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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


UntvERSAL suffrage has confirmed the President of the French 
Republic in the perilous sovereignty which has been the aim of 
his ambition throughout life. As far as the results of the votes of 
Saturday and Sunday last are known, it would appear that at 
east three-fourths of the French people have declared themselves 
n favour of the extension of his powers for the ten years which 
he has demanded. Such unanimity is remarkable. We in 
England must cease to look exclusively from an English point ot 
view upon this fact, and the events which will necessarily flow 
rom it, and endeavour to realise to our minds what is the state ot 
the mind of France, that not only acquiesces in the act com- 
mitted by Louis Napoleon upon the 2d and 3d of December, 
but positively approves of it by its remarkable vote on 
the 20th and 2ist. Perhaps, in lieu of offering to our 
readers any speculations written in England upon the phe- 
nomena presented by French politics at this time, we shall please 
them better, and aid them more effectually in forming a judgment 
upon the causes which have produced a result so singular, and 
the consequences that will ensue, by laying before them the follow- 
ing letter, written from Paris by a gentleman upon whose impar- 
tiality every reliance may be placed, and whose knowledge of 
France and of Frenchmen is both intimate and extensive. There 
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must evidently be reasons of which we in this country are not 


generally aware, why a nation like the French, which has striven 
so long and so passionately for freedom, and which has given the 
world so many proofs of its enthusiasm in the cause, should, at 
this late period of its history, not only accept a noose but actually 
run its head into it—as if it preferred it—and as if, above all 
earthly blessings, it most coveted the luxury of having a strong- 
willed and inflexible master :— 
“ Paris, Dec. 23. 

“ All traces of the late short and sharp struggle have dis- 
appeared. The gay city of Paris is even gayer than usual 
The Boulevards are crowded with vehicles. The fine weather of 
Sunday drew immense crowds of holiday folks into the Champs 
Elysées, the Boulevards, and all the ‘other resorts of pleasure- 
seekers. The theatres are crammed every evening. The funds 
continue to rise; and those who affect to be inthe secret assert 
that they will yet reach the quotation of 110 before they 
will either retrograde or remain stationary. Satisfaction is on 
every countenance. A season beyond all precedent for the 
brilliancy and number of its fétes is anticipated. The shop- 
keepers are in high spirits. The prospect of that dearest of 
all objects, a full till, opens out before them; and though an 
Englishman, on recalling the events of the last few days of the 
present month, might see a colour of blood on the pavement, every- 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 
thing wears to the French at this moment that more agreeable 
tint of crimson, which is known as the ‘ couleur de rose. 
may perhaps be asked whether this gaiety is not forced; and 
whether, like a desperate man resolved to have one day’s pleasure 
before he takes some fatal leap or draught, the Parisians, uncertain 
of the future, are not determined to make the most of the present 
moment, and to say, like the fool, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’ But as far as I can judge, this is not the real 
state of the case. Revolutions, like other great things, loom 
largely when seen from afar off; and the French have a business of 
pleasure to do which not even street fighting is always allowed to in- 
terrupt. There,was a new piece at the Opera, and it was a grand 
success, on the evening of the day on which Louis XVI. was be- 
headed: and on the night of the 3d of this, month, when some 
very brutal massacres by the soldiers were taking place on the 
Boulevards, Louis Napoleon was at the French Opera, in the midst 
of a brilliant and crowded house, to witness the first representation 
of the new ballet of ‘ Vert, vert.’ But the present state of public 
opinion in France seems to be not simply a passive acquiescence in 
the military rule which Louis Napoleon has established, and which 
is to last as long as he may consider, it necessary, but a pal- 
pable satisfaction in being relieved by his.act from the painful un- 
certainties of the last few months. The French know the worst which 
is to befal them, and they reckon that, ifnot for ten, at least fortwo 
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Visit OF GENERAL MAGNAN TO THE HOSPITAL OF THE VAL DE GRACE.—(8EE NEXT PAGE. ) 
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or three years, they shall enjoy sufficient repose to attend to their 





business; and they begin to love their business much better than | 


they love theories of government. 


“Tn fact, as far as lam enabled to judge, the prevalent ideas in | 
The first is | 
a kind of lassitude bordering upon disgust of politics and of 


the French mind seem to resolve themselves into two, 


political men. They are weary of revolutions. They have tried 
every form of government, aud every form of government has 
failed. Nothing is stable, nothing is satisfactory. Liberty has 
disappointed them, interfered with their business, led to nothing 
but bloodshed, and just for the novelty they are quite willing to try 
what the strong hand will do, and to leave theories alone. The 
second feeling is far more potent with them. 


Socialism is something vague, dreadful, monstrous, and iusup- 
portable in the eyes of the middle and upper classes in France. 
‘They scarcely kuow what it means, They make no distinction 
among the series of sects into which Communism and Socialism 
may be divided, but lump them all together, conflicting and 
antagonistic as they are, as the great object of their horror and 
execration. The most stupid exaggerations of the atrocities 
committed by bands of Socialists in the provinces are eagerly 
believed; and the Government, with its eyes open to the im- 
portance of the ‘phobia,’ for its own purposes, takes care to make 
tke most of every incident. The division of the goods of the 
rich among the poor, community of wives as well as of fortune, 
robbery, murder—every crime that it is possible to imagine— 
is put down to the discredit of Socialism; and the unthinking 
bourgeoisie believes all. Socialism is the great bugbear of France; 
and weary as the French may be of revolutions, and of theories of 
human perfectibility—sick at heart as they may feel at continual 
civil commotion—IL am convinced that, had it not been for the 
panic and horror inspired by the imaginary designs of the 
Socialists, Louis Napoleon would not have had the votes 
which have showered upon him. ‘The proclamations upon the 
walis call upon the French to support ‘society,’ to save the 
‘domestic hearth’ from ‘spoliation and violation,’ to rescue 
‘their wives and daughters’ from the much-dreaded Com- 
munists; in short, it isa perfeet frenzy. Louis Napoleon and his 
advisers probably know how unreasoning the fear is; but they 
work it pertinaciously, and have done so for months past—we have 
seen with what success. ‘Ihe working classes in Paris shrug their 
shoulders, and give a peculiar smile on reading these and similar 
proclamations, as much as to say, that, whatever truth or falsehood 
there may be in the allegations against Socialism, the day of the 
working classes is yet to come. One thing seems tolerably certain. 
that Louis Napoleon need not fear the working classes at present. 
All parties, seeing the triumph he has achieved, and the legal 
authority which has been given him by so many millions of 
voters, are ready to fold their arms and await events. We shall 
know in a week or two what kind of a Constitution is to be 
octroyée by the congenial spirits of the Elysce, and how large or 
how small is to be the amount of liberty to be enjoyed by the French. 
We shall also see the end of the present provisional Ministry, aud 
whether any of the men of talent,. character, and influence in 
the country will accept the Government as a Government de facto, 
and in that capacity consent to serve it, if uot for its 
own sake, for the sake of France. We shall also see whether 
the President will relax in the rigour of his military rule, now that 
his seat seems secured to him; and whether the army will consent 
to remain under the odium of having no other and more brilliant 
work to do than a civil warfare. The position of the President 
for the next few months will be one of extraordinary difficulty. 
People will not always be cyntented to be deprived of the liberty 
of speech and writing; and the army will yell, like the hounds 
of Acizon, if it do not get flesh for its tooth in some part of 
Europe or Africa, Mais nous verrons. In the meantime Paris 
laughs, and sings, and rejoices; and men with smali or with 
large fortunes, and men striving to reach a similar position, rub 
their hands for satisfaction, and exclaim with the Constitutionnel, 
Now we can breathe!’ ” 

s 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRI SIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


AT page 776 we have Illustrated what may be termed the official ma- 
chinery of the Presidentiai Election. The first Engraving shows a long 
line of voters applying at the Municipality, or Mairie, for their voting 
tickets. Ihe issue commenced on Wednesday week, and continued on 
Thursday. The crowds at the different places were very great, and of 
all cla:ses. At first, from the immense number of applicants, some con- 
fusion en-ued ; but order was soon restored, and the issue proceeded in 
the regularity shown in the Illustration. The second Lilustration shows 
one of the polling-places, with a number of voters proceeding in the most 
orderly manner to give their votes. 














VISIT,OF GENERAL MAGNAN TO THE HOSPITAL OF 
THE VAL DE GRACE. 

THE Illustration upon the preceding page shows a pacific incident in the 
records of the last month in Paris; viz. General Magnan, attended 
by his staff, proceeding to visit the wounded in the military Hospital of 
the Val de Grace, whither great numbers of persons were carried during 
theinsurrection. The Val de Grace is placed in what was once the most 
richly-ornamented convent of Paris. It is situated in the Rue St. 
Jaques: the architecture is by the elder Mansard; the vault of the dome 
is beautifully painted on stone by Mignand, and is reputed to be one of 
the finest frescoes in France. 


ENGLISH PRISONERS IN Morocco.—The Journal des Débats borrows 
from the Spanish Military Gazette the following details relative to the ship- 
wrecked English who have failen into the hands of Moorish pirates. They are 
extracted from a letter dated Melilia, Nov. 16 :—* The English crew are still in 
the power of the people of Riff; one sailor is dead; whether naturally or not, is 
unknown. There are five remaining; it is believed that they would speedily be 
delivered, as a merchant vessel freighted by the English Consul at Malaga had 
come to convey them to Gibraltar, but the natives have raised their claim, and 
now demand 200 doures (£40) per head. These poor sailors, since the begin- 
ning of their captivity, have slept on the bare ground, which is a great hardship 
in the present season, and after being deprived of their clothes. Their only fod 
is a course kind of couscoussou, very different fare from that to which English 
sailors are accustomed, and which is of no service in enabling them to support 
the inclemency of the weather.” 

TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
—A copy of the treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, between Great 
Britain and the Sandwich Islands, signed at Honolulu on the 10th of July last, 
has just been received. It is one of entire reciprocal freedoom, with the exce- 
tion, as regaics navigation, of the ceasting trade of the respective countries. 
British whalors are to enjoy the privileges lately conceded also to those of the 
United States of entering certain ports in addition to Honolulu and Lahaina, 
and are to be allowed to trade to the amount of 200 dols. without the payment 
of duties of any kind. They may also, upon paying the ordinary import or ex- 
port duties, trade to the further extent of 100 dols. before becoming liable to 
port charges. A provision is inserted for the surrender of naval or military 
deserters, which, in consequence of the proximity to California, is not without 
importance » and there is also a clause for the residence of a British packet agent, 
in case there should at any time be established British mail-packets touching at 
aport ofthe islands. The ratification of the treaty is to take place by the 10th 
of May next. 

Nw ZeALanp.—A Parliamentary blue book has just been printed, 
centaining a good deal of statistica) information respecting New Zealand. Last 
year the population of the colony was 4047, being an increase of 675 on the pre- 
ceding year. The actual revenue of the year 1850 was £3506 18s. 5d., and the 
expenditure £3213 18s. 11d. In 1850 the exports were £7116, being a decrease 
of £1576 10g. on the preceding year. It is stated that the decrease had arisen by 
the incr population consuming the flour which otherwise would have been 
exported. In 1850 the imports were £17,507 2s. 6d., being an increase of 
£3258 1s. 6d. on the preceding year. There has been a great increase in the 
number of acres fenced, cleared, and cultivated last year, compared with 1849, 
It appears that the native popniation within the districts of Weliington, 
Waikanal, Otaki, Manawatu, Rangitikie, and Wairararapa, in the province of 
New Munster, is 4711, of which number 2955 are Christians. Ot those stated to 
be Christians, 1148 can read and write, and 444 can read only. There are 39 
churches and chapels within the prevince. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


It will scarcely be | 
credible in England to what an extent the ‘Socialophobia,’ if I | 
may coin a word to express the idea, has been carricd in France. | 








(Dre. 27, 1851. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS, 


PARISIANA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Wednesday, Dec. 24. 


The agitation of politics has not arrested the advance of grand ar- | 
chitectural improvements in progressin Paris fora single day. The! 


sum of two millions of francs has been allecated within the last few 
days for indemnifying the inhabitants of the houses in course of de- 
molition between the Tuileries and the Hétel de Ville. In connexion 
with the union of the two palaces, the Louvre and the Tuileries, which 
forms part of this magnificent plan, the long-desired locale for the 
annual exhibition of modern paintings and sculpture has at length 
been determined upon. It is to occupy the new gallery about to be 
constructed, extending from the Rue de Rivoli to that part of the 
Louvre which forms the wing corresponding to the entrance of the 
museum. This wing, which must be familiar to every visitor to Paris 
from its ruinous unsightly appearance, having been commenced under 
the Empire, was never completed. It will now be finished, and form the 
entrance of the modern gallery, which will join that partof the Tuileries 
at present used as a barracks, and form the north side of the Place du 
Carrousel. The architecture and decorations will match that of the 
opposite gallery facing the Seine. The Place du Carrousel is to be con- 
siderably lowered, so as to give the arcades opening to the river side 
more elevation, and, consequently, a more imposing effect. This will 
also allow of a terrace, which it is intended to raise at the entrance of 
the Louvre, facing the Place du Carrousel. It is to be reached by flights 
of steps, and decorated with vases and statues. Judging from the plans, 
these improvements, when completed, bid fair to render the Place du 
Carrousel one of the most magnificent palatial courts in Europe. 

Among the other architectural ornaments of the capital, the intended 
renovation of the Church of St. Genevieve (the Panthéon) must not be 
forgotten. This splendid temple, which has just been restored to the 
service of religion for which it was originally raised, dedicated to St. 
Genevieve, is even more interesting from the historical facts connected 
with it, than from the magnificence of its architecture and the splendour 
of its internal decorations. The first Christian church built in Paris was 
constructed in the immediate vicinity of the present edifice at the com~- 
mencement of the fourth century, in the reign of Clovis, whose body, 
together with that of its patron saint, St. Genevieve, was one of the first 
buried there. On the invasion of Paris by the Normans, the 
church, one of the richest in the city, was burnt and pillaged; 
and it appears, by a letter written by the Abbot of Tournay 
to the Bishop of London, that none of the tombs it contained were 
respected more than the sacred edifice itself. The church was repaired, 
and almost reconstructed, in 1177, by the munificence cf the Abbot 
Stephen. The abbey of St. Genevieve was one of the richest in France, 
being at the head of no less than 900 convents and 500 rich livings. 
The church was again renovated under the reigns of Charles VIII. and 
Henry IV., and was finally demolished in 1607. The present edifice, 
designed by Souftlot, was commenced in the middle of the last century, 
but was not terminated until the reign of the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
when the old church of St. Genevitve was abandoned, and its 
denomination, with its shrines and other sacred insignia of the faith, 
transferred to the present building. It was desecrated by the san- 
guinary mobs of 1793, when it was converted into a Temple of Reason, 
and a last resting-place for great men—the ignoble Marat being there 
interred by the side of Voltaire and Jean Jaques Rousseau. Napoleon, 
in 1806, restored it to its religious purposes, and it remained ‘ l’Eglise 
St. Geneviéve” until 1830, when it was again deprived of its sacred 
character, in obedience to the short and popular frenzy of that day. 
Great embellishments were added by the late King, who made it a temple 
to receive the remains of great public characters who died while in the 
service of their country—a step that cost that Monarch the goodwill of 
the clergy, which he was never afterwards able to regain. The whole cost 
of the buildingis set down at 25,000,000 francs—a sum which will be con- 
siderably increased by the renovation it is now about to undergo; and 
which, it is said, will render it one of the most splendid churches in 
France. 

i must not part with architecture without mentioning that an enter- 
prising Vitruvius has constructed a house near Clichy entirely of felt, 
the only material used being old hats, of which 80,000 were required for 
the construction. The architect declares that his house is more warm, 
more secure, and altogether superior to any dwelling of the same size in 
Europe. 

iene sensation has been excited here among the English residents by 
a report of a Mr. Flynton, who died here a tew days since, having, 
“by his last will and testament,” left to the celebrated Countess oi 
Bocarmé the whole of his fortune. His family have, however, instituted 
preliminary proceedings, to have the testament annulled on the ground 
of lunacy. 

The celebrated Guasco has appeared at the Italian Opera in Verdi’s 
“ Ernani,” and though he came out at a moment the most unfavourabie, 
in the very midst of the din and tumult of insurrection, was at once re- 
cognised as one of the greatest artistes of the age. I shallturn to this 
tine singer in his next character. Mdlle. Cruvelli appeared last week 
in Donizetti’s “ Figlia del Reggimento,” but, in epite of all her genius 
and the charming freshness ot her voice, she does not please like Sontag, 
whore assumed awkwardness and airs of the camp were irresistibly de- 
lighttul. Mdlle. Cruvelli requires the stronger elements of high dra- 
matic passion to call forth her powers: without them she is nothing— 
with them the most elaborate perfection of vocal skill appears tame 
and inanimate in comparison. 

Maile. Rachel has made her rentrée at the Francais in her best cha- 
racter, Camilie, in Corneille’s “* Horaces.” Though the great tragedian 
was unable to excite interest in ltaly—for a decided failure the excur- 
sion is stated on ail sides to have been—her enthusiastic reception at 
home must have afforded ample compensation for the wounds of her 
amour propre. Her impersonation ot Camilie was grand beyond de- 
scription; and, though her reappearance took place at a moment when 
the émeute was at its height, every corner of the theatre was crammed. 
She has since appeared in Scribe’s drama, “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” in 
which she also performed well—but it is not Rachel: the part is not ot 
sufficient force to call forth her genius; besides which, the iong dying 
scene with which the play closes is simply a distressing display of phy- 
sical sufferings, fitter for the Porte St. Martin than the Frangais. A 
sister of Mdlle. Rachel, Mdlle. Sarah Felix, engaged at present at the 
Odéon, has been essaying several characters in the highest order of 
comedy. Her performance hasjust that degree of merit that you cannot 
find anything in it positively to censure, but it contains, unfortunately, 
nothing to make one forget either the actress or the stage. Some of our 
critics, however, always remembering she is the sister ot the Rachel, are 
exuberant in their praises, and are doing their best to spoil her with 
self-conceit. 


FRANCE. 

The election of Prince Louis Napoleon as supreme head of the Execu. 
tive may be regarded as a fait accompli; for, although the official returns 
of the number of votes in his favour or against him have not yet been 
made up, and will not be completed prior to Tuesday or Wednesday 
next, yet sufficient has b known as to the main result of the exa- 
mination of the electoral returns to show that the vast majority of the 
nation, in fact, nine-tenths of the electors, have availed themselves of 
the restored right of universal suffrage to pronounce in favour of his 
assuming the chief office in the State for the next ten years, and under- 
taking the herculean task of giving a practical and working political 
constitution to France, 

The returns from all parts of the country, including also the metro- 
polis, as far as they are yet known, show that 5,109,540 electors have 
voted in the affirmative, or for Louis Napoleon, while only 500,000 have 
voted in the negative, or against him. This extraordinary success sur- 
passes the anticipations of the most ardent adherents of the Elysée. 

The Times correspondent notices some curious sp of 
laudatory and otherwise, which have been found attached to several of 
the voting tickets. He says :— 

Nearly 1200 of these tickets have been annulled, in consequence of their con- 
taining remarks condemnatory or eulogistic of the President, without speaking 
of vivats of all kinds. Some of these comments have been found to be of ame- 
nacing character. For instance, in one section of the sixth arrondissement a 
bulletin to the following effect was found:—‘* Von/ from hatred to despotism, 
from respect to legality, from contempt for Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Republic.” “ Qui’ under the pressure of the state of siege, from fear 
of bayonets, and for the death of French honour.” 

In a section of the seventh arrondissement others were found to this effect :— 
“* Non! because the Constitution has been audaciously violated by a General of 
intoxicated soldiers.” ‘ Non! because Bonaparte committed, on the 2d of De- 
cember, the greatest of crimes.” ‘ Non/ because to say ‘ Oui’ would be to ap- 











prove of pillage, robbery, and assassination.” ‘ Non/ because I wish for the 
maintenance of the Republic, and the development of its institutions.’ ‘ Non! 
because, for the satisfaction of justice, Bonaparte and his accomplices ought to 
be capitally punished.” 

In the same section, however, were found tickets of another description. 


‘ Over the word “ Oui!” written or printed in large letters, were the words 


** Louis Bonaparte is the friend of humanity. He will save France from the 
brigands of Socialism.” On another, equally large, were— Vive Lonis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte—the man who has saved us; and may he soon be 
our Emperor!” Ms 

In a section of the twelfth arrondissement was found one with a still more 
lengthened comment than any yet noticed , thus—** Non! in the name of family, 
of religion, and of property. In the name of family, for France cannot be ruled 
by a——. (Here foliows an indecent expression ) In the name of religion, for 
France cannot be governed by those who have violated their oaths. Inthe name 
of property, for France cannot be governed by those who pay no regard to that of 
their neighbours. Non!” 

In the same arrondissement about a hundred tickets, Iam assured, were found 
alternately sarcastic and laudatory; for instance, ** Oui, that Bonaparte may 
be always our President.” ‘* Vive le Neveu de l’Empereur!” ‘ Heaven pro- 
tect our Prince.” ‘* He has saved France.” ‘“ Long live the Emperor Na- 
poleon and his nephew!” On some were found merely ‘*A bas Ratapvil,” but 
without either the affirmative or negative monosyllable, ** Ratapoil” is a creation 
ofthe Chiravari, and was supposed by that witty journal to impersonate the mili- 
tary qualities ot the Society of the Dix-Decembre. All these and similar tickets 
were set aside, and they appeared to produce rather an unpleasant effect on the 
numerous persons present. 


There is a singular dearth of news on all other topics, as though 
the all-important question of the Presidential election had absorbed 
everything else, and stood out alone, in bold relief, the great fact of the 
week. 

Several decrees have been issued during the week, by which the or- 
ganisation of the gendarmerie throughout the entire country has been 
modified, and fifteen generals of brigade, twenty colonels, and various 
lieutenant-colonels in the army have been promoted to the next superior 
rank, 

The ex-representatives, MM. Duvergier de Hauranne and Bixio ond 
General Laydet, lately confined at St. Pélagie, were set at liberty on 
Monday. 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte, son of the ex-King Jerome, it is understood, 
has acceded to an intimation sent him, on the part of his cousin, the 
President, to leave France, and has quitted Paris for London. M. J. 
Favre has also taken his passport for a foreign country. 

A new law of the press is spoken of, which, if its rumoured provisions 
are carried out, will be found a very restrictive one, and not likely to 
promote what is regarded at the present day as “ the liberty of the press.” 
It is said that it will repeal all existing laws on the subject, and will 
enact as follows :— 

Every editor of a journal at present in existence, or to be published in future, 
will be bound to deposit security money tothe amount of 200,000f. (£8000), 
which in case of conviction may be increased to 400,000f. 

The Executive Power will reserve to itself the mght to suspend the publication 
of any journal of which the suspension may appear necessary. 

Offences of the press are no longer to be submitted to a jury. Special tribunais 
are to be constituted for that purpose. 

Offences of the press are to be classed in three catalogues :— 

Ist. An attack on the President and on the principle of Government. 

2d. Exciting hatred amongst citizens. 

3d. An attack on religion, family, or property. 

Each of those offences may be punished by imprisonment for five years, by 
transportation for 20 years, and by a fine of from 5000f. to 100,000f. 


The President has terminated the draft of the Constitutien. He asked 
the advice of several persons, it is said, on various points; but it is 
himself aione who has drawn it up, and M. de Persigny who has copied 
it. It is to be promulgated immediately after the proclamation of the 
result of the vote for the Presidential election. 


SPAIN. 


We learn from Madrid, by telegraphic despatch, that the Queen Isabella 
was delivered of a Princess on the 20th inst. 


PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Lisbon, dated the 19th inst., state that the Queen opened 
the Cortes on the 15th, in a speech which promised reforms, retrench- 
ments, a railroad to Spain, and other improvements. Representations 
from the fundholders and the Bank proprietors had been addressed to 
her Majesty, but apparently with little success. 

The news of the late French Revolution appears to have given great 
satisfaction to most of the Portuguese. 

UNITED STATES. 

We have accounts from New York to the 9th inst. 

The triumphant entry of Kossuth into New York on Saturday, the 
6th inst., is almost the only subject noticed in the advices by this 
arrival. 

Kossuth landed at Castle Garden at twelve o'clock, and immediately 
the procession entered New York. It consisted of twelve regiments of 
militia, and carriages containing the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the state of New York, senators and representatives in Congress, 
heads of departments ef the state, senators and members of Assembly 
of the State, officers of the army and navy of the United States, joint 
special committee of the Common Council, the Board of Aldermen, 
Recorder, City Judge, and District Attorney, and members of the bar. 

In the streets through which the procession passed various devices of 
welcome were displayed, and the enthusiasm of tue crowds by which 
they were filled was unbounded. Kossuth was subsequently present at 
a review in the Park, and in the course of the afternoon briefly ad- 
dressed large assemblages from the balcony of his hotel. 

The New York Herald thus speaks of the “ demonstration :”— 

The reception of Kossuth by the city of New York, on Saturday, was a specta- 
cle of the most imposing character. The scene on the Bay, on Castle Garden, 
on the battery, in the park, and for three miles along Broudway—the banners, 
and the arches, and the grand procession, the thunder of the cannon and the 
shouting, the whole moving panorama of the day—was son ething for the recol- 
lection of a lifetime. At two o’clock there were not less probably than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people in and near Broadway. The moral effect of this 
pageant will be felt throughout this vast Republic, throughout the Continent, 
and throughout Christendom. It is the first grand response of the people, the 
sovereign people, the tree, independent, generous, and powerful people of the 
United States, to the principles of Republicanism, of wiich Kossuth is the 
exponent and the champion. There appeared to be a general knowledge in 
the multitude that the moral effect of this reception was destined to tell upon 
the popular mind across the Atlantic; and that Austria, Russia, and even 
France, would feel the weight of the rebuke against them of “ the young giant 
of America.” The movement, thus begun, will doubtless be fellowed up, aud it 
is possible that the influence of American enthusiasm may rebound with 
startling effect upon the slumbering elements ef revolutions in Europe. 


On the following Sunday and Monday Kossuth did not appear in 
public; but several meetings werejheld to make arrangements for din- 
ners which it is proposed to invite him to, and for the presentation of 
addresses. 

The President’s son and private secretary, Mr. P. Fillmore, had waited 
upon Kussuth at the Irving House, on the day of his arrival. Mr. Fill- 
more said he had called to pay his respects to the Governor of Hungary, 
now the guest of the city of New York. His father, the President, 
would be pleased to see and welcome him at the seat of Government, 
and desired to know when it was his intention to be in Washington. 
Kossuth replied that his movements were uncertain, and it was some- 
what doubtful whether he should go to Washington at all. The course 
of the United States Senate in reference to his visit there made his situ- 
ation far from agreeable, and himself undetermined in his intentions ; 
aud Mr. Fillmore was politely informed that circumstances would 
govern his future actions in regard to visiting Washington, and probably 
his visit to other places also. Kossuth alluded in these observations to 
the indecision of the Senate in not having come to any vote as to his 
being publicly received by Congress. He seems tu have felt very sore om 
the subject, for in reply to the address ofa deputation,from Philadelphia 
he observed :— 


I must confess that I have received here in New York, such a manifestation of 
the sympathy of the people as gives me hope and consolation; still I regard my- 
self invited to thiscountry by an act of Congress initiated inthe Senate. Now, 
had I known that, in the same place where I was invited, the same body would 
now decline to bid me welcome, I would havo thought that I was not a wel- 
come guest; 80 much the more as the President of the United States has for- 
mally invited the Congress in his message to consider what steps are to be taken 
to receive the man for whom he sent a frigate to Asia, complying with the will 
of the same body in which now a resolution of nofurther political tendency— 
the simple resolution to bid me a welcome—was withdrawn, on account of an ex- 
nee opposition, Under such circumstances I would not have wished to in- 
trude, 


In the Senate, at Washington, onthe 8th, Mr. Seward introduced his 
resolution welcoming Kossuth to the nation and the capital. He asked 
that it be read a second time now, with the purpose of acting onit. Mr. 
Shields, of Illinois, introduced to resolution, which he intended to move 
as an amendment to Mr. Seward’s resolution, to the effect that a com- 
mittee of three senators be appointed by the Chair to introduce Louis 
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Kossuth to the Senate of the United States. He said the same course was 
pursued in the case of Lafayette. Each branch of Congress received 
him separately. He proposed now to adopt a similar course in the re- 
ception of Kossuth. Kossuth was now the guest of the nation, and, if it was 
intended to treat him courteously, it should be done in the spirit of 
courtesy at least. He could see no impropriety in receiving him in the 
manner proposed, and was sorry Mr. Foote’s resolution was withdrawn. He 
was surprised that Mr. Underwood should have objected to that resolution. 
In no part of the world would Kossuth be received more enthusiastically 
that in the old State of Kentucky. Mr. Underwood disclaimed having 
any objection personally to the reception of Kossuth, and giving hima 
hearty welcome. What he objected to was the Government doing the 
thing as a Government. He objected to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion at this time. The subject then dropped. 

Lola Montes was at New York, in search of an engagement as 
danseuse. 

From San Juan de Nicaragua we learn that on the 19th of November 
General Munoz, his officers, and 27 Americans, were captured by General 
Chamello, and committed to prison, and that the whole party will pro- 
bably be shot. 








OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 





SIR F. L. ROGERS, BART. 

Sir FreDericK LeMAaN Rogers, seventh Baronet, of 
Wisdome, in the county of Devon, was the second son 
of Sir Frederick Leman, the fifth Baronet, MP. for and 
Recorder of Plymouth : he was born the llth February, 
1782, and succeeded to the Baronetcy on the demise of 
his eldest brother, Sir John Leman, the sixth Baronet, 
the 10th December, 1847. Sir Frederick Leman, the 
seventh Baronet, had married, the 12th April, 1810, So- 
phia, daughter of Colonel Charles Russell Deare, of the 
Bengal Artillery, a gallant officer, who fell in action 
in 1791. By this lady, Sir Frederick leaves, besides 
three other sons and four daughters, an eldest son and 
successor, Frederick, now the eighth Baronet, born the 
3ist of Jane, 1811, and married, the 29th Sept., 1847, 
to Georgiana Mary, daughter of Andrew Colville, Esq., 
Yof Ochiltree and Craigflower, N.B. Sir Frederick 
Leman, the seventh Baronet, died on the 13th inst., 
at his seat, Blachford, Devonshire, 








SIR BRUCE CHICHESTER, BART. 

Str Joun Patmer Bruce Cuicuestes, Bart., of Ar- 
lington Court, in the county of Devon, was the eldest 
son of Colonel John Palmer Chichester, by his wife, 
Agnes Hamilton, niece of the celebrated traveller James 
Bruce, of Kinnaird. Sir John Palmer Bruce Chichester 
was created a Baronet in June, 1840. He had pre- 
viously served in the British Navy, and had married, in 
1838, Caroline, daughter of Thomas Thistlethwaite, 
Esq., of Southwick Park, Hants, by whom he had a son 
and successor, the present Baronet, bornin 1843. Sir 
John died at his residence in Eaton-square, on the 17th 
inst. Sir John Chichester was first cousin of the 
gallant Sir Charles Chichester, who so distinguished 
himself in the service of the Queen of Spain. 

















SIR T. S. GOOCH, BART. 
Sir Tuomas SHERLOCK Goocs, fifth Baronet, of Benacre 
Hall, Suffolk, the representative of anold and honour- 
able Suffolk family, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas, the 
fourth Baronet, by his wife, Anna Maria, daughter of 
William Hayward, Esq., of Surrey: he was born in 1766, and married, in 1796, 
. Mariana, daughter of Abraham Whitaker, Esq., of 
Lyster House, county Hereford, and sister of Charlotte 
Maria, Countess of Stradbroke, and of Lady Wil- 
liams. By her the venerable Baronet had issue three 
sons and three daughters. The eldest son is his suc- 
cessor, now Sir Edward Sherloek Gooch, the sixth 
Baronet, who has been twice married, and has issue 
by both alliances. Sir Tuomas Sherlock Gooch died 
at his seat, Benacre Hall, on the 18th inst., in his 85th 
ear. 

The first Baronet of this family was William Gooch, 
a distinguished soldier in the wars of Queen Anne’s 
time, and Lieut.-Governor of Virginia, who was created 

a Baronet the 4th Nov., 1746. 


J. M. W. TURNER, ESQ., R.A. 

Josspu Mattornp WitiiamM TURNER, one of the 
first landscape-painters this country has produced, 
was born in Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, in 1775. Of humble origin 
(the son, it is said, of a barber), he had the advantages of an accurate 
rather than a liberal education. His primary studies, some of which 
are still in existence, were in architectural design. Before he had 
completed his thirtieth year he was on the high road to fame. As 
early as 1790 he exhibited his first work, a water-colour drawing of the en- 
trance to Lambeth, at the exhibition of the Academy; and in 1793 his first oil 
painting. In November, 1799, he was elected an associate ; and in February, 
1802, he attained the rank of a Royal Academician. - We shall not here attempt 
to trace the vast series of cis paintings—from his earlier productions, such as the 
“ Wreck,” in Lord Yarborough’s collection ; the * Italian Landscape,” in the 
same gallery ; the pendent to Lord Eliesmere’s Vandervelde; or Mr. Munro's 
** Venus and Adonis,” in the Titianesqne manner—to the more obscure, origival, 
and, as some think, unapproachab'e productions of his later years, such as the 
** Rome.” the * Venice,” the “ Golden Bough,” the ** Téméraire,” and the ** Tus- 
culum.” But, while these great works proceeded rapidly from his palette, his 
powers of design were no less actively engaged in the exquisite water-colour 
drawings that have formed the basis of the modern school of “ illustration.” 
The series was immense, embracing the topography of this country in the 
“River Scenery” and the “ Southern Coast”’—the scenery of the Alps, of Italy, 
and great part of Europe—and the ideal creations of our poets, from Milton to 
Scott and Rogers, all imbued with the brilliancy of a genius which seemed to 
address itself more peculiarly to the world at large when it adopted the popular 
form of engraving. These drawings are now widely diffused in England, and 
form the basisof several important collections, such as those of Petworth, of 
Mr. Windus, Mr. Fawkes, and Mr. Munro. So great is the value of tuem, that 
one hundred and twenty guineas have not unfrequently been paid for a small 
sketch in water-colours; and a sketch- book, containing chalk drawings of one of 
Turner’s river tours on the Continent, has lately brought the enormous sum of 
600 guineas. The prices of his more finished oil paintings have ranged in the 
last few years from 700 to 1200 er 1400 guineas. All his works may now be said 
to have acquired triple or quavruple the value originally paid for them. Mr. Turner 
undoubtedly realised a very large fortune, and great curiosity will be felt to 
ascertain the posthumous use he has made of it. His personal habits were pe- 
culiar, and even penurious ; but in all that related to his art he was generous 
to munificence, acd we are not without hope that his last intentions were for 
the benefit of the nation, and the preservation of his own fame. He was never 
married, he was not known to have any relatives nearer than cousins; and his 
wants were limited to the strictest simplicity. The only ornaments of his house 
in Queen Anne-street were the pictures by his own hand, which he had con- 
stantly refused to part with at any price: of these the * Rise and Fall of Car- 
thage” and the “Crossing the Brook” rank among the choicest specimens of 
his firest manner. 

This great painter, not inaptly termed the English Claude, died onthe 20th 
instant, aged 77. Mr. Turner had always much reluctance to have his portrait 
done, and we believe there is no painting of him. A sketch, however, re- 
markably like him, taken without his knowledge, appeared in No. 158 of the 
ILLUSTRATED LonDON News: it was accompanied by a detailed account of 


his principal productions. 
W. F. HANDLEY, ESQ. 

WILLIAM Farnworth Hanptey, Esq., of Newark, Notts, 
an eminent banker there, and a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the county ef Nottingham, was born on the 9th 
Oct., 1790. His career in the business of banking was most 
prosperous ; his firm, of which he was the senior partner, 
was that of Handley, Peacock, and Co., havng establish- 
ments at Newark, Sleaford, and other neighbouring places. 
Mr. Handley represented the borough of Newark in Par- 
liament for a short period, some years ago, in conjunction 
with his friend, the present Lord Chanceilor, then Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wilde. Mr. Handley never married, and his very 
7 | jarge real and persenal property will devolve, it is said, 
on his three nephews and two nieces, the children of his 
next brother, John Handley, Esq., of Muskham Grange, 
Notts. Mr. William Farnworth Handley died on the 4th 
instant, at his residence, North-gate, Newark. 

















DR. SADLEIR. 
Tur Rev. Dr. Franc Sadleir, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, was the second 
son of the Jate Thomas Sadleir, Esq., of Ca:tietown, and the uncle of Lhomas 
Badleir, Esq., of the same place, and of Bajlinderry, both in Tipperary, the 
present representative of theIrish branch of that old and honourable tamily. 
The future provost was born in 1773. Having become an assidnous student of 
Trinity College, he obtained a fellowship there in 1815, and he was appointed 
provost on the ceath of his predecessor, the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, in 
1837, Endewed with. much liberality of fecling, and great kindness 
and urbsnity ¢1 disposition, Provost Sadleir filled his high and important oflice 
during the fourteen years he hcid it, to the satisfaction of all partes. In poli 





tics Dr. Sadleir was a Whig, and his advocacy of Catholic emancipation during | 


the agitation of that measyre was earnest and unceasing. Dr. Sadleir married 
Letitia, daughter of Joseph Grave, Esq., of Ballycomen, in the King’s County, 


by whom he leaves four sons and a daughter. The rev. provost diedon the 14th 
inst., aged 78. 

The tumily of Sadleir is one of high distinction, both in England and Ireland, 
and springs from the famous Sir Ralph Sadleir, of the time of Henry VII. and 
Queen Elizabeth. 





DR. PRIESSNITZ. 
Vincent PrigssniTz, Doctor in Medicine, the celebrated discoverer of what 
is called the water cure, was a native of Prussia, and was born the 5th October, 
1800. He was of humble parentage, and led himself a lowly life, until the idea 
of healing mankind by the aid of water only occupied his thoughts and energy, 
and obtained for him a cosmopolite notoriety. Of his singular establishment 
at Greiffenberg, in the Brandeburg province of Prussia; of its strange sanitary 
system of wet sheets, douches, and diet; of the numbers and enthusiasm of its 
votaries; of the imitations and imitators of this new quackery throughout 
Europe, and particularly in England, so much has been said and written, and so 
much is known that the subject needs not here further detail or comment. The 
judgment of the Paris Academy of Medicine upon Priessnitz and his soi-disant 
discovery of hydropathy is this :—That learned body says, “ that, without being 
& universal panacea, the use of cold water in certain cases is decidedly beneficial, 
and that its effects in the medicinal art were long known before the time of 
Priessnitz.” Whether this be so or not Dr. Priessnitz was true to his own views 
to the last. When the illness of death came upon him, he clung still to his own 
cure, and refused all extraneous aid. He ided on the 28th ult., in his 52nd year— 
rather an early age for one who had found out a wonderful secret for prolong- 
ing life. 





WILLIAM JACOB, ESQ., F.R.S. 
Tus venerable and profound writer on science and agriculture was born in 
1762. His work entitled ** An Inquiry into the Precious Metals” has been held in 
high estimation. His ether principal productions were “ Considerations on the 
Price of Corn ;” ** Tracts on Corn-Laws;” ‘* View of Agriculture in Germany,” 
Mr. Jacob, who was formerly Comptroller of Corn Returns in the Board of Trade, 
died on the 17th instant, at his residence, Cadogan- place, aged 88. 


REAR-ADMIRAL RENWICK. 

REAR-ADMIRAL THOMAS RENWICK entered the British Navy early in life, and 
was midshipman of the Brunswick in Howe’s action, and lieutenant of the Sé. 
Fiorenzo during her spirited escape from the mutinous fleet at the Nore. He 
was at the capture of the French frigates Resistance and Constance, 
in 1797. He also assisted at the taking of the French frigate Seine (which 
the St. Fiorenzo hove off the shore), and of several corvettes and pri- 
vateers. The St. Fioreneo, whilst Renwick was still on board that vessel, 
in company with the Amelia, defeated three French frigates near Belleisle, in 
1798. While com ding the batant and Mercurius, Renwick was actively 
employed in the North Seas and the Baltic, and received the thanks of the 
Commander-in-Chief for important services. The gallant Admiral died on the 
3rd instant, at Clifton, near Bristol. It was Admiral Renwick’s suggestions 
and recommendations that led to the formation of the present Coast-guard 
Service. The Rev. T. R.Smyth, Rector of Charlinch, Bridgwater, is married to 
a daughter of Admiral Renwick. 








GENERAL ANDERSON. 
GENERAL Pavt ANDERSON, C.B., K.C., Colonel of the 78th Highlanders, and late 


| &@ Republic, and are acknowledged as such, not being strong 





Governor of Pendennis Castle was the second son of James Anderson, Esq, of | 


Grace Dieu, in the county of Waterford, by his wife Susanna, youngest daughter 
of Christmas Paul, Esq. 

Paul Anderson entered the British army March 31, 1788, and rose through all 
the grades to that of Lieut.-General, which he attained Jan. 10, 1837. He was 
made a General by brevet in 1851. His services were many and valuable. He 
was at the storming of the Convention redoubt, the siege of Calvi, and in the 
West Indies. He was wounded in the side at the attack on Morne Chapel, St. 
Lucia. He acted as aide-de-camp to Gen. Sir John Moore in the expedition to 
Holland, and also in Egypt, where he was wounded in the arm. He was in the 
Walcheren expedition, and at the siege of Flushing. In the last glorious mo- 
ments of Sir John Moore, Anderson was his faithful companion. 

The following note is attached to a sash placed in the United Service 
Museum :— 

“My dear Hay,—I send you my sash, which was used in carrying my noble 
and lamented friend Sir John Moore from the field of battle at Corunna into the 
town, and afterwards in letting him down into his grave on the ramparts, where 
he was buried by his personal staff, as he always made me promise that wherever 
he feil there should he be interred ; and I have to request that you will present 
it to the Committee of the United Service Museum, in hopes they may esteem it 
worthy te be preserved in that institution as a relic of that great man who de- 
voted his life to the service of his country.—l remain, &c., 

“P, ANDERSON, Lieutenant-General.” 

The gallant General Anderson died in Bath on the 17th inst. 





es 

MouniricentT Bequests TO CHARITABLE InstITUTIONS—The late 
Miss Elizabeth Sebbon, of Islington, has .e{t certain leg»cies, altogether exceed- 
ing £70,000, to the following religious and charitable institations; viz. £11,000 
to the Church Missionary Society; to the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Deaf and Damb Asylum, and to the School fur the Indigent Blind, St. George’s- 
fields, £9000 to each ; to the National Benevolent Institution, and the Friendly 
Female Society, £7000 to each; to the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, £5000; to the London Hospital, the City Pension 
Society, and the Brghton County Hospital, £3000 to each; to the 
Infant Orphan Asylum, Wanstead, and the Infant Orphan Asylum, Clap- 
ton, £2500 to each; to the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, £1000; 
to the City Missionary, the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, and the 
St. Sepulchre’s Ladies’ Charity School, each £300; and to the Islington Dispen- 
sary, £200, all free of legacy duty. Mrs. Benwell takes a lite interest in 
£30,000. The personal estate was estimated at £120,000, being independent of 
the freeholds. This benevolent lady, from her long residence on her property 
near Highbury, and her numerous acts of generosity, had become endeared to 
al!, both rich and ; oor, who were constant witnesses of her liberality and open 
heart. Servants had lived with her for periods varying from 20 to 45 years. She 
lived to the age of 72, withont complaining of any illness, tillthe jast, which 
was of short duration. She died at her residence, Sebbon’s-buildings, on the 
28th of November last. 

The late Mrs. Anna Maria Everett, of Bedford-square, has be- 
queathed to the Foundiing Hospital, the Bloomsbury Dispensary, the Charlotte- 
yp Lying-in Charity, and the St. Giles’s Charity Schools, to each £50, free 
of duty. 

The late John Mills, Esq., of Bath, has left the Stamford and Rut- 
= — Infirmary £100; and to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
edge, £50. 

The will of the late Solicitor to the Treasury, George Maule, Esq., 
has been proved in Doctors’ Commons, and the personal estate valued at £45,000. 

The late Mrs. Maria Taylor, of Brighton, died possessed of £100,000. 
Her son is left principal legatee. 

General the Right Hon. Lord De Blaquiere has bequeathed the bulk 
of his property to his housekeeper. 


Tue Commisstoyers oF Woops AND Forssts.—A Parliamentary 
blue book has just been issued containing the report of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, dated 30th July last. The total receipts of the commis- 
sioners for the year 1850-51 amounted to £1,338,027 16s. 5d., and the expendi- 
ture to £841,333 Ils. 10d., leaving a balance of £496,694 4s. 7d., of which 
£246,646 2s. Sd. was in cash, and £256,048 2s. 2d. was due from individuals. 
The liabilities of the commissioners on the 3lst March last were £1,258,434, of 
which £1,228 ,450 was for principal due, and £29,983 16s. 8d. for interest. 

Crry OrtHorapic Hosritat.—A very full meeting was held on 
the 20th inst., at the London Tavern ; Ralph Lindsay, Esq., F.S A., in the chair. 
John Gurney Fry, Esq., and James Gurney, Jun., Esq., were unanimously 
elected as trustees, and J. Ivatt Briscoe, Esq., as vice-president. The report 
stated that there were 366 patients on the books, the immediate admission with- 
out letters of recommendation causing a great number of poor afflicted persons 
to apply for relief. Among the donations announced was the liberal one of £100 
from the chairman, who has on previous occasions rendered efficient service to 
the charity. 

The Aurora Borealis was seen from Messrs. Ellis and Son’s observa- 
tory, Exeter, on Tuesday evening, from 9.58 to 10.20 local mean time. 

e Society of the Inner Temple has admitted the members of the 
Universities of Lendon and Durham to the same privileges as are enjoyed by 
the members of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 

Mrs. Bloomer, author of the new style of dress, has an article in the 
last number of her American paper, in which she says that, could she have fore- 
seen the notoriety and ridicule which she has incurred, she weuld never have 
commenced the movement. 

It is intended to hold a Protestant meeting in Liverpool, early next 
year, to take into consideration the Maynooth grant. 

Prince Albert has generously transmitted to the treasurer of the 
Slough Mechanics’ Institution a cheque for £20, as his Royal Highness’ donation 
to its funds, 

The Government have refused to take upon themselves the guardian- 
ship of the birthplace of the poet of England ; the debt of £400 still remains un- 
liquidated by the committee who effected its purchase; affairs are, therefore, in 
statu quo. 

A Vienna letter of the 19th, in the New Prussian Gazette of Berlin, 
states that Marshal Radetzsky has received the most extensive powers to crush 
with great energy any revolutionary movement in Lombardy. 

The growth of Russian power is in part shown by the following sta- 
tistical data :—In the year 1462 the Russian empire covered an area of 100,000 
squaro miles, and its population was 6,000,000. In 1584 the numbers were 
7,500,000 square miles; population, 12,000,000. In 1689, 14,500,000 square 
miles; population, 16,000,000. In 1725, 15,000,000 square miles; population, 
20,000 000. In 1825, 20,500,000 square miles; population, 55,000,000. In 1851, 
22,000,000 square miles; population, 65,000,000, 

On Tuesday the box of an emigrant, on board the ship Oregon, lying 
in the Prince’s Dock, Liverpool, was forcibly broken open, and #500 stolen, 
£570 was in sovereigns; there were also four £50 Bank of England notes, two 
£10, and two £5 notes. 


| ting any aggressions on his neighbours. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


GREENWICH.—The address of Admiral Stewart to the electors has 
been issued, apologising for his non-appearance amongst them, having been 
suffering from a severe attack of influenza, but hoping soon to be enabled to 
afford personally any explanations that might be required. 

Srockrort.—A requisition to James Watts, Esq., a merchant, of 
Manchester, has been forwarded by a body of Liberal electors, requesting him to 
become a candidate at the next general election. 

LeominstER.—The rumour that Mr. Frederick Peel would be a 
candidate for Bristol at the next election is contradicted on authority: he will 
seek again for the suffrages of Leominster. 

IpswicH.—Mr. Charles Gilpin, a member of the Court of Common 
Council, is announced as a candidate for Ipswich, by the local papers, at the 
next election. 

THe Newport Borovens.—In case of a vacancy, Mr. Lindsay, 
the merchant and shipowner, of London, is mentioned as a candidate. ‘ 

Vest Kent.—A strong contest is expected at the next election. 
Sir Joseph Hawiey, Bart., of Chevening, and Mr. J. Whatman, a county magis- 
trate, of Maidstone, will stand on the Liberal interest; and Sir Edward Filmer, 
one of the present members, and Viscount Holmesdale probably, on the Con- 
servative side. It is not stated whether Mr. T. Law Hodges intends to retire. 

Piymourn.—Mr. G. T. Braine, deputy-chairman of the Eastern 
Steam Navigation Company and director of the Plymouth Great Western 
Docks, has issued an address to the electorsof this boroug!, offering himself as 
a candidate for its representation. He states that he is by education amd con- 
viction an advocate of free trade, while in matters of general policy his views 
are in accordance with those of the Liberal party; that he is warmly attached to 
the Church of England,and opposed to any concession of spiritual or temporal 
power to the Church of Rome. 








SOULOUQUE AND THE DOMINICANS. 
(Extract of a Letter from Port-au-Prince, Oct. 15, 1851.) 

It may probably prove interesting to you to have an account of the proceed- 
ings that have taken place in bringing the’Haytian Emperor toa final arrange- 
ment. HisImperial Majesty, Soulouque, or Faustin I., is a despotic bla-k Sove- 
reign, very ambitious, and possessing only about a third of the island o’ St. Do- 
mingo; but he is ambitious of possessing the whole island. He has large armies 
(such ragged fellows!) ; a squadron of eight ships—two corvettes, two brigs, and 
four schooners ; and hasanimmenre revenue from export and import daties. 
He, as well as his people, hate the whites, and would exterminate them if they 
could. Now, the St. Domingos, the Spanish portion of the population, who form 
enougn 
to protect themselves against Soulouque (or Faustin I.), and knowing 
that if they should be conquered by the Blacks, they would, in all probability, 
all be massacred, have appealed to the powerful Governments of Europe and 
America for protection. England, France, and America have agreed to their 
request, and they have proceeded to work to prevent Soulouque from commit- 
All the persuasions that the Consuls 
could urge have failed to get a decisive answer from him ; and it was determined 
to go quietly to blockade him, and take possession of his squadron, if he would 
not give an assurance that he would not molest the other inhabitants. Some 
three months ago he collected togsther a large army of some 5000 or 6090 men, 
infantry and cavalry, and proceeded to the north of the island to Cape Haytien, 
accompanied by all his squadron. Tais was ostensibly to lay hold of 
& rebel, Prince Bobo, who is trying to upset his Government, and 
was going on well in the north, where the Emperor is not at all po- 
pular. But, as Cape Haytien is close to the frontiers, the Consuls suspected 
tuat, when once there, if not stopped he would invade the Dominicans; there- 
fore, as large a squadron of men-of-war as could be collected, Engli-hand 
French (the Americans have no men-of-war on this station at present), wa: sent 
to Hayti, to watch the Emperor’s motions, and to be ready to act, aud the Consuis 
intimated formally to the Governm: nt that if they attempted to cross the frovtier 
we should be down upon tem. The /nflerible and Devastation (Engiish), withthe 
Olivier and Milan (French), have beeu employed in this servic2 for the | 
months, following the Emperor from place to place, and watching him ec J 
Many letters have passed between the Consuls and the Minister for Foreign 












| Affairs, but nothing satisfactory has been conciuded—the Emperor disavowing 


any intention whatever of invading the Domiricans; stiil it was thought neces- 


| Sary to b nd him by force to prevent his doing it at a future time, and as yet we 





had failed to bring him by fair means tothe sticking point. However, as he had now 
finished his tour, and been foiled in caching the rebel Prince Bobo, he bad turned 
his head homeward to repose himself and dismiss his army, which has been pretty 
well harassed in the field for now three months. It was decided that it would 
be a good stroke to meet him at Gonaive, obtain an interview, aud get the matter 
at once settled. Under this decision, the Devastation was on the point of start- 
ing with the Olivier (French man-of-war 18-gun brig) in tow, with the respeciive 
Consuls on board, when, at daylight on ihe 27th ult., the Alban steamer came 
in with dessatches, and it was decided to make her also accompany the other 
vessels. ‘They all anchored in the evening at Gonaive a town seventy 
miles north of Port-au-Prince, where they found only the Milan French 
man-of-war steamer and one vessel of the Haytian squadron. Th.y ex- 
pected, however, to find the whole Haytian squadron and also the 
Infiexible, as her commander, Captain Dyke, had been employed as senior 
officer in settling the business. Tne Consuls expected also have found the 
Emperor himself there, with his army, on their return towards Port-au-Prince, 
from his three months’ tour. In cousequence of this state of affairs, tue Alban 
was ordered to proceed to Nicola Mole, where the Jnflerible had last been heard 
of, in order to communicate with Captain Dyke. Sue started next mornin 
daybreak, and outside the harbour pas: four of the Haytian squadron 
to Gonsive, the Admiral on board a large 20-gun corv Cc 

found, as expected, at Nicola Moie, in the aiternoon; an¢ y 
Alban returned together to Gonaive. It was then 4 mined to detal 
Alban until the arrival of the Emperor, who was en route trom the north, and 
looked fur daily. Thus there were at Gonaive (a capital harbour) five French 
and Engiish men-of-war, and the whole Haytian squadron of eight ve-sels—a 
fine sight! Tuey had to wait till the 2nd iustant, when, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, just as dinner was ending in the house of a merchant, with whom the 
three British commanders, with the English and French Consuls, were vi 
the Emperor and his army arrived—infantry and cavalry eleven i 
altogether, some five or six thousand men! It was the richest sight 1 hav 
for some time. Of course all the houses were decorated ; the guns on shore and 
guns afloat (Haytian) fred 2i-gun salutes; and re were bands playing, drum 
finngs, fife beaungs, and an uproarious scene. The dress af the poor so.diers, 
foot and mounted, all in rags, and scarcely two aike—old shakoes and tin pots 
for heimets—brown paper cocked hats, over still browner faces. The Lmperor, 
surrounded by a numerous, and of course brilliant, staff and all his Mi- 
nisters, rode rapidly by: he had a large plume in his hat, blue and red 
(their national colours), and was mounted on a poweriul chesnut horse. He 
went into his pa/ace (in the same street in which th icers and consuls were 
dining) ana appeared on the balcony. Ali the troops then marched past inreview, 
and when dismissed they were allowed to bivouac. ‘Tiere was thought to be mach 
ill feeling in the soldiery. They did not exactly know what was about to be done, 
and a ruse was resorted to, to uscertain at once whether we were going to begin 
hostilities against them. Atter a heavy squall of wind and rain, about te 
night, the wiole of the Haytian squadron weighed, and ran out of the harbou 
with the land breeze, They wanted, no doubt, to see whether we would prev 
their going. But we took no notice of them. However, next day an iuiervi 
was granted at one P.M. With the Minister of Foreign Affairs. This interview 
cousisted, on one side, of the two Consuls, backed by the respective comman 
of the combined squadron—Captains Dy ke and Campbell i Lieut t Com- 
mander Craufurd ; M. Dufrotte,Commander of the Mi/an; and the First Lieut. of 
the Olivier (the captain being ill in bed. and since dead). A salute of nine guns 
from each ship was fired for the Consuls on their leaving the ships; and the 
commanders of the vessels proceeded in their respective boats. Guards of honour 
were in attendance on shore, and a large concourse of the people assembled. 
The Minister received the party in a ground-floor room, with a large bed in one 
corner, and a great scarcity of chairs and other furniture. Each officer was se- 
parately presented by his Consul, shaken by the hand, arid addressed in very good 
French. After much bustling, a sufficient number of chairs were procured, and all 
satin a circle like a Christmas party prepared for a game of forfeits. The num- 
bers had been increased by the Vice-Consuls, English and French, and it really 
wasa fine and imposing sight. After some preamble, the English Consul, 
T. Usher, Esq., opened fire, and stated the object of the visit. Captains Dyke 
and Campbell, not understanding the French language, merely looked on as 
gravely as possible, and no one but the two Consuls had to speak. In few 
words, they stated that we had been delayed too long in receiving an answer to 
a note sent by the Consuls sume time back, and it was desired that an answer 
should now be given within 24 hours, or the blockade would commence in a fort- 
night or so, as might be dete: mined hereafter. We required an assurance or pledge 
from the Emperor that he would give us a twelvemonth’s warning at any time lie 
intended to invade St. Domingo before he took any hostile steps. The Minister, 
after a long flourish, in which he asseverated over and over again that the 
Emperor had never once thought of anything but finding the rebel Prince Bobo 
—that he did not desire te invade St. Domingo—that he was hastenwg his 
return to Port-au-Prince, his capital, in order that he might give us the 
ultimatum desired, and that without consulting his Parliament’ he could give no 
answer, gave his word that they were hastening in every way their revurn to 
the capital, and that the moment he arrived there an auswer woud be given 
which he believed would atisfy both our Governments. The interview was 
closed, and the Minister was told that in one hour a reply would be sent. The 
officers and consuls returned on board; and, after some discussion, it was 
decided unanimously that the proposed delay should be agreed to. A despatch 
to that effect was immediately sent, and its effect proved peculiarly gratitying; 
for, although the letter required no answer, the Minister actually wrote to 
acknowledge its receipt, and to repeat his assurance t an auswer would be 
given to tue original requirement immediately on the Emperor's arrival at 
Port-au-Prince, Thus the matter was all but concluded peaceably and satis- 
factorily, and it has since been completely so by Soulouque gonsenting to the terms 
demanded of him. 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH STEAMERS IN THE HARBOUR OF GONAIVE, HAYTL—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 


RAILROADS IN CANADA.—COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
ONTARIO, SIMCOE, AND HURON RAILROAD, IN TORONTO. 


Tue inhabitants of the frozen and hitherto imperfeetly understood 
region of Canada have not, until very recently, availed themselves, to 
the extent which has been within their power, of those estimable advances 
in the general progress‘of public improvement which the people of the 
neighbouring Republic have made. With the boundless resources of 
a country, the fertility of whose soil is proverbial, and enjoying the 
succour and support of the mother country, the people of Canada, 
composed of a mixture of race from all nations, would appear to have 
been hitherto absorbed in the idea of individual gain in whatever posi- 
tion of life fortune or the force of circumstances might happen to have 
placed them. Individuality has been the active and paramount feel- 
ing, to the exclusion of others and those of a more extended nature, 
at all times necessary to be cultivated in a new and thriving colony. 
It is true that clearings in the immense forests of Canada have been 
made to a great extent ; towns and cities have arisen ; canals have been 
dug; and other public works have been commenced, and some com- 
pleted, at an enormous expense to the colony, without yielding in re- 
turn an advantage commensurate with the outlay, from the circumstance 
of their not being adapted to the peculiar wants and requirements of the 
different sections of the country in which such works have been con- 
structed, At length, however, the spirit of public enterprise appears to 
have burst forth, and Canada will, no doubt, at an early period, present 
to the world satisfactory proof that she participates in the feeling of all 
the nations of Europe, that railroads areindisp 1 ry to keep 
pace with the rapid increase of the commerce, population, intelligence, 
and wealth of the colony. 

The accompanying Engraving is gratifying evidence of this fact. 
shows the ceremony on the occasion of turning the first sod of the 
“ Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron Railroad,” on the 15th of November last, 
which line of road is intended to connect Lakes Ontario, Simcoe, and 
Huron by a direct communication northward from Toronto, now a 
central point of travel and traffic. The company was incorporated by 














act of the provincial Parliament, 12 Vic., cap. 199, and received the 
Royal assent of her Majesty in Council, 29th of August, 1849. Its 
capital is £500,000; and the length of the projected road is about 
seventy-five miles, through a most fertile section of the province, abound- 
ing with well-cultivated farms of great extent, and wanting only 
facilities for the cheap and expeditious transport of their immense 
produce to market. 

The ceremony of breaking ground for this road was characterised by 
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SILVER SPADE. 











a degree of enthusiasm on the part of the public, whioh, on no other 
occasion, can be found on the records of the history of Canada. The 
weather was fortunately fine, and the day was ushered in with the music of 
bands of surrounding townships, whose societies and public companies 
had turned eut on the occasion, as well as those of thecity and the gar- 
rison. 

By previous arrangement made with his Excellency the Governor- 
General, it was pretty generally understood that his amiable consort, the 
Countess of Elgin, would honour the company by turning the first sod ; 
and the attendance of elegantly-dressed persons to witness the ceremony 
was very numerous. 

Their Excellencies and suites were escorted from Elmsley House to the 
ground by a guard of honour, and on their arrival they were received by 
the directors of the company; the president, the Honourable 
Henry John Roalton, M.P.P., conducting Lady Elgin to an 
elegant pavilion erected for her reception. At this moment a 
Royal salute was fired from the garrison; the band on the ground, the 
71st Highland Light Infantry, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple, playing the National Anthem. The cheering having 
subsided, the mayor of the city, John G. Bowes, Esq., as the represen- 
tative of the civic body of Teronto, read to his excellency the address 
of the directors of the company and the city council, to which his Ex- 
cellency replied. The silver spade, prepared for the occasion, was then 
presented to her Ladyship by Major D. P. De Witt, one of the engi- 
neers of the company, and the ornamental wheelbarrow was presented 
by Milton Courtright, Esq., one of the enterprising contractors for 
making the road. The Countess of Elgin then raised the first sod, and 
throwing it into the wheelbarrow, it was wheeled a short distance by the 
Governor-General, and then turned over, amid the most enthusiastic 
cheers. Shortly after the ceremony, his Excellency and suite took their 
departure from the ground, and the different societies, forming themselves 
in the order in which they came, followed soon after to their respective 
places of assembly. Thus, without the slightest annoyance or interrup- 
tion, or any casualty of any kind, terminated the celebration of breaking 
ground of the Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron Railroad, an event of the 
highest importance tothe city of Teronto and Western Canada, and 
which it is hoped is only the forerunner of many more of a similar 
character. 
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THE APTERYX, 
IN THE GARDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 

AmonG the recent discoveries in Zoology, there is scarcely a more 
astonishing fact than the revelation of the ancient bird life in New 
Zealand, which has been made and recorded in the “ Transactions of 
the Zoological Society,” and in some similar works to which Professor 
Owen and Dr. Mantell have contributed the result of their corre- 
spondence with that country. The researches of the first-named eminent 
physiologist, who, from the view of a single bone, originally con- 
jectured the existence of those gigantic species which he has since de- 
scribed with such felicity, have established the truth that at least ten 
species of wingless birds now extinct or nearly extinct formerly inhabited 
the islands of New Zealand in iderable bers; that they differed 
essentially from any of the five ostrich-like birds which are now found 
in America, Africa, Australia, or the Indian Archipelago; that they not 
only existed within the era of man’s appearance on those islands, but 
that their destruction was of comparatively recent date, if it in truth 
really is the fact that the whole of the Moas have been exterminated 
and inhabit the earth no longer. 

Allied to, and contemporary with, the Moas, were the birds belonging 
to the genus Apterya, of which at least three are still found in New Zea- 
land. These birds, generally known under the native name of Kiwi, are 
entirely nocturnal in their habits, and probably are indebted to that cir- 
cumstance for the existence which they still maintain in spite of all the 
dangers which surround it. 

For a long time after its first discovery and its early description 
by Dr. Shaw, the Apteryx australis remained a very rare bird in mu- 
seums; so much s0, that, at one time, nothing but the production of 
the original'‘specimen (which still exists in the museum at Knowsley) 
would convince some of the foreign savans that such an anomalous form 
actually existed. 

As discoveries increased, it became more and moreimportant to scien- 
tific men to obtain such illustration of the habits of the apparently ex- 
tinct birds of New Zealand as comparison with the Kiwi could afford ; 
and various attempts have accordingly been madeto bring living specimens 
to Europe. It was reserved, however, for Capt. Erskine, R.N.,of H.M.S. 
Havannah, to succeed in thi3 attempt, and he has now, perhaps, rendered 
one of the most interesting services to physiology which can be imagined, 
by bringing the first living specimen of this rare and most singular bird, 
this link, as it were, between the present and the dim past of a great 
Polynesian creation of which New Zealand was the last abiding-place. 

The habits of the Apteryz are, as we have said, strictly nocturnal 
During the day the bird stands or sits eleeping and motionless; as twi- 
light comes on his energies revive, and during the whole night, appa- 
rently, he searclies actively for food, and travels rapidly from place 
to place in a singular shambling but not unrapid gait. When by 
chance the bird is compelled to change his attitude from the perpen- 
dicular to an oblique direction, he appears to be constrained to sup- 
port himself by the beak in addition to his feet. This organ, which is 
not less singularly constituted than the other parts of his structure, is 
peculiarly adapted to serve this purpose, by its hard and bony texture 
towards the point. Imperfeet vision during day is compensated for 
by an extraordinary development of the olfactory nerves, and the ap- 
parently anomalous position ef the nostrils, which are perforated at the 
very end of the beak. As the Apteryx plunges deeply into the 
loose earth in search of food, its powers of perception must be 
vastly increased by this disposition of so important an organ ; and it 
is not difficult to understand how effectively he must clear every place 
which the bird inhabits. Its most favourite food since its arrival in this 
country is earthworms, of which it devours a considerable number 
nightly. A writer in the Literary Gazette has compared the first aspect 
of this bird to that of a quadruped. The texture of the feathers, the 
colour, and the crouching attitude in which it habitually reposes, cer- 
tainly remind one of a hedgehog. Its means of defence appear to be 
ts sharp claws, which it uses with freedom and activity, kicking in the 
fashion of a cassowary. 

The liberality and zeal of Lieut.-Governor Eyre led him to pro- 
cure and to transmit to the Society, in the care of Captain Ers- 
kine, this rare addition to the rich collection which the Zoo- 
logical Society have with such laudable perseverance now pushed 
to a height which seems torender nothing impossible to them. The 
long list of donations from other sources which figure in a Report now 
before us gives most gratifying evidence of the rapidly increasing desire 
to support this popular institution ; and we cannot but applaud the en- 
lightened and liberal conduct of gentlemen in the position of Lieut.-Go- 
vernor Eyre and Captain Erskine, who use the advantages at their com- 
mand in distant regions for the promotion of knowledge among their 
countrymen at home, There is ne spot on the earth’s surface, of the 
same extent, which affords more interesting subject for zoological in- 
quiry than the islands of New Zealand; and it is now to be hoped that 
the success which has attended this attempt to present to Europeans 
one of the wingless types so characteristic of the Fauna of that region, 
will induce Mr. Eyre and other eminent friends of science there to con- 
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APTERYX IN THE GAuDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, REGEN1°S-PARK. 


tinue their efforts until We have had equal opportunities of studying the 
whole of them. 








ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Or the perils and providential deliverances witnessed by “ those who 
occupy their business” in the waters of the Icy Regions, Dr. Scoresby 
and others have given many vivid and truly heart-stirring descriptions ; 
but we question whether any instance of more frightful peril, or more 
merciful and providential deliverance, is upon record than that which 
recently, in the late Arctic expedition, happened to H. M.S. Intrepid, 





DRIVEN FORTY FEET UP AN ICEBERG, IN BAFFIN’S BAY, 


Lieut. J. B. Cator, R.N., lately promoted to the rank of Commander. 
The ship was forced upon an iceberg, where she was held for twenty 
hours, on and off, in a state of anxious suspense, which can be more 
easily conceived than described. The Commander of H. M. S. Pioneer, 
Lieut. Osborne, with the Commodore on board, watched her for eight 
hours, without being ableto render her the least assistance, and, as 
we have been informed, the latter has publicly stated, that, “if he had 
been within reach, he should have ordered her commander to abandon 
the ship for the sake of the ship’s company,” so hopeless seemed the pos- 
sibility of. her escape. 

Commander J. B. Cator, not many days after passing his examination 
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for mate in Macao Roads, there being no other mate on board, com- 
manced one of H. M. S. Herald’s boats in the Canton River in 1841, for 
which service he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant of H. M.S. Birkenhead in 1847, when that vessel triumph- 
antly towed off the Great Britain steam-ship from the strand in Dun- 
drum Bay, and obtained great credit for the admirable arrangements 
made in that extraordinary undertaking, which was completed without 
loss of life or limb. To his courage when Lieut.-Commander of H. M.S. 
Avon, and to his personal exertions in extinguishing the fire in a barque 
which threatened destruction to every vessel,52 magistrates, in a me- 
mor al to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, ascribed the saving 
of all the shipping in Limerick harbour, His own description of the 
awful position of H. M.S. Jxtrepid, under his command, to a relative, 
with which we have been favoured, together with the two Sketches of 
the vessel in her perilous position, bespeaks self-possession so truly cha- 
racteristic of the gallant officers and seamen of the British navy, and so 
highly creditable to himself, that we are persuaded our readers will be 
more gratified with the perusal of his own simple narrative than with 
any further comments. The two Sketches will illustrate 
‘ 1. The position of H. M. S, /ntrepid on the iceberg, under pressure of the 

oes of ice. 

2. The position of H.M.S. Jntrepid, supported on the iceberg by wedges of 
ice, which kept her as it were in stocks, from falling over on her side. 


H. M. Steam-vessel Jntrepid, at sea, Sept., 1851. 

My dear ——,—As you are always anxious to hearof me, I send you an acount 
of the perilous position of my ship on the 27th and 28th August last, and of our 
miraculous and providential deliverance. 

On the morning of the 27tn August, notconsidering my vessel in a safe position, 
at 1130. am. I1 got a stern warp out and hove her port broad:ide to the floe, and 
head towards an iceberg about one-third of a mile distant, hoping that as there 
was water on the south-west side of it, in case the floe should break away. I 
should be enabled by the help of steam to get clear without damage (wind 3.25.) 

A little before 5 Pp M., the stern anchor drew, the ship swinging head to wind. 
At the same time large pieces of the floe, having broken off, left me ina bight 
closing on my portbeam, which, added to a rotten floe, prevented my hauling 
her broadside on aga’n. ThisI tried to do, but without snccess. At5 p.m. I 
observed the floe to be in motion, and ordered the steam to be got up with all speed. 
It nw began to move rapid\y towards the berg, and seeing in a moment our 
steam could not be got up in time to be of use, as our only chance I hanled her 
starboard broadside to the fioe, hoping it would carry her with it clear of the east 
end of the berg; for I felt sure that were she driven in contact with it no human 
exertions couid save her from becoming a tetal wreck. My feelings may be better 
imagined than I have power to express them, when at a quarter past 5 p.m. she 
was driven against it with a frightful crash. I now looked on her destruction as 
certain ; but new hopes were raised when I saw her rise to the heavy pressure. 
At 6 30 PM. it eased off a little, but only fora short period. I took advantage 
of this respite to get my two whale-boats and dingy on the floe, when, from 
seven to nine PM., the pressure again came on with unabated violence, forcing 
her taffrail 40 and her bow 30 feet above the level of the floe, up the side of the 
berg. The masses of ice were now running near ten feet above the bulwark, many 
pieces of which we prevented from falling on board with capstan bars. Some- 
times when on the point, as it were, of tumbling in on our decks, the floe would 
again sink, thereby relieving us from great pressure. The berg slewed at this 
time a little to the northward, and the pressure soon after ceased. “®he piled-up 
musses then sar from alongside, leaving the ship suspended on the side of the 

. With two | wedge pieces, one at the outer side of the outer sternpost, 
ther at her bow, being the only support to keep her stationary and up- 

in that dangerous position. Fearing she would fall over on her broad- 

side (her starboard, or off side), as she had listed over, I had the hatchways 
battened down fore and aft. I now got over her bows, and walked under her 
bottom to the screw sternpost, and, as far as the eye could detect, she had 
received not so much as arub, although the pressure she sustained made her shake 
and tremble violently fore and aft. I had provisions got up, ready to pass to the 
boats on the ice as soon as opportunityoffered. At 10P.m.the pressure again came 
i the ice piling up around us. From 11 to 12 Pm. the floe 

y. At 2am, August 28th, the floe split to the southward of us, 
eased «ff about a foot from the ship’s side, and then the pressure 
n ; the floe moving at the rate of 24 knotsan hour, piling up aboutus 
| manner. About a quarter-past 8 a.M. the floe split in 

several places, allowing a rush of water for a moment close to the vessel, which 
again swept away all that supported her, except the two small providential 
wedges of ice before alluded to. I now felt sure, and I think all on board with me, 
that the ve-sel must fall over on her broadside. At 9 30 a.m. the props gave 
way, and the vessel, to our joy, slid almost imperceptibly from her perilous posi- 
tion without sustaining the slightest damage. I was now in hopes I should 
have been erabled to get her round the north end of the berg, but at a quarter to 
10 aM another very heavy pressure came on, forcing the ship a second time up 
ne berg, and withim a ‘oot or two of her former position: At 10 a.m. the ice 
tarionary., One whale-boat and the dingy were crushed to atoms, 

‘ asathread-paper by the last onset, the ice running overthem before 

the men could get to their rescue. I now had the preserved meats passed on to 
the five. Soon after, “ water” having been reported to me under the lee of the 
berg, and having observed the Pioneer drift past it to the northward, I was in 
hopes might bethere. I therefore sent two men to the top of it to see where 
she was. On their return they reported her being four or five miles to 
the northward. They were hardiy on board, and the provisions scarcely out of 
the ship, before the fioe agan split in several places, drifting the men and re- 
maining whale-bvats away to the northward on a large pieceof ice. Iobserved 
them doing their utmost to keep in sight and close tothe vessel, but to no 
purpose, the fioe driving north too fast for them; they launched the boat and 

tried to pull np, but were obliged to give up and put her on the floe again. 

I now got the pinnace, my only remaining boat, ready for launching over the 
gunwale, and this I felt to be a mere mockery, for, had the vessel failen over, of 
which she was in danger a second time, the boat would have shared the same 
fate as the other two, in amoment. The berg would Lave been then our only 
chance of d+liverance, and this wasa forlorn hope, as it was so steep and slippery 
that I am sure many of us would have lost our lives in attempting to get on to 
it; and, in ail probability, those who had been happy enough to have 
gained it, would have been frozen to death before assistance could possibly have 
been rendered them. ‘*The temperature stood en board at x 83°; #.¢. one 
degree above treezing point; it was also blowing hard at the time from SE. 
On the berg the temperature would have been much lower, and the berg itself 
was too steep for any one to move about upon in order to keep their blood in 

’ About } before | PM., the ship again slipped cff the berg, and 

2 ahead. I was again in hopes I should have been able to get her 

north end of the berg; but at 1 p.m. a heavy floe, 5 feet thick, came 

us at the rate of three miles an hour, forcing the vessel against the berg, 

time, with great violence, making her timbers crack and groan toa most 

at, Carrying away her rudver and screw-framing. This I consider to 

1€ worst pressure of any, as it listed her over ** seven degrees by the 

> frem the berg. I feared the ice wou!d have run on board, and so 

overwhelmed her, but fortunately she rose toit. Had I not witnessed it, 

could have believed it possible that avy vessel could have withstood such 

dous pressure. At2PM.. quite as suddenly as the pressure had com- 

meuced, it eas: d off, and the ship fl ated once more. I ordered the jibs to be 

hvisted, and she rounded in safety the north end of the ber. ‘On rounding 
the berg, the Pioneer bore northward, about seven miles distant from us.” 

I do most thankfully acknowledge my firm belief that no human power could 
possibly have saved the ves:el from utter destruction; nothing but the merciful 
interveniion of Divine Providence could have doneit. We could do little but 

knowing but that the next moment might dash our trail barque 

t into a thousand pieces; and, had such been the case during 

is my firm conviction that not a soul on board could have 

ved, e had no boat to assist us; the Pioneer had drified to the norih- 
nd the ship, having gone ahead, was under a very steep, nearly perpen- 
part of the berg, and no one, I am confident, could have got upon it from 


vill be glad to hear that all the officers and men under my command 
behaved with great zeal and alacrity in duing their utmost to execute my orders 
given from time to time during our perilous position, of wnich, according to the 
best of my ability, I have endeavoured to give you an accurate account, and 
which, I think, will interest you all. 


(Signed) JOHN BERTIE CaToR. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Letters have been received from Lieutenant Pim, dated Dec. 11. He 
arrived at St. Petersburg on the 6th, and was dwelling at the British Embassy 
till such time as he conld obtain the Emperor’s approbation of, and consent to, 
his expedition. Intimation had been made to Mr. Pim that he was to have the 
honour of an audience with his Imperial Majesty. 

Captain W. Penny has addressed a letter to the Zimes, stating he had been 
lately at Peterh-ad, his native place, and had met with Captain Martin, who, 
when commanding the whaler Znterprise,in 1845, was the last person te com- 
municate with Sir John Franklin. The Zaterprise was alongside the Erebus in 
Me'ville Bay, and Sir John invited Captain Martin to dine with him, which the 
latter declined doing, as the wind was fair to go south. Sir John, while con- 
versing with Captain Martin, told him that he had five years’ provisions, which 
he cou d make last seven, and his people were busily engaged in salting down 
birds, of whic they had several casks full already, and twelve men were out 
shooting more. Captain Penny remarks, that such determination and foresight 
at that early period must inspre the greatest hopes. Captain Martin, not at- 
taching any importance to the conversation, did not communicate it to Lady 
Frauklin. Captain Penny adds, that Captain Martin’s veracity may be relied 
upon, He is retired from the fishing, having made himself independent. 

The Hants Telegraph _ States that the Admiralty determined not to 
send another eapedition in search ot Sir John Frauklin by way of Behring’s 
Straits. The Plover is to be communicated with each year by a man-of-war— 
the Amp/itrite is the next. ‘The arrival of the news brought by the Dedalus, 
that the Plover had not been able to get north, decided the question, and de- 
— were sent out by the mail to the Pacific, saying what was to be done in 


He was First | 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sonpayr, December 28.—First Sunday after Christmas. 
Monpary, 29.—Lord Stafford beheaded, 1689. 

Tuespay, 30.—Order of Jesuits established, 1535. 
Wepnespay, 31.—St. Sylvester. 

Tuurspay, Jannary Ist, 1852.—Cireumcision. 

Farpay, 2.—Edmund Burke born, 1730. Lavater died, 1801. 
Saturpay, 3.—General Monk died, 1670. 





TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 3, 18:2. 
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OYAL “MARIONETTE” THEATRE late Gallery of 


Practical Science, Adelaide-strest, Strand).—This new and elegan Theatre will OPEN 


in a few days with a Series of novel and attractive Performances, of which full particulars 
will be daly announced. 
+ > Dr . 
STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr W BATTY.—On MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, and during the week, will be 
presented, for the /ast six nights, the highly popular Melodrama of AZAEL, which must be 
withdrawn to make room for a splendid spectacle, founded on the interesting novel of * Blue- 
beard; or, Female Curiosity,” which will be brought forward in a style of magnificenc for 
which thia establishment has so jong been renowned; and in which will be introduced a pair 
of trained Elephants, male and female, purchased by Mr Ba'\y expressly for this Amphi- 
theatre: they are allowed to be the most tractable pair ever brought into England. A:ter 
which, Batty’s SCENES in the CIRCLE, by French and English artistes of the highest cele- 
brity. The whole to conclude with, each night, the most success‘ul Pantomime ever produced, 
eatitled MR and MRS BRIGGS; or, Panch’s Festival, Mirth, Wit, and Jollity. Tickets may 
be had at the Box-office, from Eleven till Four, daily. 


HRISTMAS PANTOMIMES and ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Mr SAMS has the honour to announce that he has the BEST PRIVATE BOXES 

for vightly disposal at EVERY 1 HEATRE in LONDON.—ROYAL LIBRakyY, |, St James’s- 
street. 


R. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT.—Mr. John 
4! Parry will give his NOTES, Vocal and Instrumental, at the HORNS, KENNING Tc N, 
on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, DECEMBER 30th, commencing at Half-past Eight, being 
the final representation of it previous to the production of a new Entertainment now in pre- 
paration. 


. be > + + x ea 

OBIN’S SOIREES PARISIENNES et FANTASTIQUES, 

232, Piccadilly, opposite the Haymarket, NoW OPEN.—Third Programme. Inimi- 

table Novelties! ! THIS EVENING, and every follewing Evening, at Eight o'Clock, M and 

Madame Robin will resume their inimitable SOIREES and grand Juvenile Véte for the 

Christmas Holidays. Every Wednesday a Morning Performance, at Half-past Two. 

Children under ten years half price. Places may be secured at Mr Mitchell's, Royal Library, 

33, Old Bond-street; Sams, Koyal Library, 1, St James’-street; Ebers, Andrews, and all the 
principal libraries. 


*LECTRO-BIOLOGY.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. — Rev. 
THEOPHILUS FISKE will continue his NEW SERIES of DEMONSTRATIONS of 
the reality of this new Science, by a variety of Wonderful and Amusing Experiments upon 
persons in a perfectly wakeful staie. and under no Mes.ueric influemce whatever, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, DECEMBER 27, and every Even- 
ing next Week, at 8 o'clock. Experiments at the City of London Literary Institution every 
Monday Evening. 
ATLIN’S CELEBRATED AMERICAN INDIAN COL- 
LECIION for HOLIDAYS, open Day and Evening, at 6, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL- 
MALL; and briliantly Illuminated at Nign °'0 Paintings in Oil, and several thousand 
Indian Curiosities, Costumes, Weapons, &c. Costumes on Living Figures, with Explanations, 
from 8 to 10; and Model of Niagara Falls.—Admission, 18; Children and Schools, Half price. 


ETHLEHEM, the BIRTHPLACE of CHRIST, Bethany, 
Nazareth, Mount of Olives, Garden of Gethsemane, Jerusalem.—These memorable 
places, among which the life of the Saviour was wed, and fuil of the most solemn and in- 
teresting reminiscences, canno: but suggest themre:ves to the mind at the present season, and 
a pilgrimage thither is most appropriate. They are included in BARTLETT’S DIORAMA of 
JERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND, painted on a seale of great magnificence. A grandeur 
of effect and impressiveness are produced by the introduction of Sacred Vocal Music (never 
attempted at any other Diorama), sung by a full choir, with organ accompaniment. Daily 
at 12, 3, and 8 o’clock.—Admission, !s, 28, and 2s 6d. St. George’s Gallery, Hyde Park- 
corner. 


. i? =v TINS 

TOW OPEN.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the OLD 
WATER-COLOUR GALLERY, 5, Pall-Mall East, comprising, amongst other im- 
portant works, choice specimens by Turner, RA; Mulready, K A; Roberts, RA; Stanfield 
RA; Webster, RA: Landseer, RA; Hart, R A; John Martin, K L: Cattermole, John Lewis 
Copley Fielding, Frith, A RA; Ward, AR A; Egg, AR A; Hunt, Lei ch, Topham, Tenniel 














now OPEN daily, at the hours of Twelve, Three, and Eight, at the Asiatic Gallery, 
Baker-street Bazaar, Portman square. Admission, 1s; Stalls, 3s 6d. 

* This moving picture has appeared under the direction of the clever authoress of ‘* Wan- 
derings of a Pilgrim during four-and-twenty years in the East, with Revelations of Life in 
the Zenana."” The beautiful scenery of the Ganges has been put on canvas with great arvistic 
skill, strict attention to incident and detail, and every variety of mechanical effect which 
could be contrived to illustrate the peculiarities of a tropical climate. The scene commences 
in Fort William, Bengal, whence the entire course of the river is traced to its source in the 
Himalaya, a magnificent view of the snowy regions of Gangoutri concluding the diorama. 
This tableau alone is worth going far to see; no other painting on so grand a scale, and at the 
same time so elaborately finished, has a place in our recollection.”—John Bull. 

icensed pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
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ALDWELL’S ASSEMBLY ROOMS, DEAN-STREET, 

SOHO, capable of accommodating 2000 persons.—Soirées Dansantes Every Night— 
Admission, 6d; per quarter, £1 |s.—Mr Caldwell guarantees to teach amy Lady or Gentle- 
man unacquainted with the routine of ths Ball-room to enter with grace and freedom and 
take part in this fashionable amusement in six private lessons, for £1 Is. 

The next HOLIDAY NIGHT wiil take piace on New Year’s-eve. Admission, Is. 





HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—The GARDENS of the ZOOLO- 
GICAL SOVIETY, in the REGENT’S PARK, will be OPEN to VISITORS, on payment 
of SIX PENCE cach, EVERY DAY except Sunday, from CHRISTMAS-EVE to JANUARY 6th 
inclusive. The HIPPOPOTAMUS and the URAN UTAN are erhibited from 11 till 4 o’clock. 
The Collection includes 1750 Living Animals; having recently been increased by the addit‘en 
of 60 species from the Colieciion at Knowsley. 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
r Tore y 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Lecture by 

George Barker, Esq. on the Ballad Music of England, commencing with his celebrated 
Entertainment, AN ENGLISH CHRIS(MAS, every Evening, for a fortnix ht, excep: Saturday, 
at Eight o'clock. Lecture ty J H Pepper, Esq, on Ward’s New Submarine Lamp. Lecture by 
Dr Bachhoffaer, on the Philosophy of Scientific Recreation. Numerous Prize Models. Works 
of Art, &c. from the Great Exhibition will be explained by Mr. Crispe. Optical Effects in 
Dissolving Views, Microscope, Chromatrope, &c. Diver and Diving-bell, &c.—Admission. !8; 
Schools and Children under ten years of age, Half-price.—Open daily from Eleven to Five; 
and every evening, except Saturday, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 








ONDON to DUBLIN, via HOLYHEAD, in 134 Hours.— 


Three communications daily on week days, tweon Sundays. Sea passage 44 hours. 
First Class, £3; Second £2. Return ticke:s (available for a fortnight): First class. £4 10s; Se- 
cond, £3. Children nnder Twelve, Half-price. For full particulars of the booking-through 
system: between Fngiand and Ireland, see ‘** Bradshaw's Guide,” page 122; ** Walsh's Irish 
Gui‘e.’ page 20; and * Fisher's Irish Guide.” page 2 


“TNT r . Tre cir . 77, 
NEW COUNTY COURTS SUiTORS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
es Offices, Seymour Chambers, 5, Duke-street, Adelphi. 

This Associa'ion has b en formed for the purpose oi enabling Suitors to have plaints taken 
out and proceedings conducted through the medium of a Centrai Office, thereby avoiding the 
loss of time, inconvenience, and trouble of the claimant attending the various iocatities 

A commission of £5 per centum will be required, in all cases, on the amount received with- 
out proceedings; or £74 per cent. om sums above £10 and not exceeding £20; or £10 per 
cent. on those not exceeding £10 after proceedings ace taken. 

No charge is made in unproduetive cases. 

Furiber instructions and prospectus may be obtained of the Secretary; or of Mr COLOM- 
BLNE, Solicitor, No. 87, St Martiu’s-lane 

Office hours, 10 to 4; and on Monday evenings from 6 to 8. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
h EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
gow, 73, St. Vincent-street. 





RANCE SOCIETY. Offices: London, 25, Pall-Mall; Dublin, 22, Nassau-street; Glas- 


DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin Phibips, Esq, F RS, Chairman Thomas Stevenson, Esq, FSA 

Edward Doubleday, Esq, FLS RK Bentley Todd, MD, FRS 

Major Henry Doveton Alfred Waddilove, DC L 

George Gun Hay, Esq James Whishaw, Esq, FSA 

Charles Richardson, Esq 

At the TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Society, held on the 27th day of 

November, 1851, it was shown that the new business transacted in each year since the 
establishment of the Seciety was as follows:— 


YEAR aD | New Policies ~~ Sums Assured by New | Annual Premiums New 
3 i Poiicies. - olicie: 
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This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance of Diseased Lives. The 
gy charged in such cases is reduced to ordinary rates, on restoration to permanent 

ait 

Healthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other offices. 

A Reversionary Bonus was added to the policies at last Divisien of Profits, equal to about 
50 per cent. on the premiums paid. 

‘rhe Policies issued by this Society give greater facilities to parties going to, or residing in, 
foreign c\imates than those of any other Company. Premiums for India and the Colonies 
very mederate. 

Every rat of Life Assurance business is transacted by this Society, and a subscribed 
Capital of Half-a- Million sterling affords a pl g for the fulfi of the Com- 
pany’s engagements. 

Prospsctuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information may be obtained of the 
Secretary at the Chief Office, or ou application to any of the Mociety’s agents in the country. 

G. P. NELSON, Actuar, 








.G. I y- 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 








Now ready, price Is., 
Th 
d heey ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
FOR 1852, 
Reing the eighth annual issue of this beautifully embellished and useful 
Almanack; containing Twelve ENGRavines of the Montus, Designed by 
Witiam Harvey, and Engraved by Dalzieil; Twetve Desians by Gavaxkni, 
Engraved by Williamson; Events of the Months, with numerous Illustrations ; 
Fifty AstronomicaL DiaGRaMs, by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., and of tha 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich; a History and Tables of the Great Exhibition, 
and Twelve Portraits of the Royal Commissioners, &. &c. 
Published by Witt1am LitTLE, 198, Strand, London, 
*,* Country Orders supplied for Cash only. 
EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK for JANUARY, 1852, 
price 38 6d.is now ready May be ordered of ali Booksellers, 
Published by WEBSTER and Co, 60, Piccadilly. 
OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, supported by 
Veluntary Contributions.—The ELECTION of CHILDREN will take place on 
FRIDAY, 13th FEBRUARY next. 
Candidates should be immediately nominated. — 
Children of those once in prosperity are eligible, whether orphans or not, and from all 
nations. 
Subscriptions and denations gratefully received by the Committee ; or 
2, Char.otte-row, Mansion: hous rae E. F, LEEKS, Secretary. 
OYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
CHARING-CROSS; for the Relief ot the Poor afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 
Since the year 1817 to tho Ist of January, 1851, 82 725 persons have availed themselves of 
the bene® of this charity, which was the first to admit patients without any letter of recom- 
mendation. The Committee of Management make this most URGENT APPEAL to the 
charitable for pecuniary aid to assist them in supporting and extending those beneficia) pur- 
poses for which this institution was founded. The Hospital is capable of receiving 30 in- 
patients, butonly 20 can be admitied for want of means, although 5000 persons apply for re- 
lief annually. Subscriptions received by Messrs Coutts and Co, bankers, Strand; by Messrs 
Drummonds, Charimg-cross; by Colonel Wood, the treasurer, Lettleton; by the Secretary, or 
by the Housekeeper at the Hospital. The Committee most gratefully acknowledge the fol- 
lowing donations :— ROP 
Bishop of Drrham +» £6 0 0] Benjamin Pycock, Esq .. 
Executors of Sir John Eliey «+ 30 0 O| By Charity Sermon at St. Jame 
Miss Nash eo ee ee 650 Paddington .. 
AC Barclay oe oe «+ 25 0 O| Colonel Broke . 

OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, REGENT-STREET, and 2, 

ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON. Established 1806. 

It is respectiully notified to parties hoiding policivs in this Office, the renewals of which 
fall due at Chrisimas, that the same should be paid on or before the 9h of January. The 
receipts are lying at the offices in London, and in ihe hands of the several Agents. 

The terms of the County Fire Offic: are highly advantageous to the Insured, and have 
secured to it a large share of public approbation. All claims are s tiled with premotitude 
and libera ity. Full particulars will be imm diately furnished to parties app ying p rsonally, 
or by post, tv eiiher of the above cffices, or to any of the Agents who are appointed in all the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom. JOHN A BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—ANNUAL DIVI*ION OF PROFITS. 
ITY OF GLASGUW LIFE ASSURANCE AND RE- 
VERSIONARY COMPANY. 
Established 1858, and constituted by Act of Parliament. 
Offices :—40, St Vincent-place, Glasgow; 19, St Andrew’s-square, Edinbugh; 120, Pall Mall 





don. 
GOVEKNOR—The Right Hon the Earl of Glasgow. 
DEPUTY-GOVERNOR—Jam-s Oswald, Esq. 

The special attention of parties intencing to effect assurances on their lives is requested to 
the advantages th-y will derive by doing so in this office, on or befove the 20th of January 
next, s0 as to obtain a share of the turplus then to be divied; and their attention is also 
cailed to the nature and extent of the permanent benefit arising to all policy holders of the 
participating class, in future years, from the peculiar plan of bonus division followed by this 
company exclusively. 

The distinctive advantages offerred by this Company are stated and illustrated in a popular 
and easy form, in a pamphlet recently published, entitled ** fhe Bonus System,” conies of 
which may be had at the offices, and which should be perused by’every one who has in it view 
to open a hfe policy. 

A perural of that pamphlet, it is believed, will be sufficient to convince the reader that the 
mere amount of boaus declared by an office is not the only or the best test of the ultimate benefit 
to the assured, and that the illustrations which a e frequently given of the additions made toa 
few old polici:s effected probably im the early years of a life assurance business can be no 
criterion whatever of the probable future additions to be received by parties effecting policies 


Row. 

The Annual Bonus System, exclusively followed by this Company, is the only one which 
does justice equally to new and to old policy holders; by it, one favoured class is not benefited 
at the expense of others, but all heiders of p licies of the participating class are alike 
benefited, in proportion to the amount of their respective assurances. 

Proposals, Tabies of Rates, aud every iniormation, will be supplied at the offices, or any of 
the provincial agencies. 

D WALKINSHAW, Manager. 

HUGH BREMNER, Secretary at London. 





ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1352, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 
wITK 
A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 
Containing the Continuation of the Panorama of the Great Exhibition. 


Tue Late Cour p’ETaT 1N France.—Next week we shall Illustrate M. Granier 
de Cassagnac’s interesting Narrative of the Events of the 2d of December. 
Also, the Fashions for the New Year, and several other seasonable novelties. 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Parables of our Lord.——Family Almanack.—Jacob Bendixen, 3 vola.——Junius and 
his Works._—The Weaver of Quellbrun.—Lane’s Tel:scopic Views of the Great Ex- 
hibition.—The German Tree.-——Harvey Briehtside ——The Story without an End —— 
Instinct and Keason.——The school for Husbands. 3 vols._—Life of ‘Ihomas Stothard —— 
Norica.——Cicero’s Orations ——Sir Thomas Browne's W orks.——Neonder'’s Church History. 
——Webster’s Royal Ked Book.——A Young Traveller's Journal in America.—_—Heaiih 
and Wealth. 
Music —The Young Singer’s Book cf Songs.——Birthday Mareh.——May Polka.——Ane- 
move Polka.—— Farewell to the Exhibition. 


Sane 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DACEMBER 27, 1851. 





Tue secession of Lord Palmerston from the Cabinet is an event 
of serious importance. It would have been so at any time; but, in 
the present circumstances of Europe, it is of more than ordinary 
significancy, and will excite as much of joy and satisfaction in 
some quarters, as of regret and alarm in others. Whether the act 
were a voluntary one on the part of his Lordship, or whether it 
were forced upon him by his furmer colleagues, we are not at pre- 
sent informed; and probably we shall have to wait until the meet- 
ing of Parliament before any explanation besed upon sufficient 
authority is laid before the world. But, in either case, the fact 
remains the same. The Russell Administration has lost its most 
able, most accomplished, most efficient, and most popular member. 
With a Premier the remembrance of whose past services to the 
Liberal cause has been weakened by the effect of his acts and 
opinions as a Minister, and whose best friends hint at his retire- 
ment from office to the dignified privacy of the peerage, as the 
fitting close of his public career; with a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the most unpopular who ever filled that office, and whose 
inefticiency is notorious enough to have become a by-word; and 
with a Colonial Secretary of the very greatest ability tor producing 
mischief aud ill-will, the Ministry cannot afford to lose such a 
man us Lord Palmerston. If it were weak before, it will be 
still weaker now; and the public belief that its days 
are few, and that it cannot long survive the meeting of Par- 
liament, will be still further confirmed and strengthened. There 
are various rumours afloat as to the causes which have produced 
this Whig catastrophe, the balance of opinion being that his Lord- 
ship’s resignation has been forced upon him. The very injudicious 
speech to the Islington deputation, which gave such umbrage to 
the Austrian Government, and which pained his Lordship’s friends 
as much as-it offended his opponents, is by many supposed to be 
the immediate cause of bis secession; while others, with less 
reason, allege that, in some way or other, his views with 
regard to French politics have been chiefly instrumental to 
the result. However this may be, it is beyond doubt that 
the damage will be that of the Administration, and not thatoi Lord 
Palmersion, Wherever thera is an absolute tyrany in Europe, his 
Lordship is looked upon with hatred or mistrust; and wherever 
there is a desire for constitutional liberty, repressed by bayonets, 
or threatened by irresponsible autocrats, there has his Lordship 
admirers and friends who mention his name with hope, and look 
upon his life and retention of power as one security for the ul- 
timate prevalence of temperate and wise freedom throughout 
Europe. But Lord Palmerston is young in spirit—his ener- 
gies are unimpaired, and he is in the position, if he so wills 
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it, to form and to lead a more powerful party than is at present 
to be found in the House of Commons. Whether he will do 
so, remains to be seen. But a question more immediately im- 
portant is, whether any change in the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment will result in consequence of this secession ; and whether 
Lord Granville, the young, rising, and very able statesman, who 
has accepted the arduous post of Foreign Secretary (rendered 
doubly arduous by the fame of his great predecessor)— 
will follow in his footsteps, and carry out his policy, with 
as much vigour, and with more discretion; or whether 
an alliance with absolutism is to be the new policy of the Whigs. 
These questions must for the present remain unanswered, and we 
must await the meeting of Parliament for more precise information, 
The Ministry is said to be fully conscious of the loss which it has 
experienced, and as fully aware of the necessity of strengthening 
itself by the infusion of new and tried men into its 
ranks. By the promotion of Lord Granville it gains nothing; 
for his Lordship was already in office, and gave it all 
the support which his popular name and admitted talents could 
bestow. This fact renders it all the more probable that some fur- 
ther changes will be made; and that, in spite of family connexion, 
it will be deemed prudent to have a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whose name shall not recall the most blundering inefficiency, and 
a Colonial Secretary who shall not impede the pacification of 
Kaffraria, and be a stumbling-block which none of our colonies 
can get over. 


THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” ITS 
SUPPLEMENTS AND DOUBLE NUMBERS. 


THE busiest year in the annals of newspaper history approaches to its 
close; and we take advantage of the opportunity to say a few words, 
not in self-laudation, but in explanation of the course that we have been 
compelled to adopt to keep our readers and subscribers au courant of the 
interesting events which have marked its progress. The Great Exhibition 
of the Arts and Industry of all Nations called upon the conductors of all the 
public journals of the metropolis to make extraordinary exertions to 
spread through the land the record of the marvels contained in the 
Palace of Industry. If it called upon those newspapers to bestir them- 
selves which merely report and describe events by the ordinary language 
of words, it still more urgently called upon such a journal as the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, which a contemporary has called “ the 
wonder of the 19th century,” to produce not merely a record in language, 
but in “pictures,” of the treasures of art which were congregated 
together in Hyde Park, and to perpetuate, for the instruction of distant 
readers and of posterity, in a manner more thoroughly and effectively 
than any non-illustrated periodical, however able, might hope to do, the 
triumphs of art and manufacture effected by the various nations who 
contributed to the display. It has been universally admitted, that, high 
as were the expectations which were formed of the powers and resources of 
this Journal to illustrate the Exhibition in a worthy manner, we not 
simply equalled, but surpassed, them. The long series of Exhibition 
Supplements, though we were of necessity obliged to charge our sub- 
scribers doubie price for them, were, we may state, so well received 
by the public, notwithstanding the extra charge of sixpence, 
that a large increase in the number of our subscribers com- 
menced with the first week in May, and has progressively continued 
from week to week up to the present time. Our circulation now exceeds 
by several thousands (we need not say by how many scores, as these who 
desire more precise information may procure it at the Stamp Office) the 
numbers which we issued prior to that period. For this appreciation of 
our efforts we are deeply grateful, and shall do our utmost, at all future 
times, to maintain the high position we have attained, and to increase 
the beauty, the interest, and the permanent usefulness of our Journal. 
We shall spare neither cost nor labour to make it worthy of the 
unprecedented favour which it has gained, and, we trust we may say 
without vanity, which it has deserved. We shall never incur the labour 
and expense of producing a Double Number without being previously 
satisfied that the public expects it of us, and that the importance of the 
events to be illustrated demands it; but we have already made arrange- 
ments to present gratis, during the year 1852, to all old subscribers, and 
to subscribers commencing at the conclusion of the present Volume, a 
series of twenty Half-sheet Supplements, illustrated in the highest style 
of which the art of wood engraving is susceptible, and embracing those 
general subjects of Literature, Art, Music, &c., which, in consequence of 
the small space at our command in our ordinary Number, we might 
otherwise be compelled to pass over. When we state that, inclusive of 
the stamp, the cost to us of a single gratuitous Half-sheet Supplement 
is upwards of £600, our readers may form some estimate of the expense 
whieh we thus voluntarily incur to merit their favour and to increase 
our own usefulness at the same time ; and, bearing this in mind, they will 
not, we trust, consider, upon the comparatively rare occasion when we 
issue a Double Number, that we tax them unduly. The Musical Sup- 
plement alone, which we issue at the charge of Sixpence, could not be 
offered by any other agency than our own at less than five times the 
money. We only mention these facts en famille, as it were—though it 
must be confessed our “ family” is a rather numerous one—and, as we 
said before, not in laudation of ourselves, but simply in explanation, 
and that our old, as well as new, friends may know the arrangements 
we have made. 

RESIGNATION OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN SECRE- 
TARY BY LORD PALMERSTON, AND APPOINTMENT OF 
EARL GRANVILLE. 

The following announcements of Ministerial changes were made in the 

Times and Globe of Wednesday last :— 

A few days ago, after the departure of all the Ministers from London, and at 
the near approach of Christmas, a Cabinet Council was unexpectedly summoned, 
although no assignable cause of public interest had occurred to explain this 
sudden requisition. This Cabinet was held on Monday, the 22d inst., and it was 
remarked with surprise that Lord Palmerston, one of the most assiduous mem- 
bers of the Government, was not present. From these circumstances suspicion 
was excited, and surmise became rife. We now have it in our power to remove all 
further uncertainty on the subject, for we are enabled to announce, that frem 
the day on which that Cabinet was held Viscount Palmerston ceased to hold the 
office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or to be a member of her Majesty’s 
Government.— 7imes. 

We are enabled to announce that Lord Granville has been appointed Lord 
Palmerston’s successor. The evidences of statesmanlike abilities and attain- 
ments which have been afforded by all the noble Lord’s recent speeches are 
abundantly sufficient to justify his promotion to a more elevated position of 
public trust.— Globe. 


Tue New Foreicn Mrnister.—Granville George Leveson-Gower, 
second Earl Granville, and now her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, is a comparatively young man, having been born in 1815. He graduated 
at Christ Church, Oxford ; was for a short time attaché to the British Embassy 
in Paris, and subsequent'y Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; he was 
appointed a railway commissioner in 1846, in which year he succceded to the 
Earldom ; Master of the Queen’s Buckhounds, July, 1846; Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, May, 1848; was M.P. for Morpeth, from February, 1837, to 
February, 1840, and sat for Lichfield, from September, 1841, to January, 1846; 
was appointed a Deputy-Lieutenant of Salop, 1846; Second Major, ‘Staffordshire 
Yeomanry, 1848. Earl Granville was, it must be remembered, chairman of the 
council of the Royal Commission of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The first 
Eurl was a distinguished diplomatist; he was uncle to the second Duke of 
Sutherland, and was long known as Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, 





DirtomaAtic CHANGES,—We have reason to believe that the Marquis 
of Normanby is about to leave Paris, and that Sir H. Bulwer is likely to replace 
him as our Minister in France. We hear also, that Count Flahaut will shortly 
arrive in Englandas Minister from the French Republic, in the place of Count 
Walewski, who is about to return to France.—Heraid of Wednesday. 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 





THE COURT AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the younger members of 
the Royal family, left Osborne on Saturday last, upon their return to 
Windsor Castle for the Christmas holidays. 

The Royal party left Osborne at half-past ten, and, crossing the 
Solent in the Fairy, Royal steam-tender, took the railway at Gosport, 
proceeding thence by special train to Windsor. 

On Sunday the Queen and the Prince Consort walked in the slopes, 
= ———— attended divine service in the private chapel of the 

astle. 

On Tuesday her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent dined with her 
Majesty and the Prince consort. General Sir Julius Hartmann, Lieut.- 
Colonel Miiller, and Captain Griindell had also the honour of joining the 
Royal dinner party. 

On Wednesday his Royal Highness Prince Albert enjoyed the sport of 
pheasant shooting in the Royal preserves. 

The Marquis of Ormonde and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. N. Hood have 
succeeded Lord Waterpark and General Sir F. Stovin as Lordand Groom 
in Waiting to her Majesty. 





We believe the honour of having her Majesty within the princely 
halls of Dunrobin may be looked for next year. Active preparations are going 
on with the view of putting the grounds and the outbuildings in a tasteful con- 
dition, and a number of masons are in constant employment.—Jnverness Courier. 

DIsTRIBUTION OF HER MaJgsty’s Curistuas Bounty TO THE 
AGED Poor.—On Monday her Majesty’s Christmas bounty was distributed at 
the Royal Almonry-office, Middle Scotland-yard, by the almoners and sub- 
almoners,to 400 men and women above sixty years of age, each of whom received 
5s., the money being paid in two new half-crowns, issued for the purpose from 
the Mint. The average age of the recipients was 82, 50 of the number being up- 
wards of 90 years of age, and three centenarians. 4 

Lord John Russell arrived in town on Wednesday morning from the 
seat of the Duke of Bedford, Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. His Excellency the 
Russian Minister had an interview with his Lordship at his official residence in 
Downing-street. In the afternoon Lord and Lady John Russell left town for 
Pembroke-lodge, Richmond Park. 

Yesterday (Friday) her Majesty held a Privy Council at Windsor 
Castle, for which the summonses had bedn issued on Wednesday to the Ministers 
and officers of state. At this Privy Council the seals of the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs were delivered to Earl Granville, who replaces Lord Pa!- 
merston in that department of the Government. 

The Duke of Wellington has left Apsley House for Strathfieldsaye 
for the holidays. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland and the Lady Constance Leve- 
son Gower have arrived at Trentham Hall, from the Earl of Carlisle’s, Castle 
Howard. The Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford have arrived on a visit to 
their noble relatives, from Lilies Hall. 

The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort and Lady Henrietta Somerset 
returned to Badminton Park on Wednesday, from visiting the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Ailesbury at Tottenham Park. The noble Dake and Duchess 
— & numerous family circle at his Grace’s hospitable seat during the 

olidays. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Anglesey will entertaina large 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


TuE Gotp-pust Rossery.—In the Court of Exchequer, on the 
20th inst., before the Lord Chief Baron and a special jury, the action of the firm 
of Rothschild against the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company, to recover £2235, 
the value of the gold dust stulen on the Sonth-western Railway, wus tried. The 
Attorney-General, Mr. Bramweil, and Mr. Willes appeared for the plaintiffs ; and 
Sir F, Thesiger, Mr. Crowder, Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. Boviil were counsel for the 
deferfdants. ‘The latter contracted to deliver in London a number of boxes of gold 
dust, at the freight of 12 per cent., from Pauama: out of 283 boxes, 11 belonged to 
the plaintiffs. The boxes arrived safely at Southampton, out at Winchester itis sup- 
posed that three boxes were stolen. The discovery of the robbery took place at Nine 
Elms; and one man at Winchester, and another man (who has siace committed 
suicide) at the Central Criminal Court, were convicted of participating in the rob- 
bery. A variety of legal points having been reserved tor the Court above, the 
Lord Chief Baron (whose summing up was favourable to the defendants) left the 
simple question to the jury, whether there had been negligence on the part of 
the defendants; and the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs, stating that, in 
their opinion, the defendants had been guilty of negligence. The verdict was 
therefore entered for the plaintiffs, subject to the points reserved, based on the bill 
of lading, in which losses hy robbery and dangers of the road, both in England 
and America, were especially excepted therein. 

1n the case of Dr. Granville, adjudicated a bankrupt, as a boarding 
and lodging house-keeper, before the Court of Bankruptcy, on the 20th, an im- 
mediate certificate of the second class was granted, his Honor considering that, 
although he had acted unwisely in speculating as a farmer, as an importer of 
seltzer water, and in a Thames River Improvement Company, his expenditure as 
a physician had been kept within his income, and his accounts were clear and 
exyhicit. 

The Lord Chancellor and the Lords Justices sat together for the first 
time, on Saturday, in the Court of Chancery, to decide on the interpretation of 
certain sections in the Bankrupt Law, arising out of a decision of Mr. 
Commissioner Evans, who refused protection to a bankrupt named Stan- 
ton, a watchmaker and jeweller in Buckingham, because he would 
not produce a certain cash and stock book. Twice had this matter 
been argued before the Court of Appeal, and finally it was submitted to the 
settlement of the congregated power of the appellate jurisdiction. Mr. C. 
P. Cooper and Mr. Simpson, for the bankrupt, contended that the Commissioner 
could not refuse protection except in cases provided for in the 256th section; 
or, admitting that such protection were refased, it could form no ground for 
granting a judgment cettificate enabling the assignees to arrest the bankrupt. 
Mr. J. Russell and Mr. Sturgeon, for the assignees, maintained that the pro- 
visions of the act as to the offences of bankrupts bore out the Commissioner in 
his interpretation thereof. The Lord @nancellor and the Lord Justice 
Cranworth gave judgaient entirely confirmatory of the view taken of the act by 
Mr. Commissioner Evans; but the Lord Justice Knight Bruce expressed his dis- 
sent, remarking upon the great absurdity, inaccuracy, and incongruity of ex- 
pression which pervaded almost every section of the act of Parliament which had 
been brought under their attention. The application to discharge the bankrupt 
from the confinement in which he is placed, by the creditors taking him in 
execution on the Commissioner’s certificate, is therefure refused. 

The Law Times suggests a remedy against the plunder of poor 
persons, on the part of the harpies who frequent the law courts, by requiring 
that in all cases of defence the bill of costs shall be delivered to and taxed by 
the officer of the court, by the clerk of the arraigns at the assizes, by the clerk 
of the peace at quarter sessions, and by the clerk to the magistrates before 
justices. Such a provision should be made compulsory by law, so that the taxed 
account should be given to the prisoner to assure him and his friends that he 
has been fairly deait wth. 

RINGING OF BELLS AT CLAPHAM.—Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, on 





party at Beaudesert during the holidays. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury have been receiving a 
succession of visitors at Tottenham Park. Among the company assemb'ed were 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke and Duchess of Beanutort and the Ladies 
Henrietta and Geraldine Somerset, Viscount and Viscountess Casilereach, the 


Carnarvon, Viscount and Viscountess Sydney, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Henry Baring, 


Flahau!t, Hon. Nina Blake, &c. 
Lord John Russell proceeded from Windsor Castle, on Monday even- 
ing, to his residence, Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park. His Lordship returned 


interview with the noble Lord at his official residence in Downing-street. His 
Lordship left town in the afternoon on a visit to the Duke of Bedford, at his seat, 
Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. Lord Lansdowne left town on Monday night for 
his seat, Bowood Park, Wiltshire: 

PrivaTE THEATRICALS.—On the 18th inst. Sir Perey and Lady 
Shelley opened their pretty little private theatre, at Boscombe, near Christ- 
church, to the surrounding nobility and gentry. The pieces represented were, 
“ The Gentleman over the Way,” a translation from the French, by Sir Percy 
Shelley; and an extravaganza, entitled **Candaules, King of Sardes,” emanat- 
ing from the combined pens of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley and Sir Percy Shelley. 
The Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M.P., Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, Miss Reynard- 
son, Miss Mary Reynardson, and Capt. W. Wingfield, were the principal 
performers. The pieces went off with the greatest possibie éclat, and, after the 


present were the Earl and Countess of Malmesbury, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Berkeley, the Hon. Captain and Mrs. Harris, Sir John and Lady Shelley, 
Admiral and Mrs. Topham, Colonel and Mrs. Craycroft, Major York, &c. 
The theatre is to be again thrown open, with a series of performances. The 
entire of the scenery, machinery, and decorations was painted and arranged 
by Sir Percy Shelley. 

Mr. G. F. Young, we are sorry to say, has been very seriously indis- 
posed. After the labour and fatigue of the late dinner given to him by the 
Protectionists visiting London on the occasion of the cattle show, the hon. mom- 
ber for Scarborough sought repose at Hastings, and on Sunday, the 14th inst., 
was there seized with paralysis. The last accounts state that he is much better, 
and will soon be able to attend to business. 

His Excellency the French Ambassador, the Count Walewski, has 
taken the mansion of the Hon. Captain Arthur Duncombe, M.P , in Grosvenor- 
square, where the Chancellerte has been removed from Lord Burlington’s, in 
Belgrave-square. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk will entertain a numerous family 
circle at Arundel Castle during the recess. Lord and Lady Foley and Lord and 
Lady Edward Fitzalan Howard have left town on avisit to their Graces. 

There has been a succession of hospitable gaieties during the last few 
days at Stoneleigh Abbey, in commemoratien of the christening of the heir to 
the title and estates of the barony of Leigh. The ceremony took place at the 
parish church of Ashow, and was attended by the Duchess of Northumberland, 
the Marchioness of Westminster, the Earl and Countess of Macclesfield, Lord and 
Lady Guernsey, Lord Saye and Sele, the Ladies Octavia and Agnes Grosvenor, 
tke Hon. Mrs. and Mr.C. B Adderley, M.P., the Hon. R. B. and Lady Elizabet 
Lawley, the Hon. and Rev. C. and Mrs. Twisleton, &c. The heir received the bap- 
tismal designation of ** Gilbert Henry Chandos.” His sponsors were the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, the Hon. E. Chandos Leigh, and the Hon. Mrs. Adderley. 
At the end of ihe baptismal ceremony a breakfast was spread atthe Abbey, and 


tained his numerous Gloucestershire and Warwickshire tenantry to dinner at 
the Abbey, in true baronial style. ‘In the evening there was a display of fire- 
works in the park. Onthe succeeding afternoon the children of the parochial 
schools at Westwood Heatb, Ashow, Starston, and Stoneleigh were regaled in 
the riding-school, and subsequently the poor of the same parishes. 

Tuk Royau Baron or BgExr.—This noble old English joint was 
brought into the Royal kitchen at Windsor Castle on Tuesday. The process of 
roasting commenced at eleven o'clock on the morning of that day, and was not 
completed before eleven o’c.ock at night. The baron, which was cut from a 
handsome Devon ox, weighed 430 1b,, and was placed cold on a side table at the 
Royal banquet on Christmas-day. 





NATIONAL SPORTS. 





Horses, as well as riders, will have a leisure time of it in all that relates to 
steeple-chasing, the only fixture between the present time and the middle of 
January being the Breewood on Tuesday next; it does not promise anything 
very imposing, either in the character or the quantity of sport. The only cours- 
ing appointments next week are the Great Smeaton (Yorkshire),commencing on 
Tuesday, and the Aston (Nantwich) on Thursday. r 





TATTERSALL’S. 


Cup, and an immense improvement in Don Pedro for the Metropolitan, were the 
most, in fact the sole, features of the betting this afternoon. Market prices at the 
close :— 
METROPOLITAN. 
| 40 to 1 agst Kate 
40 to | agst Hesse Homburg. 
CHESTER CUP. 
40 to 1 agst Ringleader 
45 to | _. Grand Duke 
50 tol —— Cardinal Wiseman 


22 to 1 agst Don Pedro | 40 to 1 agst Achyranthes 


35 to | agst High Sheriff 


50 to 1 agst Grosvenor 
40 to | _— Knook Knoll 


100 to 1 _. Knavesmiro 


DERBY, 
15 to 1 agst Augur (t) | 25 to 1 agst Orelio (t) | 25 to 1 agst Womersley 





Fixs Arts At Mancuester.—We are happy to learn that Mr. 
E. M. Ward’s picture of Louis XVI. in prison has obtained not only the 
hundred guinea prize offered this year by the Manchester Institution of the 
Fine Arts, but also the Heywood gold medal, and accompanying money prize, 
in the same city. We gave an Engraving of Mr. Ward's picture ‘in the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News last exhibition season. 

From the last report of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, just 
printed, it appears that the new Record Repository, now being built in Rolls- 
gardens, Fetter-lane, will cost £45,000. It will contain 331,496 cubic feet, of 
which 124,311 cubic feet will be required for records, and the remainder for light 
air,&c. Itis expected that there will be room for more records than there are, 
at present. 





Earl and Countess of Shelburne, the Earl and Countess of Glengall, the Earl of | 


Mr. Henry Corry, the Earl of Cardigan, the Countess Flahault and Malle. de | 


to town on Tuesday morning. His Excellency the French Ambassador had an | 


performance, the guests were entertained at supper. Among the company | 


in the evening a dinner was provided. On the following day Lord Leigh enter- | 


Monpay.—Some liberal investments on the High Sheriff for the Chester | 


Tuesday, delivered judgment in the case of Soltau v. De Held, granting an in- 
| junction to restrain the defendant, and all persons acting under his direction, or 
by his authority, from tolling or ringing the beils, or any of them, in the edifice 
occupied by the Redemptorist Fathers, s0 as to occasion any nuisance, di-turb- 
ance, and annoyauce to the plaintiff und his family, occupying the adjoining 
dweliing-house, situate in Park-road, Clapham. This jong-litigated cause has 
been frequeat'y before the Courts of Law and Equit.. In 1817 Mr. Soitau pur- 
chased one of two dwelling-tiouses, forming originally Lord Teignmouth’s man- 
sion-honse, with pleasure grounds. In July, 1848, the adjoining house to that 
| occupied by Mr. Soltau, was bousht by a re:igious order of the Roman Catholic 
| faith, called the “ Redemptoris: Fathers,” who appropriated the ground floor for 
worship, and appointed the Rev. Frederick De Held as priest; the house was 
| tien cal ed ** St. Mary’s Catholic Chapel,” and in August, 1848, the defendant, 
or some person in authority, caused a beliry to be erected. Tue bell was 
| tolled and rung fr five days in the week, five times every day; it was 
| rung six times on Saturday, and on Sunday the ringing began as early as five 
| o’clock in the morning, to the annoyauce ot the plaintiff and his family. Mr. 
| Soltau wrote to the superiors complaining of the nuisance, but received no 
| answer. In November, 1848, the Redemptorist Fathers registered their house, 
under the provisions of the 31 George 3, as a Roman Catholic chapel. There- 
| upon, as the beli-ringing continued, the plaintitf and his neighbeurs wrote to Dr. 
Wiseman, and had an interview with the cardinal’s soiicitor, who stated that the 
| bells were only rung for public purposes, but agreed that the eariy beli should 
be rung at six instead of five o’clock. No other concessiou was made. In May 
| last a church capable of holding 400 persons was erected on the ground attached 
to the premises of the Redempiorist Fathers, and a steep.e er tower, abont 100 
| feet high, containing : ix bells. The church was cailed ‘Our Immaculate Lady of 
| Victories,” and the bell-ringing became more frequent thaa ever; so loud was 
the peal that the plaiutiff and his amily could neither read, write, nor converse 
in his own house; and ie brought an action against the defendant in the Court 
of Exchequer, which was tried on the 13th o: last August, and obtained 40s. 
damages and costs. Shortly after the action had been commenced, the bell 
attached to the chapel, was removed from the rvof to one of the sides ; but from 
the 13th of August to the 9th of November neither the bells of the church nor 
of the chapel were rung, but on the Sunday, the 9th ef Novemper, tne bell- 
ringing was resumed, beginning at a quarter before nine a.M., fur s.X minutes; 
at twenty minutes past ten, a.M., for the same time; three belis at a quarter 
| before eleven, for the like space of time; one bell at half-past six p.m., for 
| five minutes; andthree bells at ten minutes to seven Pp M., for five minutes; 
andsince that date the bells had rung on Sundays regularly at these hours. 
| The defendant intimated that he shou!d order the six belis to be rung also on 
week days; their weight was 28 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 Ib., the Jargest be!l being 9cwt. 
| and their size in diameter amounted to 3teet each ‘The piainuff’s bearoom 
was within 20 yards of the bells of the chapel and church, ana he had been 
compelled to remove a daughter, who was in a delicate state of health, toa more 
quiet residence. If he were compelled to leave through the nuisance, it would 
| be ata great pecuniary sacrifice. The Vice-Chancellor, in referring to the legai 
points of the case, s!ated that in his view it was quite immuteria! whether the 
bell rnging was a public nuisance or not. To the plaintiff it might be an in- 
tolerable nuisance, but to persons at a distance it might produce the mst 
pleasurable sensations. Poets of all ages had written of the delight of listening 
to village bells, on some fine summer’s evening, at a distauce. It was the 
plaintiff who was the sufferer, and not the public generally; and it did not fol.ow 
| because a thing was a nuisance to several individuals that it was a public 
| Nnisan¢e : if it were a public nuisance, the remedy was by indictment at law, and 
| by information of the Attorney-General in equity, and 80, in case of a private 
nuisance, the remedy was by action at law or bill in equity. The plaintiff had 
established his right at law to prevent the nuisance of which be complained. 
| His Honor ;did not go on the legality or illegality of ringing bells. The p aintiff 
did not come to the nuisance, it came to him after a residence of 30 years in his 
house, with 30 years more of his lease unexpired. Tre diminution of valuein the 
shape of rent was an important indication of the fact of nukance. His Ho- 
nor’s opinion was that the extent of bell-ringing was an invasion of the 
comfort of a man’s home, and the plaintiff was entitled to the injunction. The 
church that had been erected was not in the eye of the law a church; it was no 
more so than the chapel or meeting-house of any denomination of Protestant 
| dissenters. A church in law 1s that building of which there is but 
one in the parish, or but one in the parochial district, where the 
parish is divided by act of Parliament, such building being vested 
in the person of the parish, of which there are churchwardens, to which 
| bells are an appendage recocnised by law, the churchwardens having the cus- 
tody of the belfry. Unless in special cases of churches founded by the Crown 
| or by Act of Parliament, parish churcbes are unver the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of the diocese. The edifice of the Fathers at Capham was not 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Winchester, in whose dioeese Clapham is 
situate. It is buta chapel, it is mo church ; it has no privilege, it has no legal 
| privilege of ringing bells in the same way that a parish church has the priviiege 
of having bellsorringing bells. He wouldnof intimate that it was unlawful for 
| Roman Catholics te have bells attached to their places of worship—he had 
| avoided and would avoid that question; but it must not be assumed that toe 
| building stood on the footing of a parish church. His Honor concluded a long 
| and elaborate judgment by stating that the plaintiff had diligently asserted his 
right from the beginning, and was entitled to the injunction, though not pre- 
cisely in the terms he had asked. 

Patent Law Rerorm.—A public meeting of the National Patent 
| Law Amendment Society took place on Tuesday, at the Belle Sauvage Hotel, 
| Ludgate-hill; G. Shepherd, Esq., in the chair. Several speeches were made in 
| support of patent law reform; and the henorary secretary announced that many 
| adhesions had been received since the last meeting. It is resolved to apply to 
| Parliament in the next session, Mr. Campion suggesting, that, in order to obtain 
| the concurrence of the Government, the association ought to press for the adop- 
| tionof a modified form of the plan proposed by the Government committee on 
| the Privy Seal and Signet Offices in 1849. 
| 


| It appears, from the report of the Commissioners of Woods and 

| Forests just printd, that on the 3lst of March last there were 1013 men em- 
p'oyed on the new Honses of Parliament—742 upon the works at the building, 
163 at the workshops and on the Thames bank, and 108 at the other establish- 
ments. 

Amongst the items of expenditure, as sanctioned by votes of Par- 
liament, by the Woods and Forests, are—Pubdlic buildings and Koyal palaces, 
£98,711 16s.; Ordoance-office, Pall-Mall, £7000 2s. 6d; Buckineham Palace 
improvements, £5175 19s, 7d. ; temporary Houses of Parliament, £2293 4s. 10d. ; 
new Houses of Parliament, £113,825 2s. 6d.; Nelson Monument, £1326 1s. 10d.; 

| Ambussador’s house at Constantinople, £7614 4s. 74.; Windsor Town improve- 
ments, £21,781 9s. 9d.; New Forest drainage, £1118 2s. 2d. The account is 
. Up to the 3st of March, 1851, 
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SADLER’S WELLS.—SCENE FROM THE PANTOMIME OF “HARLEQUIN AND THE YELUOW DWARF; OR, THE ENCHANTED ORANGE-TREE 
AND THE KING OF THE GOLDEN MINE.” 
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CITY OF LONDON,—SCENE FROM THE PANTOMIME OF “ OLIVER CROMWELL; OR, HARLEQUIN CHARLEY OVER THE WATER, AND THE 
MAID OF PATTY’S MILL.” 
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CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES AND 
mimes, and required the comic portions to be submitted to official investigation, 
as well as the introductory dialogne. 


present year more expensively got up than ever. Owing to Boxing-night being 


on Friday, oar Il!ustrations are from fall rehearsals ; but we have fullconfidence | 


that they will be found to be strictly correct. 
DRURY LANE. 

Boxing-night presents this establishment under an entirely new phase—a re- 
decorated theatre anda vigorous management. The fronts ot the boxes, ceiling, 
proscenium, columns, and cornices show well, in the style of Louis XVL., with 
blue and white and gold, panels, intersections, compartments, draperies, fringes, 
and elaborate designs, which, particularly on the ceiling, have a splendid effect. 
The latter is painted in relief, with aclassical arrangement of coves and shields, 
alcernating with vases of flowers, these being surmounted by acornice and ba- 
lustrade, with panels supporting figures in a recumbent position. The centre 
of the ceiling is filled in with a blended ground representing the sky, and with 
garlands of flowers surrounding the chandelier, which is a new one, manufac- 
tured by Pellatt and Co. A complete gas apparatus has been laid down through- 
out the theatre. Her Majesty’s box, also, deserves particular notice, for its su- 
perb decorations and its highly emblazoned insignia of Royalty. 

The pantomime selected by the present entrepreneur is entitled “ Har- 
lequin Hogarth; or, the Two London Prentices.” The opening portion 
is, we understand, from the pen of Mr. Robert Morton; and the 
**comic scenes” are by Mr. Nelson Lee. In the former a desire to convey 
a moral is manifested. ‘The spectator is carried to the swamp of Jdleness, where, 
amidst dark caverns, Jdleness is discovered asleep, and Jgnorance forging the 
fetters of Superstition. But Jadustry and Knowledge approach, and a smiling 
landscape a »pears—all is changed from lifelessness to animation. The ruined 
mill becomes a busy printing establishment, and signs of diligence abound on all 
sides lhe subdjectofthe pantomime is then discussed and chosen; and, in 
accordance with the design intended, we are taken to the foot of Blackfriars- 
bridge in 1751, where and when the two prentices of the Hogirthian stery are 
presented as having jast arrived in the metropolis; viz. Toby Cricket, the indus- 
trious youth (Mr. W. H. Payne), and David Drone (Mr. C. Marshall), both 

on their way to the house of their new master, Deputy Figsby, a grocer (Mr. 
Marshall). We next find them in a double-bedded room, where Cricket puts 
Drone to bed; after which a series of pictorial visions presents the course of the 
story. On awaking, Drone getsinto mischief. Escaping out of the window, he 
becomes an inmate of the Thieves’ Kitchen, and is admitted a member of the 
honovrable fraternity. Other destiny awaits Cricket. In Figsby’s shop, up with 
the lark, he finds safe and profitable occupation. Ultimately the idle apprentice 
attempts the abdnction of his master’s daughter, who, however, is rescued by 
the industrious Toby At this juncture all parties meet in the cellars beneath 
the shop, which change to a beehive, underthe dominion of fairies, and the 
usual transformations take place. Cricket becomes Harlequin; Drone, the 
Clown ; the grocer, Panta/oon ; and the daughter, Columbine—a character inte- 
restingly personated by Miss Palser. The scenery is attractive throughout, and 
that of the fairy beehive singularly novel and effective. The tableau at the con- 
clusion is emblematic of the Triamph of ladustry, in which all the resources of 
the extensive stage of this theatre are brought to bear. Mr. Bunn’s management 
has clearly begun in a manner both to deserve and command success. 


HAYMARKET. 

The Christmas extravaganza here is, as nsual, by the Brothers Brough. It is 
entitled the ** Princess Radiant ; or, the Story of Mayflower ;” and is founded on 
one of Count Anthony Hamilton's faéry tales. The Count himself is introduced 
iato the drama as Prologue, apologising for the usually intricate nature of his 
plots, explaining preliminaries, and introducing to the audience some of the lead- 
ing characters in a parody on * The ‘louse that Jack Built.” The piece opens 
with Barley-sugar Palace, and the Court of Hardbake the Great, King of Candy 
(Mr. J. Band), whose dauchter has the misfortune to be too beautiful, with eyes 
so lustrous as to kill or biind all who gaze at her. The returns of * killed and 
blinded ” increase daily. Prince Bullfinch (Mrs. Fitzwilliam), travelling under 
the assumed name of Pooh pooh,in quest of his lost brother, Prince Phoenix, 
undertakes to find a remedy for the Princess’eyes. The fairy Serena instructs 
him in the process. He seeks the witch Dentata (Mr. Buskstone), whom he is 
to deprive of three things—a maiden, named Jfayflower (Miss Collins), 
kept a prisoner by the witca, and destined to marry her deformed 
son; @& magical mare, and a magical hat. To fall in love with 
Mayflower, ani to carry her off, are easy tasks; so, also, with her 
aid, are the other two achievements. But Dentata will have her revenge. 
Disguised as a Bloomer lecturer, she visits the Court of Candy, and ronses the 
female population to a sense of woman’s rights. The town is stormed by a baad 
of amazoos Mayflower, in the coafusion, is made prisoner. Prince Phenix, 
thouzh transformed into a parrot, now comes to the assistance of the good and 
the loving. He, though thus sadly disguised, has fallen in love with Radiant ; 
and Dentata, to prevent their union, endeavours to wed Pooh-pooh to the 
Princess, aud works a spell on Mayflower, which changes her into an old and 
decrepid woman, and ultimately mskes her appear as dead. But Pooh-pooh’s 
love survives a'l trials; wherefore Serena happily interferes, and, by reviving 
and restoring Mayflower, defeats the arts of the witch, and makes the lovers 
happy. Phenic also recovers his proper shape, and all goes merrily as a mar- 
riage-vell. Such a plot indicates more than ordinary ambition on the part of 
the authors; and, with the excellent acting by whici it is illustrated, this extra- 
vaganza promises to be very successful. 


LYCEUM. 

Mr. Planché hasagain resorted to the Countess d’Alnois for his subject. The 
‘* Princes of Happy Land” is the title of the Christmas spectacle. The hero isin 
love with a Baron's daughter, who from her birth has been confined in an un- 
derground apartment, tosecure her from a threatened misfortune should she 
see the light of the sun before she was twenty years of age. A black princess, 
in love with the Prince, but rejected by him, resolves on revenge. An oppor- 
tunity arises ; for the Prince, in offering for the hand of the fair prisoner, sends 
@ carriage so constructed that the light of day cannot enterit. Seven days are 
yet wanting of the required age. The black princess, accordingly, liesin wait, 
and, while the attendants are engaged, cuts the covering of the carriage. The 
fatal light of day peers in on the discovered beauty, and she is turned by the 
Bad Fairy into a white fawn, at which the Prince, while hunting, fires. But 
the Good Fairy rectities the mistake. The castinvolves the strength of the 
company—-Madame Vestris, Miss St. George, Miss Lanza, Miss Martindale, and 
Miss Grove. The leading actors are Messrs. F. Matthews, Baker, Suter, and Horn- 
cast'e. The scenery is by Mr, Beveriey, whose name is a sufficient guarantee for 


its magnificence. — 
PRINCESS’. 


The pantomime at this excellently conducted theatre is the joint production 
of the Brothers Sa'a and Mr. George Eliis. Its title indicates its origin :— 
** Harlequin Billy Taylor; or, the Fiying Dutchman and the King of the Island 
of Karitongo,” conducts us to the ballad of “ Billy Taylor the gay young fellow,” 
and the legend of the “Flying Dutciman.” The piot is compounded? of these 
two stories. The piece opens with some submarine scenery, peopled with sprites 
ani water nympiis at ther Cliristmas revels, in which Atly Taylor enacts the 
hero. He is, however. pursued by Vanderdecken, the flying Dutchman. Wrecked 
on a wonderful island, he is about to be married to a black Princess, when Pretty 
Poll of Plymouth Point arrives, and incontinently shoots him for his intidelity ; 
whereupon ensue the requisite comic chanves—the Clown, Flexmore ; Harlequin, 
Cormack; Pantaloon, Paule ; Columbine, Miss Leclercq. 


ADELPHI. 

The management here have gone no farther than the nursery for a subject. 
“ Little Red Riding-hood ” is the title and the theme of the Christmas piece. The 
dreaded wolf is represented by Mr. Paul Bedford, whose accoutrements are in 
character and taste. Miss Woolgar impersonares a German fop, one O¢io von 
Rosenberg; and Miss Fitzwilliam performs Little Red Riding-hood herself. The 

cenery is very appropriate, effective, and even splendid. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

Mr. Greenwood, the acting lessee of this theatre, is one of our best concocters 
of popular pantomimes. The title of the present is ‘“‘ Harlequin and the Yellow 
Dwarf; or the Enchanted Orange Tree and the King of the Golden Mine.” We 
are carried by it in imagination to Califernia; and the treatment justifies the 
expectation. Much ingenuity is shown in laying the scene in the dominions of 
Old Style, where the old-fashioned revellers of our early associations are feasting 
in the true and high antique fashion, until challenved by New Style, who arro- 


gates to herself the attributes of art and science, and reveals pictorially the | 


progress of moderniavention. Old Style, however, insists on the old custom of 
a@ pantomime, and accerdingly commences with Mother Bunch’s tale of the 
“Yellow Dwarf.” The Sandy Desert and the Orange Tree succeed, with the 
interview of the Princess All-fair and the Yellow Dwarf. 
from the lions, and demands in return her hand; which being declined, he pre- 
sents her with a lock of his hair, and transports her in a trance to her own 
boudoir. 


Mines, appears to claim her in marriage. The Dwarf prevents the nup- 


tials, and c-rries off the heroine in a storm of thunder and lightning | 


to the Castle of Polished Steel. After the customary pantomimic conflicts, the 
Dwarf loses the Princess, when the Desert Fairy appears and effects the trans- 
formations. M. Rochez is the Clown, and Mr. Thorne performs the Sprite or 
Yellow Dwarf; Miss De Vere sustains the part of Columbine, Mr. C. Fenton is 
Harlequin, and Mr. Naylor Pantaloon. One scene, called ** Nobody’s House,” is 
to be distinguished for its wonderful changes; but all the scenery, which we 
shoald mention is of rare excellence, does credit to Mr. Fenton. Success is 


certain. — 
CITY OF LONDON THEATRE. 

Mr. Nelson Lee is one of the proprietors of this house, as well as author of its 
pantomime. He has served himself well; and the subject he has chosen is 
historical, being entitled ‘* Oliver Cromwell; or, Harlequin Charley over the 
Water and the Maid of Patty’s Mill.” Charies II. at Worcester, where he was 
most signally defeated, is the subject ; and the oak in which he secreted kimself isa 
prowinent object. The Dismal Swamp, or Secret Haunt of Rebeilion, opens the 
introduction, which consists of Charles’s antagonism to Old Noll, and the loves of 

a 


ENTERTAINMENTS, | 


Tae Lord Chamberlain this year has p'aced some restrictions on the Panto- | 


The difficulties of this regu/ation, how- 
ever, have been surmounted, and this class of pieces is still as amusing and the 


The Dwarf saves her | 


All appears to have been a dreain; when Cal/fornia, King of the Goid | 


Cimon (Mr. George Parry); and Oliver Cromwell to Pantaloon (Mr. Morelli). 
Three Sprites are sent as protectors to Harlequin (the Nicolo family). 

The tricks are ingenious, and their popular application will doubtless secure 
the success of the pantomime. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 

The snbject this year has been taken by Mr. Nelson Lee from Punch, and 
is entitled “ Mr. and Mrs. Briggs; or, Harlequin and Punch’s Festival.” Ina 
wild romantic dell, six sprites, viz. Chickweed, Groundsil, Soursorrel, Nightshade, 
Hemlock, and Wortroot, join a mystic revel midst weeds and brushwood. The 
lark is then heard, and the Fairy Hope makes her appearance at early dawn 
on her enchanted steed, and calls together the fairy court, who appear on fairy 
steeds. The Royal cavalcade of Dame Nature is then seen approaching, con- 
sisting of ponies, camels, buffalos, deer, &c., forming one of the most ef- 
fective processions ever introduced in a pantomime. Dame Nature arrives at 
the close in a car drawn by six horses. The Qween informs her subjects that 
she is displeased with Larth, that Nature seems quite out of fashion. Being 
fatigued, she requires a little rest. Dasiring her court to retire for a brief pe- 
riod, she endeavours to rest, but is prevented by the sound of an approach- 
ing railway carriage. Artarrives. Nature advises him to pass on, and not 
interfere with her quiet home. Ar? tells her she is jealous of his success, at 
which Nature laughs most heartily. Art waves his sceptre, when Pax- 
ton’s Crystal Palace in all its splendour appears, and Nature is reconciled. 
Punch being directed to go ont at once to Larth, with instructions to call on 
Nelson Lee and select material from his pantomime repository, which he does 
by adopting the humourous adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, which precede 
the transformations. The pantomime is produced regardless of expense, and 
its success may be considered certain. 


SURREY. 

The pantomime at this house is by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, who has preferred a 
Persian fable to a fatry legend; making, moreover, his fabulist for the nonce 
under the name of Hafizal Fun, to whom is attributed the story of the “ King 
of the Golden Seas; or, Harlequin Blue-cap and the Three Kingdoms—Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral.” The dialogue portion of this pantomime affects the 
burlesqus; and, notwithstanding the precautions of the Lord Chamberlain, is 
amply stored with political puns and popular parodies. In the Golden City the 
Emperor Elicampane insists on the marriage of his daughter Saccharina with 
the great Grimgufin, King of the Uglilsles. But Prince Blue-cap also claims 
her hand, and ultimately gets the imperial consent, on condition that he shall 
set forth at once and win three treasures, from the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms. Here is the moral of the piece. The scenery is from the 
pencil of Callcott, and is exceedingly beautiful. Among the comic incidents is 
the great bed in the Austrian department of the Exhibition, which is full of novel 
effects. A brilliant toumple, also, with an allegorical representation of the Hive 
of a Thousand Sweets, is a most remarkable and effective scene. Mr. Shepherd 
hasindeed shown great taste and liberality in the getting up, and will, doubtless, 
be recompensed for both. It only remains to add, that Harlequin was repre- 
sented by M. Milano; Columbine, by Miss Cushnie; Pantaloon, by Signor Brad- 
bury; Clown, by M. Buck; and the Sprite, by M. Deani. 


We shall notice the new entertainments at the Olympic, Marylebone, and 
Punch’s Theatres next week. 


Roya “ Marionette” Tueatre.—On the site of the once-popular 


Gallery of Practical Science, in Adelaide. street, Strand, a very elegant theatre 
has just been constructed for the performance of a troupe of artistes of an ex- 
traordinary character. Vaudevilles, spectacles, burlesques, and ballets will here 
be represented by ‘‘ Marionettes,” or mechanical figures, with “language in 
their very gesture.” The scenery will be remarkable for artistic truth, the 
dresses for their splendour and strict adherence to historical authority, and the 


MUSIC. 
THE LYRIC, MADRIGAL, AND GLEE CLUB. 

The last meeting of the first series of concerts took place on Monday, at the 
Whittington Club. The principal singers were Miss Thornton, Miss J. Wells, 
Mrs. Cox, Miss A. Cox; Messrs. Foster, Pope, Holmes, Donald Kiug, Herring, 
Ball, H. Buckland, Wilkinson, and Mattocks. The selection comprised Sir H. 
Bishop’s ** Now by day’s retiring lamp,” ‘Oh, gather each flower,” “Give mea 
cup of the grape’s bright dew,” “A cup of wine,” and “ Welcome, welcome, 
lady fair ;” Dr. Callcott’s “* Mark, the merry elves of fairy land,” ‘* With sighs, 
sweet rose,” and ** Green thorn ;” Horsley’s «‘ By Celia’s arbour ;” Evans’s ** Say, 
mighty Love;” the Earl of Mornington’s ‘‘O bird of eve;” Welsh’s ‘“ Merry 
gipsies ;” Spofforth’s “ Hail, smiling morn;” Stevens’s “* Ye spotted snakes ;” 
Mazzinghi’s ** Rhoderigh Vic Alpine ;” Dr. Arnold’s ** In summer’s cool shade ;” 
Morley’s madrigal, “ Fire, fire!” and G. W. Martin’s madrigal, ‘* Come, let us 
all a-Maying go.” Mr. J. A. Longhurst was the pianoforte accompanyist, and 
Mr. Shoubridge the conductor. 

A second series of these excellent concerts is announced, to begin early in the 
new year. -_—_—_— 
¥ LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather, the attendance on Monday night, for the 
annual performance of the ‘* Messiah” in the Christmas week, was considerable. 
Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Temple, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Lockey and Phillips, were 
the principal singers; Mr. Surman was the conductor ; Mr. Jolley, the organist ; 
and Mr. H. Blagrove, leader of the band. The sublime oratorio was preceded by a 
new Christmas anthem, by Mr. G. W. Morgan, the organist of South Hackney 
Church, performed under his direction, and the verse parts sung by Mrs. 
Temple, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Lockey and Phillips. The words are from Luke 
li., v. 8 to 14, **‘ There were shepherds.” The execution was imperfect, but the 
composer has evidently studied the best masters of the church school. Sung by 
voices only, this anthem will be effective. it is in C, and there is a clever 
change in the key in the verse, ** And the angel said,” and again in the 
words “ And suddenly.” The next performance will beon the 30th of January, 
when Handel’s “ Samsen” will be given. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

According to the annual custom of this society, Handel’s “‘ Messiah ” was per- 
formed in the Christmas week, on the Tuesday evening. Mr. Brownsmith was 
the organist, Mr. Cooper the principal violin, and Mr. Costa the conductor. The 
vocalists were Misses Birch and Dolby, Messrs. Lockey and Phillips. 


THE CECILIAN SOCIETY. 

The annual performance of Handel’s immortal oratorio, the “ Messiah,” took 
place at the Albion Hall on Wednesday. Mr. G. Boardman was the organist, 
and Mr. Gadsby the conductor. The vocalists were Mrs, Joha Roe, Mrs. Dixon, 
Mrs. Seymour, Mr. J. W. Barsham, and Mr. Withers. 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 

Mr. Biewitt.—The grand vocal and instrumental concert for the 
benefit of the popular composer, Mr. Blewitt, now on a bed of sickness, and up- 
wards of 70 years of age, and of his family, will take place on the 2lst ef Janu- 
ary, at the Hanover-square Rooms. The following committee of professors and 
amateurs have und+rtaken to act as a committee of management :—Cipriam 
Potter, Esq. (Principal of the Royal Academy of Music), chairman, Sir H. k. 
Bishop, Sir George Smart, Mr. Secondary Potter, Messrs. T. F. Beale, Wilbert 
Beale, W.S. Bennett, F. Chappell, B. Chatterton, H. T. Cole, E. Gillman, C. 
Glover, C. L. Griineisen, J. W. Hobbs, G. A. Macfarren, C. Neate, W. L. Phillips, 
Rowe, M.D., H. J. Smith, Stohwasser, Whitmore, and Zach; R. Addison, Esq., 
as hon. treasurer, and Messrs. Brizzi and Lindsay Sloper, hon. secretaries. 

Royau AcaDEeMy or Music.—The examination for the King’s scho- 
larships took place on the 19th inst., at the institution in Tenterden-street, Han- 
over-square. The board of examiners consisted of Mr. C. Potter (Principal), 


| Messrs. J. Goss, C. Lucas, H. G. Blagrove, J. Howell, G. A. Macfarren, and 


W. Dorrell. The number of candidates was 33, namely, 17 boys and 16 girls. 
The scholars elected were Miss Rosetta Vinning and Master John Barnett, a 
nephew of the celebrated composer of that name. There was great talent ex- 
hibited by thecompetitors, and amongst those highly distinguished were Miss J. 
Ay!ward. and Masters W. Pettit and Henry Baumer. 

Herr Sommer commenced last night, at Willis’s Rooms, his series 
of concerts, with the Sommerophonic band, fifteen Hungarians in their full 
native costume, Mdlle. Jenny Hund, his pupil, and Mdile. Hiller, from 
Brussels. 

Mr. George Genge’s annual concert will take place next Monday at 
the London Tavern, and wi!l end with a ball. 

The Western Madrigal Society will have their meeting this evening 
at the rooms in Lisle-street. 

The fourth concert of the Royal Society of Musicians took place last 
Monday. 

The Liverpool Classical Concerts commenced last Tuesday, under 
the direction of Mr. E. Thomas. Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett performed on the 
pianoforte. ° 

Music 1n Paris.—Madame Frezzolini was to make her débiit at the 
Théatre Itslien in Bellini’s ** Beatrice di Tenda.” The new baritone, Signor 
Ferlotti, was to make his first appearance in Donizetti’s * Maria di Rohan.” 
Malle. Sophie Cruvelli had played the part of Maria in Donizetti’s “ Figlia del 
Reggimento.” “ Light music,” states the Révue et Gazette Musicale, ** does not 
accord with her pathetic voice, and the costume of Elvira in * Ernani’ is be:ter 
adapted fur her than thatof Maria.” Calzolari and Ferranti sang in “ La 
Figiia ;’ and M. Charles Eckert condncted the orchestra, in place of M. Hiller. 
Madame Tedesco’s delineation of Fides in Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete,” at the Grand 
Opera, is stated to resembe that of Alboni more than Viardot, froin which it 
may be concluded that the singing pleased more than the acting. Charles 
Gounod’s ** Sappho” had been revived for Mdlie. Masson, in the character sus- 
tained by Madame Viardot ; Mdlle. Poinsot, MM. Gueymard, Aymes, and Bré- 
mond were assigned the other parts. The opera had beon judiciously curtailed, 
end the character of Alcée cut eut. Féliviea David's ** Desert” was p'aying atthe 
Opéra National on alternate nights with his * Perledu Brésil.” Mame. Viardot has 
left Paris to pass the winter in Scotland. Duprez has returned to Paris with his | 
d hter, Mdlie. Caroline Duprez, who terminated a brilliant engagement at | 





young Charley and the Maid of Patty's Mill. The fairy Queen, Di 5 
changes Charley, the Miller’s apprentice, to Harlequin (Mr. A. Stevens); Kitty 





Brussels on the 15th inst. There is an intention, it is rumoured, to reduce the | 


tax for the poor on the receipts of theatres and concert-rooms from eleven to 
three per cent., which would be a great relief to the directors and givers of 
—" entertainments. Ernst has announced a concert in the course of next 
week, 

An OrGaAn-Grinper.—A wandering street organ-player has just died 
in Vienna leaving a fortune of about £500. 

Music 1n Germany.—On the 18th December, the anniversary of the 
birth of Weber. the theatres played one of his works. At the Theatre Royal, 
Berlin, his ‘* Der Freyschiitz” was revived, with new dresses and decorations. 
Rosenhain’s * Démon de la Nuit,” originally produced in Paris, has been brought 
out at Frankfort, his natal city, with brilliant success, the composer being called 
for at the close of the opera, with the chief singers: Madame Anschiitz-Capitaine 
sustained the chief part, Mathilde. 

SUICIDE OF A VETERAN VioLinist.—The Révue Musicale records 
the death of an aged violinist in the Rue St. Martin lately, from suffocation by 
charcoal, who left the following singular letter by the side of his body :—“ For- 
merly I had talent, and [ held the first position in our principal theatres. I re- 
member the palmy days of the Opéra Comique, when, disdaining the noise of 
the present day, sentimental harmony was heard which penetrated heart and 
soul. TIearned a great deal of money, and I lived like an artiste—freely; and 
now Iam about to die like many artistes—miserably. If ever yon read this 
letter of an old musician, let it be a les‘onto you! Young psople who have 
talent, practise the old proverb, ‘ Keep something for a rainy day.’ (Il faut con- 
server une poire pour la soif.) I forgot todo so, and I am unfortunate. The 
compassion of artistes might have helped me, but I was too proud, and I should 
have blushed to have reminded those who knew me in prosperity. I have pre- 
ferred, although scarcely able to hold the bow on account of my great age, to 
turn street musician. A few necessaries were procured by this means; but 
daily I became more feeble. I had re'ied on the goodness of Providence, and 
I hoped to win a prize in the golden lingot lottery, but I could only buy one 
ticket, 4,947,989 ; and if it had produced me the smallest sum I might have 
peaceably ended my days; but, since God has otherwise willed it, I am resigned 
to death. Pray for the old musician.” 





THE REAL UTOPIA. 
(An Imitation from the German.) 
I HEARD a story once; ’twas on a quay 
At Venice, sea-born city, where of all 
The Lion of St. Mark is held divine. 
A listening erowd had gather’d round the man, 
Who told it in a circle; and ’twas thus 
The ragged rhapsodist address’d them :—* Friends! 
(He said) a storm once cast me on the coast 
Of a fair isle—Utopia was its name. 
I doubt if any here have seen the land: 
It lieth in the ocean, to the west 
Of where the sun goes down. That matters not. 
I was well-treated ; taken to an inn, 
Where food and drink were brought me of the best; 
At night my couch was silk. So passed a month, 
grief as a week, and I had quite forgot 
The taste of trouble; but at last there dawn’d 
A small anxiety; the bill! I thought: 
What of the reckoning? The cheer is good, 
But how about the payment? For my purse 
Was as it always has been. Sol ask’d 
Mine host to bring me less; and lo! my meal 
That day was doubled: on the table stood 
Two dishes for each one the day before! 
Then terror seized me, and I could not eat, 
But found a voice to speak, and said, ‘ Mine host, 
I pr’ythee make thy reckoning moderate, 
For’ But his brow grew dark, and with grim eyes 
He look’d at me askance; then seiz’d a staff, 
And swung it over me, and let it fall 
Upon my head, my shoulders, and my back— 
Beat me half dead, indeed. So that I ran 
And sought the judge. The host was summon’d too: 
He came quite calm, and with collected speech 
Stated his case against me: ‘Such should be 
The treatmeut of all those who break our law 
Of hospitality. This shameless man 
Ask’d me, his host, to bring a reckoning! 
I, who had lodged and fed him! Should I bear 
This insult offer’d me beneath my roof? 
My heart is not of sponge, but flesh and blood— 
And so I beat him.’ 


Then his Worship spake :— 
* Forget the stripes,’ he said,‘ they were deserved— 
Yea, had they been far heavier; if thou wilt 
Inhabit in this isle, thou must obey 
Our laws, and prove besides that thou art fit 
And worthy to become a citizen.’ 


* Alas!’ I said, ‘ Sir, I have never work’d. 
Could I avoid it; know no trade, no craft, 
Possess notalent; and, indeed, was sent 
Abroad as fit for nothing 


Then the judge 

Embrac’d me, saying, ‘Welcome; thou shalt take 

The upper place whene’er the commune meets, 

And in our council have a seat and voice 

Such as thy merit claims. But take good heed: 

Beware lest any shameful lapse from grace 

Seduce thee into labour; let no spade, 

Nor axe, no wicked implement of toil, 

Be found within thy dwelling ; thou wert lost 

On mere suspicion of a wish to work— 

The act itself is penal. What thou hast 

To do among us is, to sit at noon 

Upon the market bench, with folded arms, 

And listen to our minstrels; there will be 

A fe!low-citizen, from time to time, 

To place a bottle by thy feet, and pipes 

Beside thee, seeing nature needs support. 

Five times a day we eat. At eve thou mayst 

Look at our maidens dancing—but this last 

Is not compulsory. Thy duties these.’” 

The story-teller ended, and the crowd 

Around him laugh’d immensely ; not without 

A wish, perhaps, to land on such an isle, 

And find such hosts, such judges, and such laws— 

Alas! so different from the same things here! 
Berlin, Dec. 14, 1851. L. F. 


=o 


Tue Desertep Citry.—( Extract from letter.)—Melbourne, June 8, 
1851.~-Upwards of 1000 persons have left Melbourne during the last week. 
Hundreds without the means of equipping themselves have started without a 
shilling in their pockets, with a wardrobe consisting only of a possum rug and 
an extra shirt, on foot, to reach the Eldorada at Bathurst (a distance of near 
600 miles), or perish in the attempt. You cannot imaginethe effect this has on 
Melbourne, only three weeks sinee so flourishing. Buildings are at a standstill. 
Stocks and stations, which a month since were worth more than they have been 
for years, are quite unsaleable, for it is impossible to get men to stop at any 
wages, and the settlers despair of getting their sheep either looked after or shorn. 
Houses and land are at half the value already, and one large capitalist stated 
that his pyoperty alone depreciated within a week to the extent of 
£15,000. No doubt this will soon correct itself; and it is the 
Opinion of the most shrewd and experienced Melbournites that the 
next two years will offer better opportunities for the investment of 
capital here thanever. Flour was doubled in value during the last month; and 
speculation in all sorts of edible stuffs is carried to madness. Every effort is 
being made to find goldin this (the Port Phillip) district, in order to induce 
the labouring men to remain here, not without success. Every morning 
papers teem with reports of some one having brought in specimens of ores dis- 
cuvered in the neighbourhood of Melbourne: that there is gold, no one doubts ; 
but in what quantities remains to be proved. I hear from Sydney, that stock- 
holders are offering £1 a week with donble rations to men as shepherds, but 
were unable to get them even at that price. Nothing can induze men to stop 
away from a place where they expect to make an independence in a few days, 

Paupsr’s BapGe.—The 8 and 9 Will. 3, c. 30, s. 2, required all 
paupers in the receipt of parochial relief to wear a badge bearing a large Roman 
“Pp,” together with the first letter of the name of the parish, cut either in red 
or blue cloth, upon the shoulder of the right sleave of the uppermost garment, in 
an open and visible manner, under certain penalties, and prevented paupers who 
neglected to wear it from Leing relieved. This provision of the statute was re- 
pealed by the 50th Geo, 3, c. 52, and althongh by the 55th Geo. 3, c. 137, s. 
2, parish officers might cause goods, &c., to be branded with the word ** work- 
house,” and such other mark or stamp as they thought proper, to identify the 
parish, it was nevertheless provided, with the view of preventing a revival of the 
former mark of dezradation, that such mark or stamp should not at any time be 
placed on any article of wearing apparel so as to be publicly visible on the ex- 
terior of the same.—From Notes and Queries. 
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Dec. 27, 1851.) 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. ,_ 


The health of Lord Panmure, which had for some time been in a 
decliing st ate, is now considerably improved, and all fear of immediate danger 
is at present dispelled. 

The last letters from Madeira state that Lord Frederick Fitzclarence 
was suffering from another severe attack of gout, and that Miss Fitzclarence 
wae still unwell. 

Among the French refugees now in Brussels are MM. Victor Hugo, 
Bancel Edgar Quinet, C. Forel, Y van (the young orator who made a most 
brilliant speech against Louis Napoleon shortly before the dissolution of the 
Assembly), Pelletier, and Alex. Dumas. 

The Scottish newspapers are engaged in ‘a crusade against ‘the 
drunkenness that usually distinguishes the advent of the New Year on their 
side of the Tweed. 

The Archduke Albert, Governor of Hungary, left Vienna for Pesth 
on the 17th, charged with legislative and judicial powers, in addition to the or- 
dinyry authority of the Government * 

The second division of the third volume of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt s** Kosmos” has just issued from the German press. The new chapters treat 
of the circuits of the sua, planets, and comets, of the zodiacal lights, meteors, 
and meteoric stones. The uranological portion of the physical description of the 
universe is now completed. Letters from Stuttgart state that the veteran phi- 
iosopher has already made good way into the feurth volume of his great work. 

The monster iron steamer building for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and which isto run between Southampton and Alexandria, is to be 
named the Himalaya. 


Subterranean electric telegraph lines are to be laid down in Russia, | y 


to connect St. Petersburg with Moscow, and those cities with Warsaw and 
Odessa. Other lines are to run to the Caucasus, the Ural Mountains, and the 
principal ports. : ¥ ’ 

The private apartments of the Royal family of Orleans in the Palais 
Royal are being cleaned and ornamented. The tront of the palace facing the 
Place is also being cleaned and restored. : 

In advices which have reached us this week from Melbourne, Port 
Phillip, the official advertisement of the discovery of gold in that colony is no- 
tified. Two localities are named where it exists ** in considerable quantity.” 

The American clipper-ship White Squall, Captain N. Goodwin, from 
Macao Roads, 8th Septemter, arrived off the Isle of Wight on the (th inst., and | 
in the Downs on the night of the 18th, thus making the passage from China to 
the Isle of Wixht in 99 days, and to the Downs in 101 days—the quickest of the 
season. She encountered a typhoon shortly after leaving Macao Roads. From 
the Natunas to Gaspar Straits she had light winds and calms, was two days at | 
anchor at Anjeer, and lost her maintopmast off Madagascar, which kept her 
under easy sail for three days ° 

At a general meeting of the Chartered Gas Company on Tuesday, 
Mr. Berjamin Hawes,.sen., the deputy-governor, was elected to fill the post of 
governor. P | 

Thomas Phinn, Esq., Recorder of Portsmouth, in a letter to the 
council of that borough, read at its meeting on Monday, sent in his resigna- | 
tion of that office, having been appointed to the recordership of Devonport, 
vacant by the trausfer of Mr. Greenwood, Q.C., to the assistant solicitorship of 
the Treasury. 

Advices from Berlin of the 20th inst. announce that the new 
Prussian Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Loan had just made its appearance. | 
The amount was eqnal to about £2,400,000 sterling, and the issuing price | 
was 100, with a small commission to the chief subscribers. It had made no | 
impression on the Berlin Bourse. The scrip would be issued on Jan. 1. : 

Che Peninsular and Oriental Steam-packet Company’s ship Madrid 
has brought to Southampton this week, from the Peninsula, twenty-nine English- | 
men who were taken prisoners in the late Cuban expedition, and liberated by 
Spain. ; ; 

The monuments in Guildhall have been cleaned and the interior 
has been renovated recently. ; : 

A groom belonging to Liverpool recently came into possession of a 

rtine of £20 000. 7 

On New Year’s-day the Hat Reform will commence in Birming- 
ham, by the public wearing the ** Kossuth hat.” : ‘ f i 

The authorsbip of Junius, so long a vexed question, is again dis- 
cussed in the Quarterly. Lord Mahon in his history ot England maintains that 
Sir Philip Francis is the author. The publication of the Grenville papers is 
expected to throw some light on the subject; but, in opposition to Lord Ma- 
hon’s opinion, Lord Temple is named as the author of the letter. 

It has been calculated that the year 1851 has produced upwards of 
twenty millions sterling of gold ; namely, 15 millions from California, 4 from 
Russia, and | from Australia. It has been estimated, that the quantity in 1852 will 
be trebled. Letters from Hawaiian, Sandwich Islands, state, that gold in great 
abundance had been found. ; ; 

A complete edition of Shakspeare’s plays, translated into the Swedish 
language, by Professor Hagberg, of Upsal University, has been published at 
Stockholm. : : 

The popular notion, based on the translation of the Chinese word 
man by Gutzlaff and Morrison, that it signifies ‘* barbarian,” is declared by Mr. 
P. Thomas to be an incorrect interpretation of the epithet applied to Europeans 
by the Chinese. Mr. Thomas contends that it means ** southern merchant.” 

A widow lady, residing in Berkshire, has offered 50 guineas, to be 
paid in March next, in aid of the funds of the Free Cancer Hospital, Cannon-row, 
Parliament street, provided 19 other similar sums be forthcoming at that time 
for the like charitable parpose. 

Our Astronomer Royal, Mr. Airy, has been elected honorary foreign 
member of the Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen, on the occasion of its 
hundredth anniversary. s 

The professorship of anatomy in the Royal Academy, according to 
the Atheneum, has just been resigned by Mr. J sepli Henry Green. 

The Fifa steam-vessel, which was taking from Hamburg to Gotten- 
burg the colossal statue of Gustavus Adolphus, cast at Munich, has been 
wrecked off the island of Heligoland, and the statue lost. The model was ex- 
ecuted at Rome, where there was a failure to produce a cast, and it was sub- 
sequent!y sent to Munich, where the casting took place, and the model now re- 
mains intact. ‘ : ~ 

The gross receipts of all the Prussian railways during the first ten 
mouths of the present year amounted to £1,417,651 16s., being an increase of 
£96,108,10s. on the corresponding period of 1850. The total extent of the Prus- 
sian railways is now 717;French leagues. The shortest line is that from Dussel- 
dorf to Elberfeld, which is only eight leagues, and the longest that of the East, 
which, w' en terminated, will extend 136 leagues . : ‘ 

The King of the Belgians has sent the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, 
President of the Council of Ministers at Turin, the Grand Cordon of the order of 
Leopold 

The Moniteur of Paris publishes the returns of the produce and con- 
sum) tion of beetroot sugar since the beginning of the season, from which it ap- 
pears that, on the Ist of December, there were 322 manufactories in operation, 
or 23 more than in the corresponding period of 1850. The quantity of sugar 
manufactured, including the portion lying over since last year, amounted to 
19,635 386 kdogrammes, and that stored in the public bonding warehouses to 
10,556 847. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has consented to become the 
patron of the Royal Polytechnic Institution. . , 

The Jate Mr. Field ng, of Lancaster, has bequeathed his herbarium to 
the University of Oxford, upon certain conditions. This collection, formed at a 
very large expense, is understood to consist of 70,000 species, forming one of the 
most complete herbari: in the world . 

The new law in Prussia interdicting the presence of the public at exe- 
cntions was put in force recently, for the first time, at the execution of a man 
at Bonn for the murder of his wife. Only the legal authorities and twelve 
persons, taken by lot from the jury list, were present in one of the courtyards of 
the HOiel de Ville. The criminai had been previously condemned to hard labour 
for life fur killing his first wife, but had been pardoned. 

A return to Parliament has been printed, showing that, to the spring 
assizes in the present year, the advances for the labour rate in Ireland amounted 
to £411,347 13s. 10d., of which £263,545 5s. 1gd. had been paid to the 
county treasurers, and £75,692 163, 14d. was still leviable under the outstanding 
warrants. 

The Customs authorities have empowered their landing surveyors 
at the several packet ports in the United Kingdom as well as at the port of Lon- 
don to alow the amendment of entries in certain cases of incorrect entry 
or under valuation, in which they are fully satisfied that no fraud has been in- 
tended. ‘ 

An old soldier of the Imperial Guard, named Cantillon, of whom the 
Emperor Napoleon made mention in his will, has just died at Rancey, in France. 
He was accused in 1815 of having fired a pistol-shot at the Duke ot Wellington 
The Emperor, to indemnify him for the harsh manner in which he was treated, 
bequea hed him 10 000f. 

An attempt is now being made by some of the merchants and trades- 
men of Kerwick-upon-Tweeu to form a company for the purpose of carrying on 
the cod-fishing at Iveland, and it is said that their exertions are likely to be 
successful. 

The Alloa Advertiser states that a concert, announced by the Misses 
Smith to have taken place at Kincardine, on the 12th ult., had to be broken off 
because the far vocalists could not procure a piano to accompany them, either 
in that town or in Alloa, both of which places had been ransacked for an in- 
strument The ladies should have tried their voices with the bagpipes, of which, 
ef course, there was no lack, 

From an official document, just issued, it is shown that the cost of 
taking down, removinz, and reinstating the Marble Arch, now at Hyde Park- 
corner, was little short of £11,000. 

The total amount expended on Battersea Park, up to the 30th of 
March last, was £100,000, an’ a similar sum has yet to be expended. The 
owners of property claimed £522,624, the official valuation of which was 
£187,435. 

For the new suspension-bridge at Chelsea an advance of £120,000 has 





CHESS. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A MEMBER—No one with a epark of gentlemanly or independent feeling would presume to 
intrude his uncall.d-for presence upon a society to which he did not belong. The case you 
mention would certainly not be tolerated in any other c'ub in England. Why have rot the 

dd i the council on the subjrct ? 

C—NEW CHESS CLUB AT HALIFAX—We are gratified to hear of the formation of the Halifax 
St George's Club, which has already been joined by the leading players of tho district, 
including Messrs Hen:y Edwards. M P, W H Kawecn, jun, Lieut Gardiner, J P Edwards, 
¥ W Cronhelm, T Turlay, W Cronhelm, J G Thorne. E Uronhelm; and shall be glad to re- 
ceive the promised list of members, and the rnles and regulations 

W N—1. The first when in play would give to either of the others cdds. 2. Look to any of 
our solutions 

LLANELLY—When a chess problem is to be solved in any given number of moves, it is sup- 

to be impossible to effect mate in fewer moves 

W P J—It would recuire more space than we can spare to explain it. You had better consult 
the ** Handbook "’ re erred to above, pp. 14 and 25 

JG. of Ipswich—Your very neat liitie end-game shal! appear 

LM—We believe the chess-board in question, which originally belonged to Philidor, and was 
presented by Lord Henry Seymour te Lieut Harry Wilson, i* still in the possession of Mra 
Wilson. We have pisyed many a game upon it * lang syne,’’ and well remember the 
pride with which the g@ilant owner would dilate up>n the ‘* celebrities’’ he had encountered 
on ** the field of Philidor” 

M E R—Perhaps the letter was overlooked, or not reeeived, or came too late. In any casei 
was of nogreat importance, surely 

J Y W, Coventry—We have net room, as there are several variations. The first move is— 
1. P to Q 4th, ch; and you will find the complete solutions in the Number for May 24th 

B W F—Tcey shall be examived 

Vipa—Make White's second move P to Q Kt 4th » 

VERITE—Tho best way of solving such a difficulty is to consider the game a drawn battle 
and begin another in its stead 

DRAGON—See the notice above to ** Member "’ 

i EYTON—It is scarcely possible to play over games correctly with the old chersmen. Get a 

set of those called the “Sthunton men,” which have distinguishing marks for the pieces 

on the King’s a 

C P, Worces\er—You may obtain the laws >f ‘' double chess’’ of Leuchars, in Piccadilly 

PHILO-PHILIDOR-—In despite of such authority, we maintain that it is illegal to castle while 
you are incheck. The case you mention must have been an oversight 

NORTHUMBRIENSIS—1. The ‘** Chess-player'’s Handbook 2. Von Heydebrant der Laza, 

Kieseritaky, and Anderssen. 3. The disturbed state of France may probably occasion some 





delay 
Episcopus, Bray—The Chess-Player's Chronicle, published the lst of every month, 21, King 
Villiam-street, Charing eross 
gi wh OF PROBLEM No. 412, by Alpha, ME R, Llanelly; W H T, of Torquay; EJ, of 
ewport 
SOLUTION OF PROBL¥M No 411, by F C, Lyme: Derevon 
SOLUTION of PROBLEM No. 413, by N B, A'pha, F R 8, M P, Phiz, M E R, Bath Duo, Beppo, 
M, R Rof Ashford, Judy. Crew, Toby, Derevon, Jack of Shrewsbury B W F 
SOLUTIONS of ENIGMAS by Bath Duo, R R of Ashford, Judy, Derevon, Jack of Shrewsbury, 
B W F, of Parwick; M P, are correct; all others are wrong 


PROBLEM No. 414. 


Be autiful strat.gem, composed = —— by the celebrated M. PerRors, 
of Russia, 


BLACK. 
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White, playing first, gives mate in five moves. 

















CHESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
GAME RECENTLY PLAYED BETWEEN MESSRS. BUCKLE AND 


LOWENTHAL. 
(Urregular Opening.) 
BLAcK (Mr. B.) WHITE (Mr. L.) BLack. (Mr. B.) waire (Mr. L.) 

1. P to K B 4th P to Q 4th 25. Kt to K Kt 3d Qto K B 5th 
2. PtoQ Kt 3d P to K 3d 26. K R to K 2d R to Q 3d 

3. B to Q Kt 2d P to Q B 4th 27. Rto K B 2d Qto K 4th 

4. Kt to K B3d Kt to K B 3d 28.Q R to K sq QR to K sq 

5. P te K 3d K B to K 2d 29. Q to K 2d K 8 to his 3d (¢) 
6. Bto Q Kt 5th (ch) B to Q 3d 30. P to K Kt 5th Q takes P (d) 

7. Btakes B(ch) Q takes B 3i. Kt to K B Sth K R to K 3d 

8. Castles Castles 32.QRtoK Ktsq Kt takes Kt 

9. KttoQB 3d Kt to Q B 34 33. R takes Q K R takes Q 
10. Kt to K 2d K Kt to his 5th 34 QR takes Kt P to K Kt 3d 
11. Rto Q Bsq B to his 3d 35. R takes K B P P to Q 6th 
12. B toQ R 3d P to Q Kt 3d 36.KtohisKt2d PtoQR 4th 

13. P to KR 3d Kt to K R 3d 37. R to Q 7th QR to Q 6th 


KttoK B4th |38.PtoKR 4th KR toQ B 7th (e) 





15. Q to her 2d B to K 2d (a) 33. R to Q 5th QRto K7th 
16. P takes P P takes P | 40. R takes R P takes R 

17. PtoQ B 4th (6) PtoQ 5th 41 K to his B 2d R takes R P 
is. P takes P P takes P 42. K to hissq PtoQ R 5th 
19. B takes B Q takes B 43. P toQ Kt 4th R to Q Kt 7th 
20. K to his R 2d K Rto Q sq 44. P to Q Kt 5th PtoQR 6th 
21. Pto K Kt 4th Kt to Q6th 45.RtoQsth(ch) KtoB2d 

22. K R to K sq P to K 4th 46. R toQ R sq PtoQR ith 


23. P takes P 
24. Kt takes Kt 


Q Kt takes P 


Suuiniae | And Black resigned. 
ake 





(a) This was nec:ssary, as Black might have driven away the K Kt, and then have won 
the QB P. 

(0) Premature. By advancing too soon, Black allows his adversary a passed Pawn that, 
ere long, proves a formidable ‘oe 

(c) Threatening to take the K Kt P with his Kt, checking. 

(d) Better chess than playing Kt to Kt 5th (ch). (e) Well played. 





CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 702.—By A. B. Sxipwor1n, Esq., of Cambridge. 
White: K at Q 3d, Kt at K B sq; Ps at Q 4th, Q B 3d, and Q Kt 4th. 
Black: K at his B 7th, Ps at K R 6th and Q B 2d. 
This situation occurred in play. Mr.S., having the move, won the game, 
No. 703.—By Jupr. 

White: K at Q Kt 8th, R at Q Rsq. B at Q Sth, Kt at Q R 4th. 
Black: K at Q Kt Sth, P at Q R 4th. 

White to play, and mate in six moves. 

No, 704.—La Régenee. 

White: Kat B sq, Q at K B 3d, Kt at K B 4th, P at K Kt 3d. 
Black: K at K B 4th, Rs at K Kt 3d and K R sq, P at K R 3d. 

White to play, and mate in five moves. 

No. 705.—By KieseritTexy. 
White: Kat K B 6th, R at Q 5th, B at Q Kt 34, Kt at K B Sth, Psat K R 6th 
and K 6th. 

Black: K atK B sq. Rs at K sq and Q Kt 7th, B at K 2d, P at K R 2d. 

White to play aud mate in four moves. 





(To the Editor of the IntustTRateED Lonpon News.) 

Sir,—The remarks of your cerrespondents in your recent Numbers have 
verified the necessity of a Chess Congress. That the proceedings connected 
with the Tournament should have terminated without this most desirable meet- 
ing cannot be a subject of too much regret. To the majority of Chess amateurs 
the play was a secondary object; a consistent code of legislation was a matter 
of the highest importance. Some uniform system of notation, some common 
language adopted throughout Europe, because recommended by the first 
masters of Russia, France, Germany, Hungary, and Great Britain, and other 
advantages too numerous to be mentioned here, might have been fairly expected 
to have sprung from the summoning of the Chess Parliament. Amongst the 
questions of most practical value which should bave been then considered 
is that ef fixing « ‘ limit to the time occupied by players on 
a single move. Thi ) the law stands now, a player may con- 
sume an hour, or « . twenty-four hours, upon a move, cannot 
be controverted. Aorally he may not be justified; legally he is bound 
by no retsriction. I regret to state that an unnecessary protraction of games has 
late'y become prevalentin England. This evil, it must be owned, owes its 
origin, thoughaccidentally, to players of the highest order. It being bruited abroad 
that te games of celebrated masters occupy a considerable time, weak players 
are deluded into the idea, that, if they can only waste (I can use no milder word) 





been authorised by the Publis Works Commissioners. 


several hours in an attempt to catch a stray pawn or in some equally valuable em- 
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Ployment, they are at once promoted to the rank of a M‘Donnel or a St. Amant, 
Daring the Tournament I heard a player absolutely congratulate himselt on his 
own game having at any rate lasted more hours than any other on the previous day. 
It does not seem to enter into the notions of some players, that games abounding in 
beautiful position, which last a few hours, are perhaps superior to duli games 
which endure (or are endured) for a day. Would you, I may be asked, spoil 
games by limiting the time bestowed on their con-ideration ? Certainly not 
spoil games, but I would prevent waste of time and mind, and injary to health, 
and, aboveall,ruin to Chess. Ruin to Chess; for amateurs would rapidly give 
up the practice of that which threatened to employ the whole of their lives. 
Let us consider this question by the light which two parallel cases tirew 
upon it. It was a pretty prevalent opinion, asession or two ago, that a 
great deal of unnecessary time was consumed in the debates of Parliament. 
Hereupon was coliected a mass of evidence bearing upon the expediency of 
abridging speeches. I refer your readers to the evidence especially of that dis- 
tinguished statesman, Guizot, and to his remarks on the practice adopted by 
the French Chambers to put an end to useless speaking. Surely any 
argument which might be raised against a limitation of time in Chess 
would apply with more force to these momentous debates; and yet, 
for practical advantage, this argument was disregarded.* My next 
case is supplied by our University examinations. In these a definite time 
is assigned to every paper, and, I must think, wisely assigned. It is true that, 
if the whole day instead of a few hours were given, some papers might receive 
a higher degree of finish ; but would not examinations thus protracted, to a cer- 
tain extent, pass into contests of physical endurance, and lose their purely mental 
character. Reward should be held out toa kind of instinct, whether given by 
nature, or obtained by a previous educational training. This holds good 
in Chess as well as in other intellectual pursuits. In a match, men do not 
come together entirely ignorant of the tendencies which various classes of posi- 
tions have, but in order to display their genius or their previously acquired 
knowledge. If they are not men of genius or experience, they should either not 
play matches, or at least not be permitted to waste more of the time than is in- 
dispensably necessary of those who do possess real Chess qualifications. In 
this letter I have contended for the importance of fixing a limit to the time 
at present misspent on single moves and games; the nature of the limit, which 
is a subject of greater difficulty, may, if you can afford me space, be discussed 
with advantage in another letter, Your obedient servant, 
Hermes Club, Dec. 9, 1851. OXONIENSIS. 





CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


CoRPORATION OF THE Sons OF THE CLERGY.— The Christmas 
meeting of this ancient society, chartered by Charles the Second, under the title 
of ** The Charity for tne Kelief of Poor Widows and Children of Clergymen,” was 
held on the 20th inst; Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., M.P., in the chair. 
Amongst the governors present were Aluerman Copeland, M.P., and James 
William Freshteld, Esq., M.P.; the two treasurers, the Veneravle Archdeacon 
Hale, the Rev. D. Vivian, the Rev. Canon Jennings, the Rev. Samuel Wix, &c. 
The registrar (C. J. Baker, Esq.) having stated that he was desired by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, President of the Society, to express the great regret his 
Grace felt that, in consequence of ordinations in his diocese, he was unable to 
attend upon so interesting an occas'on as the present, when the governors were 
assembled to distribute the Christmas benefactions to his poor brethren in the 
ministry, the meeting proceeded to grant donations of from £5 to £30 to poor 
clergymen in all parts of England and Wales whose character and necessities 
were satisfactorily attested. Out of the whole numper of 106 applying, 90 were 
assisted. At the same time donations for apprenticing ten children of poor 
clergymen, and for supplying outfits to ten others entering upon situations in 
life, were granted ; and 23 widows and aged single daughters of clergymen, all 
in distressed circumstances, received a small gift. 

It is stated that a project is on foot for restoring Carlisle Cathedral 
to what it was before Cromwell’s troops knocked down a portion of the nave. 
The expense would b2 £10,000. 

By Royal mandate the University of Cambridge has conferred the 
degree of D D. upon the Rev. Richard Parkinson, B.D., of St. John’s. Principal 
of St. Bees, Cumberland, and Canon of Manchester. The grace conferring the 
degree passed on the 10th inst. 

The Bishop of Chester has granted a licence of non-residence for a 
year to the Rev. W. H. G. Wann, vicar of Bowden, on account of ill health. 

On Sunday morning the Lord Bishop of London held a general 
ordination at the Chapel koyal, Whitehall, when several gentiemen were admitted 
into holy orders. The Bishop was assisted in the ordination of priests by the Rev. 
W.G. Humphry, his Lordship’s examiving chaplain; and the Rev. Charles 
Hardwick, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge, and one of her 
Majesty’s preachers at Whitelall. The sermon was preached by Mr. Hardwick. 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—The following preferments 
and appointments have recently taken place:—Prebend: The kev. John 
Latham, to the vacant prebendal stall in Lichfield Catiedral. Rectortes: The 
Rev. William Maule, to Eynesbury, Huntingdon; the Rev. T. Trundle Storks, 
to Loughton, Essex. Vicarages: The Rev. George Alston, to Hordon-on-the- 
Hill, E sex; the Rev. Henry Barne, to Faringdon, Berks ; the Rev. Edward Black- 
burn Warren, to Marlborouga Saint Mary, Wilts. 

TxstTimon1ats.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and regard:—The Rev. R. W. Gleadowe, head master of 
the King’s School, Chester, from his pupils; the Rev. J. Sheffield, curate of the 
parish church, Rochdale, and master of the grammar-school, from the parish- 
loners; the Rev. J. H. Mules, of Iiminster, from the parishioners; the Rev. 
William Lonsdale, on resigning the head-mastership of St. George’s Commercial 
School, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, from the pupils; the Rev. Octavius 
Arthar Hodgson, late officiating minister cf St. Peter, Cheesehill, Winche:ter, 
from the parishioners, and a second frem the teachers and children of the San- 
day-school; the Rev. George Peake, of St. Mary and St. John, Devizes, from the 
poor communicants; the students of St. Bees have presented to their tutor, the 
Rev. G. H. Ainger, a superb silver tea-kettie, richly chased, and engraved with 
the college arms, Mr. Ainger’s arms, and the following inscription :—-“ In per- 
petuam bevevolentiz, reverentia, desiderii, memoriam Sanctw Bege Collegii 
alumnorum erga virum reverendum Georgium H. Ainger, M.A., Prelectorem et 
Tutorem, hic lebes argenteus ab ipsis dono datus est, quinta die Decembris, A.D. 
1851 ;” and an elegant silver pocket communion service. The Rev. John Wil- 
liam Laughlin has been late!y presenied with a purse of sovereigns by some 
members of the congregation of Christchurch, Bermondsey, and other friends ; 
a testimonial to the Rev. H. W. Schmitz, late missionary of the S.P.G.F.P. in 
Southern India, from the congregation of the church at Hounslow, Middlesex, 
upen his leaving that place. 








THE CIVIC ELECTIONS. 

Wardmotes were held in the City on Monday for the elections of Common 
Councilmen and other ward officers for the year 1852. In the greater part of 
the wards there was no contest, and the former members were returned to the 
Court of Common Council. The new Municipal Reform Bill, with its extension 
of franchise to all persons in the City paying an annual rental of £10, and Mr. 
Charles Pearson’s plan for the formation of a general railway terminus, were 
the prominent topics discussed by the electors. In Broad-street ward Sir John 
Musgrove defended himself from the attacks on his conduct during his mayoralty. 
He expressed his indignation at the ex parte statements made in the Court of 
Aldermen, and denied that he had ever been guilty of the impertinence of inviting 
her Majesty to the City; and he never asked a courtly Lord-in-Wait- 
ing to make the invitation. As regarded his visit to Paris, he con- 
sidered the invitation as strictly private; and he was quite unaware 
at the time that other persons had been invited. When asked, he told every- 
body that he should go as a private individual, unless the Corporation ex- 
pressed @ wish that he should visit Paris in state ; and it was wise on their 
parts not todoso. When he wasinthe French capital he had at first gone 
about with three servants, but on more than one occasion he had heard cries of 
“ Aristocrats!” and on cousulting the Préfect of the Seine (M. Berger), who 
accompanied him, the latter advised him to take only two domestics for the 
future. The Alderman then answered seriatim the charges as to the want of 
courtesy, which he designated as puerile. He was recommended by his friends 
Rot to condescend to make any refutation in the Court of Aldermen. He had 
upheld the dignities of his office; he had sent out 8000 invitations, and he had 
received 7000 guests, from the highest down to the industrious classes; and on 
one eccasion he had entertained 700 foreigners. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to the Alderman for his explanation. 

In Bishopsgate ward, Mr. Warren, sugar-broker, of Houndsditch, was elected, 
in place of Mr. R. Taylor, resigned. 

In Castle Baynard, Mr. C. Hawkins was returned, in place of Mr. Corbin, 
retired. In Dowgate, Mr. George Fox, in place of Mr. Brown. In Queenhithe, 
Mr. George Rayment, in the room of Mr. Acocks. In the Tower District, Mr. 
H. N. Nesson, in place of Mr. James Wylie, deceased. In Vintrr, Mr. T. J. War- 
wick, in place of Mr. S. Lepard, resigned. In Broad-street, Mr. Cox was the 
enly new candidate returned, In Farringdon Within, Messrs. Wheeler and 
Key were newly elected. 

The contested wards were—Coleman-street, Aldgate, Billingsgate, Bridge, 
Candlewick, Cripplegate Within and Cripplegate Without, Langbourn, Port- 
soken, and the polls were taken on Tuesday. The newly elected members are— 

Mr. G. C. Graves, in place of Mr. W. Curling (Billingsgate); Mr. R. Osmond 
(Aldgate) ; Mr. W. Johnson (Bridge); Mr. Lodington, in place of Mr. Bracher 
(Coleman-street); Mr. Lioyd (Cripplegate); Mr. R. E. Bache and Mr. C, 
Sully (Langbourn); Mr. John Venables, in place of Mr. G. Vile (Portsoken). 


A new police-station is to be erected within Hyde Park, close to 
Albert Gate, the Commissioners of Police te defray the expense thereof 

Wright, the steeple-climber, has finished his arduous and difficult 
task of affixing a lightning-conductor to the spire of the Assembly-hall, Edin 
burgh, the greater part of the day being occupied in taking down the tackling, 
Several parties besides Wright successively ascended the steep'e in the seat 
attached to the tackling ; and at one time, while the seat was thus occupied, 
“ Steeple Jack” accomplished his descent by sliding down a rope. 


* The limitation of speaking in the Athenian courts of justice, b; f . 
clepsydra, is likewise deserving of notice. ’ ore at oe 
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On Wednesday, the 10th inst, was held the 
83d anniversary of the foundation of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. After the election of 
the various officers for the ensuing year, the 
President, Sir C. L. Eastlake, proceeded to the 
distribution of awards to the successful candi- 
dates in the several classes or schools of the 
Academy. 

It is the custom of the Academy to give 
silver medals (accompanied with copies of 
lectures and discourses by former eminent pro- 
fessors) for the best productions in the classes 
of drawing and modelling from the life and 
antique, painting, and architecture ; in addition 
to which, every second year, gold medals are 
given for the best original compositions in his- 
torical painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
We give Engravings from the works which 
were successful on this occasion. 

The subject of the historical painting prize 
is “ Delilah asking forgiveness of Samson.” It 
has been well treated by Mr. W.S. Burton, in 
a symmetrical composition. The portions are 
agreeably arranged, giving due prominencetothe 
principal figure, Samson, which is well drawn, 
and conveys the idea of immense strength, 
without coarseness or vulgarity of form ; while 
in the strong man’s countenance the expres- 
sions of both mental and bodily suffering are 
well combined. The other figures, together 
with the accessories—the rocky foreground, the 
rough old fir-trees, with their tangled and 
fibrous roots—are in harmony with the scene ; 
while the calm surface of the sea forms an ap- 
propriate distance to the whole. 

The group of prize sculpture, ‘* Mercy inter- 
ceding for the Vanquished,” is a promising com- 
position, though, perhaps, somewhat wanting 
in vigour. It is the production of Mr. C. 
Summers, who, though scarcely three years in 
the Academy, has also received silver medals 
for modelling from the antique and from the 
living model—a success which is sufficient evi- 
dence of his industry and talent. 

The architectural composition, “ A Design for 
a Marine Palace,” is by Mr. J. Robinson. The 
plan comprehends a quadrangle of about 500 
feet equare, which is entered from the north, 
under an arcade flanked on either side by a 
campanile tower, the centre being laid out with 
fountains, statues,&e. The principal entrances 
from the quadrangle are under the east and 
west sides. The front shown in the View 
faces the south, and contains the state apart- 
ments, the west wing forming the Royal apart- 
ments ; the other sides of the Palace are occu- 
pied by the apartments of the household, the 
chapel, the theatre, guardhouse, picture-galle- 
ries, museums, &c. 

The design of the yacade is in the Palladian 
school of Italian architecture. The semicircular 
terrace shown in the south front, facing the 
sea, has beneath it a covered arcade, the rusti- 
cated basement of which forms the sea wall. 
In the centre of the bay enclosed by the terrace 
the water flows through a bold arched way, 
forming under cover a state entrance to the 
Palace from the sea. 

All were extremely ‘gratified (says a corre- 


spondent of the Builder) to hear from the lips of the President of the 
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SCULPTURE.—“ MERCY INTERCEDING FOR THE VANQUISHED.”—BY CHARLES SUMMERS. 
dent, who missed the prize because he had not climbed to the top of 


tectural members, that a more beautiful set of 
drawings had never been submitted for the 
silver medal. The refusal of the Council was 
wise and just not to admit into the competition 
one who had not fulfilled the strict letter of the 
conditions—to make the drawings from actual 
admeasurement; and all must lament the want 
of energy, determination, and spirit which in- 
duced the student to fall short of his duty. It 
is said, however, that, by a curious chance, 
there was a great variety in the proportions of 
those who had measured the spire, and he was 
the mean between their extremes. 


The following is the entire list of prizes :— 


To Mr. William S. Burton—For the best his- 
torical painting, the gold medal and a discourse 
of the President West. 

To Mr. Charles Summers—For the best group 
in historical sculpture, the gold medal and a 
discourse of the President West. 

To Mr. John Robinson—For the best archi- 
tectural design, the gold medal and a discourse 
of the President West. 

To Mr. Francis Clark—For the best painting 
from the life in the Life School, the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. John Bagnold Burgess—For the best 
drawing from the life, the silver medal and the 
lectures of the Professors Fuseli, Howard, and 
Flaxman. 

To Mr. George Edward Tuson—For the next 
best drawing from the life, the silver medal.” 

To Mr. James Luntley—For the next best 
drawing from the life, the silver medal. | 

To Mr. Charles Summers—For the best 
model from the life, the silver medal and the 
lectures of the Professors Fuseli, Howard, and 
Flaxman. 

To Mr. John Thomas Christopher—For the 
best drawings of the tower and spire of Bow 
Church, Cheapside, the silver medal and the 
lectures of the Professors Fuseli, Howard, and 
Flaxman. 

To Mr. James Rowley—For the next best 
drawings of the tower and spire of Bow Church, 
Cheapside, the silver medal. 

To Mr. HenrySaxon Snell—For the next best 
drawings of the tower and spire of Bow Church, 
Cheapside, the silver medal. 

To Mr. George Edward Tuson—For the best 
copy made in the School of Painting, the silver 
medal and the lectures of the Professors Fuseli 
and Howard. 

To Mr. William Cooper—For the next best 
copy made in the School of Painting, the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. William Oliver Williams—For the best 
drawings from the antique, the silver medal 
and the lectures of the Professors Fuseli and 
Howard. 

To Mr. Douglas Yeoman Blakiston—For the 
next best drawings from the antique, the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. George Herbert Bacon—For the next 
best drawings from the antique the silver 
medal. 

Which was concluded with an address from 
the President to the students. 


The general assembly afterwards proceeded to appoint officers for 


Royal Academy, when the prizes were distributed, the compliment paid Bow spire to measure the actual height of the uppermost feature of the ensuing year, when Sir Charles Lock Eastlake was unanimously re- 
by Sir C. Eastlake to the taient of the unsuccessful architectural stu- the composition. He said it was the unanimous opinion of all the archi- elected President. 
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HISTORICAL PAINTING.—“DELILAH ASKING FORGIVENESS OF SAMSON.”—BY WILLIAM J. BURTON, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY PRIZE.—ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (MARINE PALACE).—BY JOHN ROBINSON. 


Council.—_New List.— Messrs. Thomas Creswick, Richard Redgrave, 
Francis Grant, and Charles Robert Leslie. 

Old List.—Messrs. Philip Hardwick, David Roberts, Charles Barry, 
and Clarkson Stanfield. 

Visitors in the Life Academy.—_New List.—Messrs. Charles West Cope, 
William Dyce, Solomon Alexander Hart, Patrick MacDowell, and 
Richard Redgrave. 

Old List.—Messrs. William Mulready, Daniel Maclise, Charles Rober 
Leslie, and Thomas Webster. 

Visitors in the School of Painting.—New List.—Messrs. George Jones, 
Charles Landseer, William Mulready, and Clarkson Stanfield. 

Old List.—Meersrs. Charles Robert Leslie, John Rogers Herbert, Solo- 
mon Alexander Hart, Daniel Maclise, and William Frederick Wither- 


ington. 
Auditors re-elected.—Mr. William Mulready, Sir Richard Westmacott, 
and Mr. Charles Barry. . 


The next Annual Exhibition of the Fine Arts at Paris is to take 
lace on the 15th March. Paintings, sculpture, &c., are to be sent to the Pa- 
ais National in that city, from the Ist to the 15th February. The productions 

of foreigners will be received.—JLiterary Gazette. 

Prince ALBERT AND THE Buitpine Society oF BErun.— 
Prince Albert, having been elected honorary member of the Building Society of 
Berlin, has written the following letter, acknowledging the compliment, to the 
Prince of Prussia, the patron of the society :—“ Your Royal Highness,—I have 
received the notification of the 20th of November, signed by your Royal High- 
ness as patron of the Berlin Building Society, with great satisfaction, and 
thank you sinterely for the contents. I shall consider myself fortunate in being 
named a member of a society that has been sosuccessfully active on a field 





that on this side the Channel has also been cultivated with so much activity 
for the advantage of the working classes, and for which I have for several 
years felt a special sympathy. IfIcan be of any use to your Royal High- 
ness by communicating the results of the experience here made for the be- 
nefit of your society,I shall be most ready te do so, as well as to send spe- 
cimens of building materials, or anything of the same kind that may be o 
use to the society. With sincere wishes for its success, I am, your Royal High- 
ness’s faithful cousin ALBert. Osborne, Isle of Wight, Dec. 8 1851.” 








DESSERT SERVICE PRESENTED BY HER MAJESTY 
TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


Amonast the choicest of the productions of the English manufacturers 
of porcelain displayed in the Crystal Palace was a Dessert Service made 
by Messrs. Herbert, Minton, and Co., and which was purchased by her 
Majesty, as a present to the Emperor of Austria, in return for the mag- 
nificent books and bookcase given by the Emperor to her Majesty. 

In our two Engravings are grouped the chief ornamental pieces of 
the Service. In our Engraving No. 1 the centre-piece consists of a 
wine-cooler, with figures of hunters, dogs, and hunting symbols round 
the body of the cooler, and the cover is ornamented with bacchanalian 
figures. To the right is a jelly or cream stand, and behind it are seen 
portions of an assiette montée ; and on the left is an oval fruit-dish, with 
groups of figures on the pedestal; and in front of the stand, on which 
we have placed the wine-cooler, to show its details more clearly, is a salt- 
cellar, of very elegant design. 

In our second group, the tall piece in the centre is a flower-stand, sup- 
ported by four beautifully-modelled figures representing the Four Seasons. 


DESSEKT SERVICE PRESENT“D BY THK QUEEN TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


In front of it, to the right, is a small compotier, or fruit-dish ; and on the 
left is a pretty sugar or cream bowl, supported by figures of boys 
Slight ideas are also given of the plates which accompany the service 
Throughout the service the figures are all of Parian, slightly gilded, and 
the baskets and ornamental parts of richly but delicately coloured 
china, a combination of materials at once novel and exquisitely beauti- 
ful. In finish and tasteful character of design this Dessert Service has 
perhaps, never been surpassed. 


Ancio-GermMan Nosrurry.—*L’Almanach Imperial,” for 1852 
published at Vienna, has the following listof British subjects who hold (relévent) 
of the ancient Germanic or Holy Roman Empire :—Duke Albert Francis Augustus 


February, 1840. William Basil Fielding, Earl of Denbigh; said to descend from 
a@ branch of the Imperial House of Hapsburg ; a Count of the Holy Empire 
neither date nor patent extant. Henri Benedict Arundell, Baron Arundel! de 
Wardour ;a Count of the Holy Roman Empire ; date of patent 1601. John Count 
de La Feld; naturalised in Austria ; descends from the ancient Counts of tha 
name in Alsace ; his ancestor created a Count of the Holy Roman Empire after 
the battle of Zenta; date of patent 1697. George Spencer, Duke of Marlborough 
his ancestor created a Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, by the title of Prince 
of Mendelheim, in Suabia, after the battle of Blenheim; date of patent 1708 
Jerome Count de Salis; naturalised in England ; descends from the ancient 
Counts of that name in the Grisons; his ancestor created a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire; date of patent 1748. Peter Leopold Louis Cowper, Earl Cow- 
per; his ancestor created a Count of the Holy Roman Empire; date of patent 
1758. Francis Taaffe, Viscount Taaffe in the kingdom of Ireland ; naturalised 
in Austria; created a Count of the Holy Roman Empire; date of patent 1784 
moreiy alana (Baronettus). A Count of the; Holy Roman Empire ; date o 
patent 1786. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Caninet Councit.—On Monday last a Cabinet Council was held, at 
two p m.,'at the Foreign Office. It was attended by Lord John Russell, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Marqnuisof Lansdowne, Sir George Grey, Earl Grey, Sir 
Francis Baring, the Earl of Carlisle, the Right Hon. Fox Maule, and Lord Sey- 
mour. The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere arrived in Lon#@ou from Nottingham- 
shire about an hour after the Ministers had assembled, and immediately joined 
his colleagues. The Council broke up soon after four o'clock. Lord John 
Russell left town, soon after the breaking up ofthe Cabinet Council, for Wind- 
sor Castle, to have an andience of the Queen E 

APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. Greenwood, Q.C., Recorder of Devonport, is 
appointed Assistant-Solicitor to the Treasury. in the room of J. M. Revell Rey- 
nolds, promoted to the chief place in that department. Mr. Augustus Paget, 
now second paid attaché to the embassy at Paris, is promoted to the post of first 
paid attaché of that embassy, in the room of Mr. Edwardes, appeinted Secretary 
of Legation at Frankfort. Mr. Townsend, who has been for some time employed 
asa supernnmerary clerk in the Foreign-office, is appointed to the clerkship 
rendered vacant in that office by the retirement of Mr. John Bidwell, after 50 
years’ service. The Hon. Hussey C. Vivian is appointed to the clerkship in the 
Foreign-office vice Mr. Blackburn, retired on account of bad health. Mr. John 
Brown is appointed a member of the Council of Grenada. 

Rorau CoLLeGk oF Puysicians.—At the usual quarterly meeting 
of the Comitia M»jora, he'd on Monday, the following gentlemen, having under- 
gone the necessary examinations for diploma, were admitted members of the 
college :—Dr. Garrod, Harley-street ; Dr. Wilks, Bethel-place, Camberwell ; Dr. 
Bishop, Albion-street, Hyde-park ; Dr. Hassall, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. 
The President and Fellows have presented to George E. Blenkins, Esq., assistant- 
surgeon in her Majesty’s lst or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards, an elegant 
silver inkstand, with a purse of fifty guineas, The anatomical and pathological 
preparations bequeathed to the College Museum by that practical physician, Dr. 
Matthew Baillie, and mostly dissected and “put up” with his own hands, have 
lately been restored by Mr. Blenkins. Ontheinkstand is inscribed—** To Georze 
E. Blenkins, Esq., in testimony of his skill, assiduity, and experienced judg- 
ment, in the execution of the delicate task reposed in him for the restoration of 
the museum (with a purse of fifty guineas), from the Royal College of Phsicians, 
London.—Dec , 1851.” 

InstiTUTION oF CrviL ENGIngErRs.—Sir W. Cubitt, president, was 
in the chair at Taesday’s annual general meeting. The following gentiemen 
were elected to fill the several offices in the Council for 1852:—James M. Ren- 
del, president; I. K. Branel, J. Locke, M.P, J. Simpson, and R. Stephenson, 
M.P., vive-presidents ; G. P. Bidder, J. Cubitt, J. E. Errington, J. Fowler, C. H. 
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| MerropotiraN Commission oF SEwERS.—A special court was 
heldin Greek-street on Wednesday; Mr.E. Lawes inthechair. Present Sir 
John Burgoyne, Major Dawson, Captain Vetch, and Mr. Allason. It was agreed 
that the list uf the new officers appointed at the reduced scale of charges should 
be published. The balancein the hands of the treasurer to the 12th inst. was 
£4446 63., from which sum the quarterly salaries of the officers of the com- 
mis:ion would be deducted. A deputation of the inhabitants of Peckham-rye 
waited on the commission, praying for relief from open ditches, and offering to 
contribute toa new line of sewer. The surveyor of the district will be in- 
structed toinquire as to the amount of contribution, and the chairmen re- 
marked that their operations would be greatly facilitated if those who snffered 


| rom want of sewers were to advance the necessary fands. 


Souru-Western Rattway.—Another stormy discussion took place 
at the general meeting of the proprietors on Tuesday to consider the merits of 
the two schemes to run to Exeter: the one by the central line, vid Basingstoke 
and Salisbury; and the other by the coast line, vid Dorchester. The report of 
the committee appointed at the former meeting to investigate the two plans pro- 
nounced in favour of the coast line, and recommended the completion of a single 
line between Basingstoke and Andover. The proposal for the central scheme 
was condemned. On this report a most animated debate ensued. The 
motion that it be received and adopted was met by an amendment by Mr. Raikes 
Currie, M.P., that the directors should be requested to give the report their full 


| consideration ; and that they should also consider Mr. Locke’s proposal for the 


central line, which was, to find half the capital, the directors to provide the other 
half, with the option of hereafter taking all the shares at par. The amendment 
was lost on the show of hands, but it was agreed that a poll should be taken next 
Monday and Tuesday both on the motion and amendment, a general meeting to 


| be held on the 3lst to hear the result. 


Mutua FresHotp Lanp Scueme.—A public meeting took place 
at the Manor Rooms, Hackney—Charles Gilpin, Esq., in the chair—on the 19th 
inst., to promote the objects of this institution. Messrs. E. Clarke, Rowton, and 
Mr. Whittingham, the secretary, entered into various explanations to prove the 
profitableness of the undertaking, as well as its social, moral, and political 
advantages. ‘ 

Tue Guy’s Hospitat ImpROVEMENTS.—The extensive new build- 
ings at Guy’s Hospital are progressing very fast towards completion, covering an 
immense piece of gronnd at the rear of that ancient institution, extending from 
the middle of Maze-pond, S-. Thomas-street, to King-street, Snow’s-fields. The 
estimated cost is £30,000. The Messrs. Piper and Co. are the builders and con- 
tractors. The noble building is erecting on patent principles, with immense 
iron rafters and girders, and, when completed, will be capable of accom- 
modating 500 additional in-door patients. The lower part of the building wi!l 
form the new library, the museum, reading-rooms, lecture-rooms, anatomical 


Gregory, J. Hawkshaw, J R. M'Clean, C. May, J. Miller, and J.S. Rnsse!l!,mem- | theatre, &c. 


bers; and J. G. Appold, and E. L. Betts, associates of council. 
medals and premiums were awarded :—Telford medals to Messrs. Clegg, Wyatt, 
Swinburne, Bruce, Hughes, Struvé, and Newton; and conncil premiums of 
books to Messrs. Glynn, B.ackwell, Leslie, and Carr. Memoirs were read of the 
following :—The Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, honorary member ; 
Messrs. W. Brunton, G. S. Dalrymple, J. Farey, W. Mackenzie, and H. 
Renton, members; and Colonel Jervis, B E., Messrs. S. B. Moody, J. H. Tasker, 
G. B. Thorneycroft, W. West, and J. Wilson, associates. The annual report of 
the retiring council specially dwelt on the late Great Exhibition, on the com- 
peting designs for the building, and many important points connected with the 
classification, which had emanated from members of tha institution ; and amidst 
the Royal commissioners, the building committee, their executive staff, and the 
jurors, many were to be found ; even the vesigner of the present building, and 
those whose energies were so successfully devoted to the tusk of its con- 
struction, also belonged to the institution, whilst ** the weigut of responsibility, 
the arduous duty of supervision, the honour of acting as the master mind to weigh 
the requisites, to determine the design, and to govern the construction,” were 
reserved for Sir William Cubitt, the president. The professional and scientific 
visitors from foreign lands received much assistance and information in their | 
inquiries in this country ; and it was confidently hoped that the relations with | 
other countries might become more intimate, and that collective and individual | 
benefit would be promoted. The completion of the library catalogue was men- 
tioned. Notwithstanding deceases and resignations, the number of members 
amounted to 716 of al! classes, equal to that of any previous year, and far greater 
than the average. The thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to the 
president and other officers of the retiring council. The next meeting will be on | 
the 13th of January. 

Tue Minister For St. JAMEs’s, Dukr’s-PLAcE.—A special Court 
of Aldermen was held on the 20th instant, for the purpose of hulding a confer- 
ence with a deputation of the Officers and Clerks’ Committee of the Court of 
Common Council, respecting the appointment of a clergyman for St. James's, 
Duke’s-place, both the Courts of Aldermen and Commoa Councillors claiming 
the right of nomination. After a private discussion of two hours with the de- 
putation, the Court of Aldermen unanimously resolved to request the Lord 
Mayor to nominate the minister, and his Lordship having named the Rev. Mr. 
Waittemore, who has lately officiated, the court confirmed the appointment. 

Tue New Houses or Parttament.—The statues of the Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Falkland, and John Hampden will be put up in a few days in 
St. Stephen’s Hall (the site of the eld House of Commons). Workmen are now 

utting down the tiles on the floors of the new hall, of the approaches to the | 

ouses, andof the cloisters. The cloisters are to have stained-glass windows in | 
antique style. They will be appropriated for the members’ reading-rooms, | 
clouk-rooms, &c. The public entrance will be in Westminster Hall, leading to | 
St. Stephen’s Hall. The members will have an entrance in the middle of West- | 
minster Hall to the cloisters, also by the former Speaker’s porch. Peers and | 
members wi!l goin by St. Stepnen’s porch, opposite the Abbey. | 

METROPOLITAN IMpROVEMENTS.—It is stated in the last report of | 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, that the commissioners have sold | 
a piece of ground from Charlotte-street to Long-acre as a site for baths and | 
washhouses for St. Giles and St. George’s parishes. The parishes have paid | 
£2650 for the site. A sum of £30,000 has been appropriated by the Commis- 
sioners towards the expense of forming and eomp eting a line of street between | 
Southwark and Westminster-bridge. The Commissioners have lent £30,000 to | 
the Westminster Improvement Commissioners to enable them to complete and | 
open the new street from Westminster Abbey to Pimlico. The property | 
purchased by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to enable them to open | 
a@ new street from the London Docks to Spitalfields Church amounted to | 
£108 214, which has been raised by a duty of 1d. per ton on coals imported into 
the city of London. | 

Tue LATE Great Exatprrion.—The admission of visitors has been | 
greatly restricted since the Building came into the hands of the contractors, 
who have has‘ened the removal of goods by a notice that rent would be charged 
from the 15th inst., and that they would not be responsible for loss or damage. 
The admission of foreigners, and of persons who were ill or abroad during the 
time the Exhibition was open, has been confined to the western half of the 
Building, no person except on business being allowed to pass the foreign hoard- 
ing. The process of clearing out has been slow, but it is expected wili be 
finished by the end of the year. 

Sate or Exutpsirtion Goops.—On Monday a second sale of Exhibi- 
tion goods, belonging chiefly to the French and Zollverein sections, came off at the 
auction-rooms of Mr. Thomas, in Leadenhall-street. fhe sale did not seem to 
excite any very particular attention, the buyers present being few in number. 
An eight-day striking clock, with tree and mechanical! singing-birds, by Bontems 
of Paris, was bought in at £21. There were two others exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace, which were said to have been purchased by the Queen and the Duchess 
of Sutherland, at £40 each. The splendid Sevres china vases, which were so 
much admired in the Exhibition, and are amongst the finest and largest of the 
kind ever manufactured at Sevres, were purchased by Mr. Chester for £220. 
The catalogue stated that they cost upwards of £500. The ‘Education of 
Marie,” a painting on copper after Rubens, by Schlesinger, was knocked down 
at 164 guineas. Four other paintings of the same description by different artists 
produced about £6 each. A spirited equestrian group, representing the death of 
Crarles the Bold, produced #17 10s. ; Mr. Chester was the purchaser. A bronze 
of “ Marius contemplating the Ruins of Carthage” brought £7 15s. <A fij-oc- 
tave pianoforte by Schubert, of Hamburg, was knocked down at £14 3s. 6d., and 
a similar one by Irmler of Leipsic, which was said to have gained a council 
medal, fetched £24. Two handsome embroidered shawls sold for £19. Some 
of the smaller articles realised fair prices. The sum realised on the day’s sale 
was about £728. 5 

InFLux oF Suiprinc.—Exactly 100 ships from foreign ports, which 
have been more or less detained in the chops of the Channel, or further out to 
sea, on their passage home, were reported at the Custom-house on Monday as 
having arrived in the docks and river with cargoes of foreign merchandise, includ- 
ing some from the East and West Indies and China, North and South America, and 
almost every part of the glote. This influx of shipping has caused a great deal 
of bustle and activity at the great dock establishments. 

Sure Launcuges ON THK 'THAMES.—On Tuesday an iron steam- 
yacht forthe Pacha of Egypt, 2200 tons, was launched from the building-yard of 
Messrs. Mare and Co., Orchard wharf, Blackwall. Her dimensions are—length 
between perpendiculars, 282 feet ; length of keel for tonnage, 258 feet; breadth 
fur tonnage, 40 feet ; depth in hold, 39 feet ; draught of water, 18 feet. She will be 
propelied by machinery of 800-horse power, by Maydilay, Field, an¢d Co. She 
is pierced for the following number: of guns :—Spar deck, 12 10-inch 84-pounders 
broadside, 56 cwt.; spar deck, 12 10-inch 84-pounder pivot guns, 85 cwt ; main 
deck, 14 10-inch 32-pounders broadside, 56 cwt. Constructed ostensibly for a 
yacht, she can be turned into the most powerful steamer afloat for war purposes. 
Her appearance on the water after the launch realised the most sanguine ex- 
p2cta'ions of the Pacha’sagents. The second vessel was the Lady Jocelyn, screw- 
stcamer, built forthe General Screw Steam Company, who have the contract 
for the mails to the Cspe of Good Hope. 
the perpendiculars, 240 feet; ditto of the keel for tonnage, 216 ft. 64 in. ; 
breadth for tonnage, 39; .depth in hold, 25; burthen in tons, 1752; 
draught of water, 19 feet. The engines are of 300-horse power, 


She is also pierced for 20 32-pounder broadside guns (56 cwt.) and 2 10-inch | 


pivot guns (85 cwt.) The third launch was from the yard of Messrs. 
Green, of a ship calied the Challenger, designed to compete with the Yankee 
clippers. Mr. Mare gave ad muer tothe directors of the great steam compa- 
nies of this country at the London Tavern in the evening, including Mr. Kaikes 
Currie, M.P., Mr. Fox, M P.. Captain Fitzroy, R.N., Captain Mangles, Mr. Green, 
&c. Captain Mangles, on behal of the Koya! Mail Company, regretted that the 
restrictions of the Admiralty compelled them to construct wooden vessels 
for their service, thereby preventing them from contributing to their list ot 
steamers one vessel constructed of iron. 


The following | 


Prociors’ Tourrrs.—A discussion took place in the Court of 
Aldermen on Saturday last, on the report of the inquest of the ward of Castle 
Baynard, complaining of the obstructions cansed in the approaches to Doctors’ 
Commons by the touters of the proctors catching hold of claimants under 
wills, and capturing ladies in black, to obtain business. The matter was re- 
ferred to the alderman of the ward (Wilson), to be disposed of according to his 
judgment. 

Penny news-rooms, fitted up with convenient reading: tables, &c., and 
containing journals, magazines, reviews, &c., have been opened in various parts 
of the metropolis. 

CuristmMas Dinner AT THE LEICESTER: SQUARE Sour KitcHEN.— 
Upwards of 10,000 poor persons and children of the ragged schools in the me- 
tropolis were entertained on Christmas-day to a dinner of roast beef, plum- 
pudding, &c.,a number of noblemen, gentry, and tradsmen having liberally 
contributed money or provisions ; the wholesale grocers in the City sent in tea, 
coffes, sugar, pepper, mixed biscuits, raisins, spice, &c.; bakers and butchers 
forwarded bread, flour, and meat; cheesemongers, bacon, cheese, &c. ; 
fruiterers, nuts and oranges. 

Curistmas Eve.—On Wednesday the parochial authorities of the 
Metropolis and ths suburbs distributed the customary gifts to the poor popula- 
tion. In Kensington the deserving poor received the bounty of the Duchess of 
Kent, in coals, meat, bread, blankets, and warm clothing. In Kew the Duke of 
Cambridge gave to the distressed a substantial dinner of roast beef and plum- 





pudding, as also a supply of coals. In Hampton and Bushy the usual gifts to 
the poor were distributed. The clergymen and churchwardens ef Lambeth 
were busily engaged in giving away meat, bread, potatoes, coals, oatmeal, | 
blankets, warm clothing, shoes, women’s clothing; and the Ladies’ Association | 
in Southwark, consisting principally of the Society of Friends, were equally | 
active in the task of benevolence. At the soup-kitchen in Leicester-square 
there were great demands for relief. In St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. Mary-le- 
Strand and the Precinct of the Savoy, St. Clement Danes, St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden, Marylebone, St. Pancras, Islington, St. George, Havover-square, and in 
the precincts within the city b»andaries, the comforts of the poor inhabitants 
were attended to, fuel and provisions being liberally distributed. 

THE LATE Fire AT CAMDEN-TOWN.—The immense loss sustained | 
by Collard and Collard, by the fire of the 19th, induced all the numerous 
clerks and workmen in their employment to hold a meeting on Wednesday 
evening, at the Stanhope Hotel, Camden-town, to express their heartfelt sym- | 
pathy with theiremployers. The chair was taken by Robert Addison, Esq., of 
Regent-street. After several remarks highly complimentary to Messrs. Collards 
as employers, a deputation was formed to wait upon those gentlemen, to com- 
municate the resolutions that were adopted, and a subscription was entered 
into fur the purpose of affording some compensation to those workmen who had 
lost all their tools, and were not insured, when a sum exceeding £120 was sub- | 
scribed in the room. Among the names announced as contributors were Messrs. 
Collard, £21; Messrs. Broadwoods, £10 10s.; Mr. R. Addison, Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Stewart, Mr. Rowed, and Mr. Angold, £5 5s.each; Mr. Thomas, £4; 
Smith and Sons and MP. G. Helste, £3 33%.each. A resolution was afterwards 
come to that the members for the borough, Lord Dadiey Stuart and Sir Benja- 
min Hall, be solicited to contribute to the same. 


Fire t’ ALDERSGATE-STREET.—On Wednesday morning, soon after 
eizht o'clock, a fire broke out in the extensive premises belonging to Mr. W. | 
Burbidge. the distiller, in Aldersgate-street. The flames originated in the still- | 
house. It appears that William Eiliott, the stillman, was engaged in “damping” | 
a still charged with 1269 gallons of spirits, when an adjoining still, containing | 
between 300 and 400 gallons, suddenly overflowed, and the spirit, running into 
the furnace, became ignited, cansing the contents of the larger still also to take 
fire. The stillman was unable to extinguish the flames, and made his escape | 
from the building with some difficulty. A gvod supply of water having been 
obtained. the fire was got under before it communicated to the adjoining buiid- 
ings. The damage is roughly estimated at from £2000 to £3000. Thestock and | 
the premises are insured. 

FirrE.—On Monday morning, about four o'clock, a fire of a destruc- 
tive character broke out on the premises of Mr. Ashford, residing at 
No. 29, Bethnal-green-road, Shoreditch. The fiames were first discovered by a | 
police-constable, raging on the ground-floor. The engines having arrived, a | 
plentifal supply of water was obtained and thrown upon the burning premises, 
which were nearly destroyed before the firemen could obtain a mastery over the | 
flames. During the progress of the firetwo of the brigade men mounted the | 
upper portion of the staircase to get a better command of the flames, and while 
they were in the performance of their duties the staircase gave way, and preci- 
pitated them to the basement of the building. Mr. Fogo, the acting inspector, 
and several firemen rushed to their assistance, and immediately extricated the 
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poor fellows, who fortunately only sustained a few bruises and contusions by the 
all. They were taken to the London Hospital, but were able to leave shortly 
afterwards. Mr. Ashford was fortunately insured, but the origin of the fire re- 
mains a mystery. 
BirtHs AND DeaTus.—From the official returns for the whole 
of the metropolitan districts, it appears that the births registered in the week 
ending Saturday, December 20, were :—Males, 783; females, 672: total, 1455. 
Deaths during the same period :—Males, 603; females, 603: total, 1206. The 
unfavourable state of the public health is still indicated, as, since the middle of 
November, the weekly deaths have been in succession, 1132, 1279, 1316, 1194, 
and now 1206. Influenza, in the week ending the 18th of December, 1847, 
caused the mortality to be 1946; but, if the deaths of that fatal week be ex- 
cluded from the comparison, it is shown that the average number of deaths in 
the corresponding weeks of 184—150 was 1060, which, if corrected for increase of 4 
population, is 1166. On this corrected average, last week’s return exhi- 
bits an excess of 40. The table of fatal causes indicates that two classes 
of diseases, the zymotic or epidemic, and that which comprises affections 
of the respiratory organs (exclusive of consumption and hooping-cough), 
predominated, causing the deaths to be 251 in the former, and 252 in the latter, 
almost the same amount of mortality as last week. Bronchitis was 
fatal in 105 cases, and pneumonia in 110 cases, being above the 
average. There are 150 cases of consumption recorded—an excess of 
mortality, the average being in corresponding weeks no more than 
120. Asthma carried off 18 persons, and pleurisy 5. Collectively, the 
diseases of the respiratery organs display a decrease, but epidemics maintain 
| @more uniform rate of mortality, and are now more fatal than usual at this 
| time, the deaths in the last three weeks being 249, 243, and 251: 35 children 
| and 3 adults have died of smallpox, 22 children of measles, 25 of hooping- 
| cough, 17 of croup, 5 of thrnsh, 3 of remittent fever, 41 persons of scarlutina, 
| 19 of diarrhoea and dysentery, 4 ot influenza, 50 of typhus, centinued fever, &c., 
| and 7 of erysipelas. Of the 38 smalipox cases 27 were males, and 11 females : 
in three cases vaccination had taken place; in 19there had been no vaccination, 

| and in 16 the fact is doubtful, the return in the registration being imperfect. 
The description given of premises as * close, crowded, and undrained,” explains 
the existenc: of fever and disease in many places. Four persons paid the penalty 
of intemperance by their lives. One expired of burns received in consequence 
of intoxication, another died of exposure to the cold, no less than 7 children 
were suffocated in bed, and one perished from drinking hot water. The wife of 
& labourer was found dead from starvation. 


METEOROLOGICAL OnsERVATIONS.—At the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean daily reading of the barometer was above 30 inches on 
every duy of the week except Saturday. On Sunday it was 30 373 inches, on 
Monday 30.300 inches, and it gradually declined till Saturday, when it was 
29.940 inches. The mean of the week was 30.158 inches, The mean tempera- 
ture of the week was 41°5 degrees, which is ne r the average of corre- 
sponding weeks. The dxily mean wes 36 degrees on Thursday (or 4 decrees 
below the average) ; it rose on the two following days to 47 degrees and 49 deg. 
| (or 7 and 9 degrees above the average). The wind was calm during the early 
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) for 2 or 3 feet in desth, and ascerding upwards for about 35 feet. 





| part of the week, and in the south towards the end, 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


COLLIERY EXPLOSION.—LARGE LOSS OF LIFE. 


A frightful explosion took place on Saturday morning last, at the Colliery of 
Warren Vale Pit, Rawmarsh, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, the property of G. 
S. Foljamb, Esq., of Osberton, and worked by Messrs. J. and J. Charlesworth, 
the lessees of many coilieries in the Yorkshire coal district. 

A few minntes before seven o’clock the whole neighbourhood was astounded 
by an eruption like that of a voleano from the mouth of the pit. Two corves 
which were being drawn up out of the pit were prc jected upwards and lodged 
in the gearing over the shaft. A shower of coals, stones. and other matters had 
been carried high into the air, descending all around the pit. The persons em- 
ployed near the pit mouth were compelled te take shelter under the platform of 
the tipplers for loading the carts; and it was only by this precautien that they 
escaped fatal injuries. The country all round the pit was blackened to a dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile by the dust and smoke: 

As soon as it was possible the damaged gearing of the shaft was repaired, so 
as to enable men to descend the pit, which is 127 yardsdeep. By half-past nine 
fourteen persons had been got out alive, but all more or less injured. These 
had been enabled, after the explosion, to make their way to the bottom of the 
shaft, and avail themselves of the first opportunity of ascending. Up to half- 
past three there had been extricated 24 persons alive, and 15 dead bodies. Of 
the living, 15 had happily escaped sufficiently well to be able to render assist- 
ance and information. Nine were so seuerely injured that it is feared several of 
them cannot recover, as they have not only been dreadfully burnt, but sus- 
tained fractures and other injuries of a dangerous character. Altogether 49 
dead bodies have been recovered, some of them so dreadfully mangled that they 
could scarcely be recognised. It is theught that two or three bodies still lie 
buried in the pit. 

The supposed cause of the accident is the fall of a portion of the roofof the 
pit, stopping the usual current of ventilation, liberating a large quantity of foul 
air, and forcing it inte the parts where the miners were working with candles. 

The colliery consists of two pits near together. The deeper pit, of 127 yards, 
works the nine-foot seam. The other pit, 90 yards deep, works the five-foot 
seam. These two pits are connected by a shaft through the five foot seam down 
to the nine-foot—an air furnace being connected with the shaft of the five-foot 
pit, so as to create an up-draught. The explosion took place at the northern 
part of ihe werkings of the deeper seam, but communicated by the shaft with 
the upper seam. 


CoMBINATION AND THREATENED TURN-OUT OF OPERATIVE EN- 
GINEERS.—The well- paid and numerous body of workmen, known as mezhanics, 
millwrights, and engineers, and principally employed in the construction of ma- 
chinery in Lancashire, have entered into a combination, which is understood to 
extend almost, or entirely, over the kingdom; the objects of which, so far as 
they are avowed, are set forthin an address, purporting to be from “ the members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineegs, Machinists, &c., to their employers.” 
In that address the workmen are represented as demanding that, for the future, 
no men shall work overtime, except in cases of accident, and then to be paid 
double wages ; and that piece-work shall be entirely discontinued, a course 
which would have the effact of putting the idle and the industrious, the skilful 
and the unskilful, on the same footing. Inorder to ensure success to the move- 
ment, an attempt is making to concentrate the entire force of the combination 
upon oneestablish ment, in the hope thatthe united resources of so large and import- 
ant a body of workmen as the machinists and engineers of Great Britain will ba 
found irresistible by any firm, however opulent. A notice has been given, 
therefore, to Messrs Hibbert, Platt, and Sons, of Oldham, that the workmen in 
their very large establishment will leave their employment on the 3!st inst., 
uniess certain de mands are complied with, the first of which is expressed in the 
following terms :— 

That, im future, all planing, shaping, and boring machines be worked either by mechanics 

or appventices, to be taken up by them as they become vacant. That the labourer a. present 
employed on thore machines be not unluly interfered with before Ch istmas, 1851, wh on the 
machines shall entirely fl! into the hands of the mechanics; but if any of the labeurer: aro 
discharged, or the machines otherwise become vacant, the vacancies shal be filled by mecha- 
nics as they occur. 
The Lancashire employers, knowing that the intention of the “amalgamated 
society” is to attack them in succession, have determined to make common 
cause with the Messrs. Hibbert, Platt, and Co., and to stop all their works if the 
workmen of that firm should leave their employment as they threaten to do. 
The master machinists and engineers of Lon:ion, or the greater part of them, it 
is understood, have come to the same conclusion; and a meeting is to be held 
there for the purpose of concerting with the country employers joint measures 
of resistance to the movement of the combined workmen. Should the men suc- 
ceed against their employers, their success would soon put an end to that pre- 
which England now 
possesses, and throw all foreign orders for machinery into the hands of the Bel- 
gians and Germans, who even now are found to be formidable rivals with our 
own machine-makers. 

RESISTANCE TO THE City Coat Tax.—At a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of St. Alban’s and neighbourhood, held on Sa‘urday, at the Town- 
hall, for the purpose, as xtated in the requisition, of taking into consideration 
the best means of obtaining relief from the oppressive coal tax lately imposed 
upon them for the benefit of the city of London, the Earl of Verulam in the 
chair, a petition to the House of Commons against the tax was unanimously 
adopted. , 7 

Naturau Gas.—A correspondent of the Times states that for the 
last week a large blaze of natural gas has been burning on Chat Moss, adjoining 
the line of railway between Manchester and Liverpool. Having visited the spot, 
he gives the result of his observations and inquiries :—* It appears (he says) that 
the gas was brought to light by some parties who were sinking for water. They 


| commenced about a fortnight ago, and for the first 16 feet the boring was through 


moss and mossy substances; then came about 16 feet of marl; after which there 
were two or three feet of sand, and while scooping through this portion of the 
earth, the gaseous matter made its appearance. The first indication of it was by 
a sudden noise or report, though not very loud, accompanied by a slight sul- 
phureeussmell. A stream of gas then fil ,ated along the surface of the ground, 
and a lighted candle being applied, the gaseous air immediately took fire, and 
was converted into a blaze of considerable dimensions. A long pipe, of about 10 
or 12 inches in circumference, was then procured, and inserted in the ground 
The 
gas, being thus conveyed above the level of the neighbouring forest trees, 
is allowed to burn with all its force, and exhaust itself on the desert air. 
I was told that it had been burning for the previons week, with one or two short 
intermissions, when the flame was extinguished by the high wind and storms 
which are of no ordinary character within the confines of Chat Moss. The flame 
appeared to be eight or nine feet in length, and had a yellowish cast, mingled 
with beautiful tints of blue; and the light thrown out by it was strong enough 
to enable me to see the time by my watch at the distance of about 100 yards. Om 
putting my ear to the pipe, the sound of the gas travelling through it was dis- 
tinctly heard, and resembled the noise that would arise from aqaantity of 
water rushing along. Iam informed that a similar bore has since been made on 
the Moss within 200 yards of the same spot; but not with the like result, no gas 
or gaseous matter being discovered.” ; 

Co.Lutston.—STEaMER Lost,—At about ten minutes before eight 
e’clock on Tuesday morning a collision took place in the Bristol river, near the 
Black Rock, between the Newport steam-packet Severn (one of the new and 
powerful iron-built screw steamers of the Avon and Severn Steam-ship Com- 
pany) and a steam-boat called the Duke of Beaufort, which formerly plied be- 
tween Bristol and Chepstow, but has recently been used in towing vessels up 
and down the Bristol Channel. The morning was excessively thick and foggy, 
and in the lower part of the river (pent im by the rocks on one side, and 
by Leigh Wood on the other) it was particularly dense. The Severn was 
crawling up the river very cautiously, going by the shore at the rate of 
about two knots an hour. The speed at the moment of the Duke of Beau- 
fort, which had a sailing vessel in tow, has not been ascertained. As soon, 
however, as she was observed, Captain Lowther, the commander of the Severn, 
who was himself looking out on the platform, called out, and gave an immediate 
order to reverse the engines. This was instantly done, but the vessels at this. 
time were close together; and, before the impetus of the Severn could be suffi- 
ciently arrested, a very violent collision took place. The shock was a very 
severe one. The Severn isa very sharply-built vessel, constructed for high 
speed, with a thin cutting bow; and her bow taking the Duke of Beaufort on 
her larboard quarter, at about six or seven feet abaft the bow, she cut a hole in 
her side and sunk her almost immediately. Happily, the crew of the Duke of 
Beaufor iat once saw their danger, ran forward, and succeeded in getting on 
board of the Severn just in time to see their own ill-fated vessel godown. The 
Severn did not sustain much damage. 


ANOTHER CoLLIiERY ExpLoston.—An explosion occurred at one of 
the coal-mines of Mr. A. F. Haliburton, at Ince, near Wigan, on Monday morn- 
ing, by which no less than thirteen coliiers lost their lives. The pit is known by 
the name of the Arley Mine, and is situated near the Hindley station of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway. Itis about 300 yards deep, and employs nearly 
100 men and boys altogether. These people had begun to descend soon after five 
o’ciock in the morning, and had, most of them, reached their place of employ- 
ment in the various levels soon after half-past five o’clock. At six o'clock the 
noise of a fearful explesion in the mine was heard, and preparations were at 
once made to relieve such of the workpeople as had escaped with their lives. 
At first the workmen and boys presented themselves at the botrum 
of the shaft (to be drawn'up) in such numbers that it was hoped but 
few, if any, had perished, though the density in which the choke 
or after-damp presented itself showed that the explosion had been 
of a serious and extensive nature. From the north-west workings the 
whole of the colliers and drawers were lifted up the shaft, having received no 
injury ; but the south-west workings, which are of great extent, and stretch 
from the shaft to a distance of probably not less than 550 yards, were found to 
be those in which the explosion had occurred, and, as enly a tew beys presented 
themselves who had escaped from the-e, a search was fonnd necessary. This oce 
cupied several hours owing to the necessity of attempting to restore the ventila- 
tion impeded by the explosion, and resulted in fourteen persons being taker 
from the distant portions of the workings, all more or less burnt and totally de- 
prived of life. Of the immediate cause of the explosion little is known, anc 
there is reason to believe that all have perished who could have thrown any 
light upon the shocking catastrophe: 
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PRESENTATION TO TAE Mayor or SourHampron.—On Thursday 
last v eek, a public testimonial, in the form of a service of silver plate, valued 
at 400 guineas, raised by voluntary subscriptions, was presented to Richard 
Andrews, Esq., the Mayor of Southampton. The subscribers numbered 1500, 
and many of them belonged to the working classes. RF ; 

A Mrovanp OnservaTory at NorrinGHam.—At a special meeting 

of the Nottingham town council on Monday, acommunication was read from Mr. 
E. J. Lowe, M.R.A.S, enclosing a letter trom Mr. Henry Lawson, of Bath, in 
which that gentleman offeied to transfer his valuable collection of astronomical, 
meteorological, and optical apparatus, to trustees, with the view of founding a 
midland establishment or observatory for the promotion of meteorvlogical and as- 
tronomical science. on ¢ondition that a sufficient sum be raised to buy or build a 
house, with garden, &c;,for a resid-nt observer, to secure to such person an annuai 
income suitable to his position and requisite knowledge —say £200 @ year—and to 
provide for the repairs and improvements which may from time to time become 
advisable. Mr. Lawson also offered, besides the donation of the instruments, 
which cost upwards of £10,000, to contribute 1000 guineas in furtherance of the 
otject. The Mayor (Mr. Felkin) observed, that Nottingham was regarded as a 
most desirabla place for the erection of a midland observatory, but the town 
council had not the power to vote the funds necessary for the purpose. It was, 
however, unanimously resolved, on the motion of Mr. Alderman Heard, that Mr. 
Lawson’s handsome offer be accepted, provided the requisite funds can be raised 
by public subscription. A committee was also appointed to devise means for 
carrying the project into effect. 


IRELAND. 











Tue Dustin Protestant AssoctaTion have issued the following 
announeement :—“ Great Meeting of the Protestants of Ireland.—The committee 
ot the Dublin Protestant Association hereby give notice that a great meeting of 
the Protestants of Ireland, to adopt steps to secure the repeal of all acts endow- 
ing the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, will be held in Dublin under the 
highest auspices, previously to the opening of the next session of Parliament. 
Edward Grogan, Esq., M P., will take the chair.” } ni 

CatHouic Derence Association.—The election of Mr. Wilberforce 
(brother of the Bishop ef Oxtord) to the office of secretary to the Catholic De- 
fence Association has created quite a schism in that body; Mr. Keogh, M.P., 
Mr. Moore, M P., and others of the Irish members having published a@ protest 
against the choice, ax being anti-national. The Roman Catholic primate, Dr. 
Cullen, has endeavoured to heal the breach ina letter of conciliation to Messrs, 
Sadleir, Reynolds, and K-.ogh, M.Ps. who had acted as honorary 
secretaries during the formation of the society. Dr.Cullen says :—‘* From 
the first formation of the society I understood the feeling to be 
universally entertained that. all Catholics of the United Kingdom were 


to constitute one body, and to be in all respects upon a periect equality, } 


without distinction of province or country. This, as far as I could judge, was 
deemed a vital principle, and the one best ca'culated to advance the interests 
of our holy religion. Charity, and truth, and union among all Catholics of the 
empire appeared to be the basis upon which our proceedings and combined 
efforts were to rest. Bearing with me the impression of this avowed principle, 
strengthened as it has been by an intercourse with several members, both lay 
and clerical, of the association, I was not prepared, I must confess, for the ex- 
ception which has been taken to the selection of so distinguished @ person as Mr. 
Wilbeforce to the office which was to be filed. Were the association founded for 
local or merely political purposes, I would subscribe to the justness of the ex- 
ception. When, however, it is borne in mind that its objects are religious and 
catholic, every question arising should be decided upon religious and catholic 
grounds.” ; : , 

IMMIGRATION AND EmiGratron.—The Limerick Reporter notices an 
extraordinary feature in the history of emigration. It appears that, while 
thousands are leaving their native shore for the land of the West, there are vas 
numbers returning to Ireland; and it is added, that scarce'y a snip leaves New 
York that does not bring 80 or 100 persons homewards. The climate and habits 
of the people at the other side of the Atlantic are not, it seems, altogether 
agreeable to some of our countrymen. The Clare Journal, on the other hand, 
says :—"* The tide of emigration is increasing fast every day in this neighbour- 
hood. There are about twelve families leaving the small parish of Kilfenora 
next month, consisting ofjabout sixty in numter.” 





NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


INsPECTING-GENERALSHIP OF CavALry.—The only appointment 
vacated by the breve’ which has yet been decided, and that prospectively, 
is the inspeeting-gene: aiship of cavalry. Major-General the Duke of Cambridge 
suce: eds Lieut.-General Brotherton, but will not assume the appointment until 
next spring. Pa . 

Drarrs FoR THE CAre.—The authorities at the Horse Guards have 
issued orders for detachments of all the regiments now serving at the Cape of 
Good Hope to be in readiness for immediate embarkation to join their respective 
service companies. ; a 

INcRKASE OF Troops.—It is understood, that, in consequence of the 
recent augmentations to the forces of the Cape of Good Hope, on increase of not 
less than 5000 men will be required early next year, to enable the military 
authorities to carry out the system of reliefs. i 

Masters’ ASSISTANTS IN THE Navy.—A new circular has been 
issued by the Admiralty relating to masters’ assistants. Its provisions are as 
follows :—They are to be limited in entry to suci: number as the board may 
find necessary. They are to be examined previous to entry at the Naval Col- 
lege. A candidate must not be less than fourteen nor more than sixteen years 
of age. unless seleeted from the merchant service, when the age is to be ex- 
tended to eighteen, if he has served two years at sea. He is to pass the same 
examination as a naval cadet if fourteen; if sixteen, in addition, he will be 
required to understand the practical use of the sextant and the mode of keeping 
@ ship’s reckoning by working a day’s work, and obtaining the latitude by 
observations; if at eighteen, he will be required to know the mode of ob- 
taining longitude by chronometers, the variation of the compass, and explain 
the mode of rigging lower masts and towsprit, and the more simple evolu- 
tions of working a ship under sail; he must serve three years before he can 
pass for second master, and then may undergo an examination before his cap- 
tain and senior lieutenant. Masters’ assistants whilst serving are to be allowed 
the benefit of the naval instructor free of charge. The master of the ship is to 
instruct him in seamanship. On being paid off the masters’ assistants will be 
entered in a guard-ship for such time as the Admiralty may direct, or until se- 
lected for another appointment, provided they possess good certificates, and are 
recommended by the commanding officer. When they have completed their 
regular period of servitude, and passed for second master, they will be placed 
on the navy list in that rank, and, whenemployed, have the pay and commission 
of the same; but they will not be eligible for promotion to master until they 
have served two years further as second master. When passing temporarily 
abroad in navigation and seamanship they are to be rated as acting second 
master. It appears the whole service will be eight years before being eligible 
for promotion to master—three years before passing the first examination, 
three years after passing it, and two years when passed and rated as second 
master. 

On Monday a detachment of 120 men of the 48th regiment, at Ports- 
mouth, commenced a three weeks’ course ot instruction in the great gun exer- 
cise on the ramparts, and under the tnitionof the Royal Artillery. We under- 
stand that this instruction is to be given to the troops of the line in all garrison 
towns. 

Survey on tTuE Coast or Arrica.—Her Majesty’s steamer Pluto 
is about to be despatched to the coast of Africa to commence the survey of the 
Bight of Biafrafrom the point at which Captain Denham concluded his opera- 
tions in her Majesty’s ship Avon a few years ago. 

New Pena Covonres —lIt is said that the Lords of the Admiralty 
have given directions for the immediate equipmeut of two vessels to proceed 
upon an exploratory expedition among the South Sea Islands, including New 
Caledonia and tho Fejees, with a view to ascertain the capabilities they re- 
spectively present for the purposes in question ; also that her Majesty’s ships 
Herald and Arrow are destined for this service, and that Captain Mangles Den- 
ham has been appointed to command the intended expedition. 

yy  _ 

APPALLING SHIPWRECKS,—The annexed reports of vessels lost were 
announced at Lloyd’s on the 20th inst. :—The American packet-ship 7yendenoga, 
on her passage to London from New York, was totally lost on tke morning of 
the 2d of December, on sunken rocks off the Corribou Islands. The total loss 
of passengers and crew drowned is reported to be 27. Two ships were run down 
and totally lost in the Channelon the night of the 16th. The 7heodora, a large 
Datch barque,600 tons burthen, bound to Amsterdam, from Batavia, about seven 


o’clock in the evening, when some 25 miles below the Eddystone, steering up | 


Channel, was met by the Corinthian, also a barque, nearly of the same tonnage, 


Captain Spencer, from Hull, beating downwards. By some misunderstanding | 
or neglect of keeping ‘“‘a look-out,” they came in contact with each other, and | 


with such tremendous force that the Theodora filled and went down. 
The sudden and unexpected blow left scarcely snfficient time to get the boat 
out. Fortunately the whole of the crew were saved. The Corinthian 
sustained very considerable damage; she was compelled to put into the first 
port, and reached Plymouth on the night of the 18th with the crew of the sunken 


wessel on board. The other vessel run down was the Lieanor, belonging to | 


Cardiff. One of the crew went down in her, and unhappily perished. The col- 
iision took place about ten miles from Dorman. The remainder of the crew 
were rescued by the vessel which came into collision with the Zieanor, the brig 
Mimer, belonging to Hamburg. On the night of the 19th a large vessel, having 
on board 250 emigrants, from Bremen, bound for New York, was seen ashore 


on the Goodwin, A number of Deal and Margate luggers were lying off the | ————— ——— 
wreck, taking on board the helpless passengers, who were brought off in boats. | a 

| MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
likely to become a wreck. There are three other losses mentioned. The most | 
serious was that of the Lilla, of Liverpool. She was found to be on fire on the | 


The vessel’s fate is not mentioned. From other sources we learn that she is 


2d inst., in lat. 43.35 deg., long. 45 deg. Nothing could be seen of the crew. 
Accent To Str Davin Barrp.—We are sorry to learn that Sir 

David Baird, Bart., of Newbyth, met with a seriousfaccident while hanting on 

Saturday with Lord Elcho’s hounds. Sir David had, we understand, dismounted 


to remove some obstruction in a fence, when a stake struck his horse and caused | 


hin to fling, and the blow falling on |Sir David’s leg broke it. He was removed 
to Marchmont House.—Xelso Mati, 





FAMILY COLONISATION SOCIETY. 


By the Overland Mai! letters have been received from Captain Chisholm, 
honorary secretary of the society, giving an account of his proceedings since his 
arrival in South Australia. The plan of che society was warmly approved in 
Adelaide. The Bishop of Adelaide called on him, and, finding he was out, nailed 
his card to the door, and so did overy one of influence in the colony. A com- 
mittee was formed for South Australia, which included the Bishop of Adelaide, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop, the ministers of the Scotch Church, the Free Church, 
and the Wesleyan Methodists, four members of Council, and the managers of the 
Bank of Australiasia and the Bank of South Australia. 

All the emigrants by the first ship sent out by the society called or sent to 
Captain Chisholm, and several began before due to make weekly repayments of 
the loans advanced to them for their passage. Most of the young girls were 
comfortably married, and hastened to show their sense of the assistance they 
had received trom the society. The Governor and the Attorney-General bave 
taken measures to facilitate the society’s operations. In the course of a fortnight 
sixty-two colonists of the humbler class—small farmers, tradesmen, and so on— 
applied to have relations sent out to them, through the agency of the society, to 
the number of 164, for whose passage they paid a sum down, and undertook to 
pay the rest by regular instatments; some giving security for a loan to be ad- 
vanced by the society over their farms. 


begged to pay it off by weekly payments, and forwarded £5 through Captain 
Cuisholm, to enable his tather, aged 73, to pass a comfortable Christmas. Most 
of the parties who have sent for their families are English; and there is now no 
doubt, that, with the machinery established by Captain Chisholm in the colonies, 
and by Mrs.Chisholm in London, in a very short time money will be sent from 


tives in England, as steadily as from the United States, 


chairmanship of the present Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, on the 11th 
May, 1850; but Mrs. Chisholm, its founder, had been promoting the reunion of 
families divided in Australia and this country for two years previously. 

Since 1850 the society has sent thres ships containing eight hundred souls, 
equal, according to the Government regulations, to six hundred adults, to 
South Australia and to Port Phillip. To these parties they have ad- 
vanced £1700 towards their passag2-money; the balance, amounting to 
£5700, the emigrants themselves have paid, chiefly by small weekly instalments. 
But they have been of the labouring ciass, and have not on an averaze lanued 
with 10s. each. Already a number of wives have been restored to their hus- 
bands, and children to their parents. Excellent rules are adopted for protect- 
ing young women on the voyage. At the present time, with the assistance of 
a loan of £2000, the society are in a position to send 1000 emigrants before the 


” adults, 

The whole expenses of the society for clerks, advertising, printing, rent, 
fitting a group committee-room, twenty-three small and large public meetings 
several of which were attended by more than 1000 persons, postage (answers to 
emigrants’ inquiries being £1 a week). have teen under £300. For £250 ayear 
the machinery is equal to sending off 50 0 emigrants a year. 

Itis worth notiug, that, whie with a loan of £1a head Mrs. Chisholm is 
able to obtain any numter of eligible English emigrants willing to pay their 
Own passege, the Government Commiss.oners cannot get em'grants to accept an 
offer of a free passage. The emigrating classes have no contidence in Govern- 
mentemigration. They like civil treatment here, and decent arrangements for 
their wives and daughterson board ship. The dearth of labour in Australia is 
fearful: wages will keep at £20 (not £40) a year, with board and lodging, for 
shepherds. Those who are interested in the colony wil! do well to encourage a 
self-supporting system of emigration like Mrs. Chisholm’s, which renders the 
stream perpetual without Government assistance. 


== 





New BripGe From FutHam to Putngy.—A company has been 
formed for the purpose of obtaining from Parliament authority to construct a 
new and commodious bridge over the Thames, connecting Fulham and Putney, 
in lieu of the old and present structure, which is dangerous to passengers, insutti- 
cient for ordinary traffic, and an unsightly as well as a perilous and vexatious 
obstruction to the navigation of the river. The proposed bridge will consist of 
wrought and cast iron, spanning the river with five arches of 133 feet each, and 
ot sufficient height—viz. 20 feet, the present bridge being only 12 feet—for ves- 
sels to pass under at high water, so that no such impediments as now interfere 
with their progress and endanger their safety will exist. 

A Nut ror Geo.oaists.—Hiram de Witt, of this town, who has 
recently returned from California, brought with him a piece of the auriferous 
quartz rock, of about the size of a man’s fist. On Thanksgiving-day it was 
brought out for exhibition to a friend, when it accidentally dropped upen the 
floor and split open. Near the centre of the mass was discovered, firmly em- 
bedded in the quartz and slightly corroded, a cut-iron nail, of the size of a six- 
penny nail. It was entirely straight, and had a perfect head. By whom was 
that nail made? At what period was it planted in the yet uncrystailized quartz ? 
How came it in California? Ifthe head of that nail could talk, we should know 
something more of American history than we are ever likely to know.—Spring- 
Jield ( U.S.) Republican. 

Tne Monastery oF Mount St. Bernarp, LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
The abbot of the monastery of Mount St. Bernard has addressed tue following 
letter to the editor of a local paper:—‘‘ The Abbot of Mount St. Bernard’s pre- 
sents his compliments to the editor of the Nottingham Mercury and begs through 
him to inform the public that there will be no more admissions to ee the abbey. 
He is very sorry te have te state that some have abused the kindness shown 
them, by not behaving with that respect to which the establishment was entitled. 
The abbot regrets, at the same time, to be obliged to cause any privation to 
others who have conducted themselves with propriety. Tne only exception in 
future will be in favour of those who have business or particular introductions. 
St. Bernard’s Abbey, Dec. 17, 1851.” 

AcE or TreEs.—The “ Hethel Thorn,” so well known to many Nor- 


literature, Mr. Hudson Gurney, by wiom it was purchssed from Sir Thomas 
Beevor. The first Sir Thomas always said it was mentioned in a deed of 1200 
and odd, as a boundary, under the appellation of the ‘*‘Old Thorn.” It is stated, 
also, that it is mentioned in some chronicles as the thorn round which a meet- 
ing of insurgent peasantry was held during the reign of King John. The invo- 
lation of its branches, wnich are all hollow tubes, as heavy as iron, is most 


out leaves and berries vigorously.— Votes and Queries. 


and has recovered from his wounds. Two of the crew have died of cholera in 
captivity, and the merchant who bought them refuses to give up the survivors 
under 4000 dollars ransom foreach. ‘Their place of captivity is unknown, and 
no tidings have been heard whether E. B. Cross, Esq., owner of the vessel, is 
alive or not. 

Royau PanortTicon oF Science AND Art.—The space on the 
east side of Leicester-square long vacant is now being covered with a building 
for the Panopticon of Science and Art. The plain of the building comprehends 
a@ grand central hall, 97 feet in diameter, domed over, for the exhibition of 
machinery, manufactures, works «f art, &c., and for exhibitions of various 
descriptions. There will be a lecture-room, laboratory, &c. All the buildings 
are designed in the Saracenic style, after models and?details; chiefly from the 
existing remains at Cairo. Thecontour of the dome is taken from a Daguerréo- 
type of a dome at Cairo. It will be formed of glass and iron on the ridge and 
furrow principle. The facade will be formed in cement. 

An EoyprrAn Mopeu Farm.—Among the passengers who went 
out in the Ripon, which left Southampton on Saturday iast with theIndian Mail, 
was Mr. Le Mille, the English farm bailiff of the Pachaof Egypt. He took out 





anumber of cows and pigs, a large quanti:y of poultry, pheasants, &c., to 
stock Abbas Pacha’s farm. The farm, which is to be guitivated as much as pos- 
sible atter the English fashion, is 3000 acres in extent. The cows taken outin 
| the Ripon were of the Alderney breed, and the pigs and poultry were of the 
finest sorts that could be obtained in England. A large quantity of live farm- 
| ing stock is still to be sent to Egypt from this country to complete the Pacha’s 
| 

| 


arrangements. 

JEROME BONAPARTE AND His DinnER Biti.—It is to be lamented 
that the bill of the supper given by Jerome Bonaparte, on the evening of his no- 
mination as King ot Westphalia, to Pigault le Brun and another friend, at the 

| Palais Royal, has not been preserved. When the repast was over, and the bill 
| presented, his Majesty found that neither himself nor his guests could muster 
enough to settle it. In this dilemma the host was summoned, and the difficulty 
explained to him. He asked the name of his debtors, but when the two friends 
| announced themselves as the chamberlain and librarian to the King of West- 
phalia, the host, thinking it a joke, said, “I suppose you will teli me next that 
your fat companion is the King of Westphalia?” * Precisely,” replied the newly 
| appointed monarch. But the landlord, believing he had to do with a set of 
rogues, declared they should relate their pretensions to the guard; upon which 
| Jerome, in a terrible taking, offered his watch as a pledge, and departed. The 
| trio were scarcely out of the house when the restaurateur discovered the Imperiai 
| cipher on the watch, and flew with it to the commissary of police. The com- 
missary posted to the prefét, the prefét to the Minister, and the Minister to the 
| Emperor. The next day his Majesty of Westphalia departed to enter on the 
government of his kingdom.—Fraser. 
| TRaptrions FRoM Remote PeRiops THrovuGH Frw Links (Vol. 
| ili, pp. 206, 237) :—“* My greatest boast in this line is, that I have conversed with 
Sir Isaac Herd, the celebrated herald, and he had conversed with a persou who 
was present at the execution of Charles I.”--Lord Campbell’s Lives of Chief 
Justices, vol. ii. p. 304, note.—Notes and Queries, 





(From our City Correspondent.) 

Christmas week is usually characterised on the Stock Exchange by the absenca 
of its leading members, and limited amount of business. Notwithstanding the 
Presidential coup d'état, the present week lias very much resembled its prede- 
cessors, nor has the additional important fact of the resignation of Lord Palmer- 
ston more than momentarily affected the general duliness. The opening price 
of Consols on Monday was 97 to } ex. div., being § in advance of the closing quo- 
tation of the preceding week, After receding to 96j, the telegraphic wire re- 


Lucas, well known in Northampton, who was assisted with a large loan, | 


The Family Colonisation Society was first publicly established under the | 


month of Jane, and to increase that number in the course of tne year to 5000 | 


folk people, is on a farm now the property of that munificent patron of instorical | 


curious ; and, although the tree is certainly diminished of late years, it still puts 


News oF THE “ Vrio_Et’s” Crew.—lIt is ascertained that Captain | 
Layton, master of the Violet (the vessel destroyed by the Riff pirates), is alive, | 





ported an advance of 1} per cent. on the French Rentes, causing Consols to close 
firmly at 974. On Tuesday the opening price was 97 to 4, but quotations yielded, 
and 96; became;the closing figure. Upon the secession of Lora Palmerston from 
the Ministry becoming known on Wednesday, Consols receded to 96§; but the 
Government broker purchasing on behalfof the Sinking Fand afforded support 
to the Market, and 97 ex div. has been since quoted. Thursday being Curistmas- 
day was observed as a strict holiday in ail the markets. In Reduced and New 
Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents about an average business has been transacted. 
The Unfunded Debt and India Bonds remain at abeut previous quotations. The 
official list at the close of the week’s business reported the prices of the Funds 
open as follows :—Consols, 963—97 ex div., for the Opening ; Reduced, 974 §; 
New Tnree-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 984 to 3; Exchequer Bills, 49s pm.; Lung 
Annuities, 7 1-16. s 

There have been numerous transactions in the Foreign Market during the 
week, but the amounts have been generally limited. Mexican has advanced to 
27, but has since declined to 264}. Sardinian has touched 85, closing, how- 
ever, at 834. Brazilian on Monday was done at 964; it now quotes 95. Peru- 
vian Five per Cents have ranged from 90$ to 91. Spauish Five per Cents have 
ranged trom 20§%to2l. Three per Cents are (nominally) 40}; Dutch Four 
per Cents, 89% 90 ; and Two-and-a-Haif per Cents, 594. 

The Railway Market has been flat, and at the close of the week, although less 
depressed. had not recovered its buoyancy. Closing quotations are—- 

ORDINABY SHARES AND StTocxs,—Aberdeen, 10}; Ambergaie, Nottingham, 
Boston, and Eastern Junction, 5; Caledonian, 15%; Eastern Counties, 6% 3 
East Lancashire, 154; Great Northern, 18$; Dutto, Halves A, 53; Ditto, 
Halves B, 13}; Great Western, 86 ; Lancashire end Carlisle Thirds, 84 ; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 58; Leeds, Northern, 143; London, Brighton, and 


by _ 4 a | South Coast, 95; London and North-Western, 116}; Ditto, Quarters, 253; 
the labouring class of emigrants in Austratia to pay the passages of their rela- 


, 
London and South-Western, 844; Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock, ob; 
Midland, 57; Newmarket, 84; Norfolk, 21; North British,74; North Stafford- 
shire, 94; Shrewsbury ana Birmingham, Class A, 64; Shropshire Union, 3; 
South-Eastern, 21 ; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 184; Ditto Extension, 13 ; 
| York and North Midland, 224. 
| Langs Leasep at Fixep Kgentrats.—East Lincolnshire, 323; Leeds and Brad- 
| ford, 1013; London and Greenwich, 12; Ditto, Preference, 244; Wilts and So- 

merset, 923. 


Fornicn.—East Indian, 20%; Great Indian Peninsuia, 5}; Luxembourg, 3}; 


Paris and Rouen, 253; Paris and Strasbourg, 14f; Rouen and Havre, 93. 








THE MAR 


Cor¥ EXCHANGE.—During the present week very moderate supplies of English wheat 
have been received up to our market, coastwise and by land ca:riage; nevertheless, the de« 
mand for ali kinds has ruled very inactive, at barely sia:ionary prices. The imports of wheat 
from abroad have been trifling. Selected sampies have ch <4 hands ireely, at extreme 
quotations; but low and middling qualities have commanded v littie attention. Fine mait - 
ing baricy, from its scarcity, has solu at very fullcurrencies. G:inding and d:stilliug sorts 
have met a duilioquiry. No chan-ein ma t or oa:s, but both beans and peas have given w ay 
Is perquarter In tian corn and flour -teady. 

Engitsh.— Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 35s to 40s; ditto, white, 38s to 47s; Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, red, 353 to 388; ditto, white, 37s to 448; rye, 26s to 23s; grinding bari 243 to 253; distil- 
ling ditto, 24s to 26s; malting ditto, 278 to 34s; Lineolu and Nortoik malt 54s; brown 
ditto, 48s to 50s; Kingston and Ware, 53s to 45s; Chévalier, 578 to.83; Yorkshire and Linculn- 
shire feed oacs, 17s to 203; potato ditvo, 198 to 258; Youghal a 
white, 1980 22 i 
283 to 3is; wh 






















22s per barrel; French, 27s to 338 per 280 lb 
he Seed Market —Linseed and raperee: continue in fair request, at full prices. In all 
Other seeds vey little business is dcing. Cakes are quite as dear as ast week. 

Li » English, sowing, 60s to vos; Baitic, crusning, 448 to 478; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 468 to 08; hempsecd, 32s to 378 per quarter. Coriander, 9s to lis percwt. Brown 
mustard-seed, 78 to 8s; white ditto, 6s Ud to 780d. Tares, 3s 6d to 4s Vd per bushel. English 
rapeseed, new, £22 to £23 per last of ten quarters. Linseed cakes, English, £8108 10 £10 
per 1000; ditto, forcign, £6 to £8 5s per ton. Rapeseed cukes, £4 2s to £4 48 perton. Canary, 
378 to 42s per quarter. 

B —The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 6d to 644; of household 
ditto, 44d to 54d per 4 1b loaf 

Duties.—Wheat, 1s; bariey, ls; oats, 1s; rye, 1s: beans, ls; peas, Is. 

Tea.—For ail kinds, although the deliveries continuea good, the demand is heavy, and 
prices are barely supported. Common sound congou, 8d to 84d perlb. Upwards o: 25,000 
chests have arrived this week; and tne total stock held in the Unued Kingdom is 44,545 000 
Ib, against 34,142,000 ditz5 at the corresponuing period in 155). 

Sugar.—Our market still rules very inactive,and laie rates are barely supported. Fine 
yellow Barbadoes 18 selling a: 38s to 39s 64; fine white Benares, 37s to 383. middlinz to go.d, 
353 64 to 56s 6d; good bright Madras, 30s to 34s 64, yellow Penang, 23s 10 248; and mid .ling 
yellow Havannah, 33s to 34s per cwt, duty paid. Ketineu goods ewady, at 4is to 48s 6d for 
low to fiue grocery. 

Coffee.—Mocha has further receded in value 1s per cwt. Good ord. native Ceylon bas 
chenged hands siewly, at 398 to 39s 6d per cwt. Most piantatien kinds are held at fuil 
Prices. 

4tic?.—Holders are firm, and good white Bengal is worth 10s to 10s 6d per ewt. 

Provisions. —Irish butter is dull in sale, at drooping prices. Carlow, Clonmel, and Kil- 
kenny, 74s to 82s; Waterford. 6us to 748; Cork. 76s to 77s; Limerick, 70s to 7is; and Sho, 
70s percat. ‘Lhe finest Fries:and is quoied at 88s to 90s per«wi. Engiish beavy, and lower 
t» purchase. In bacon very litt'e is doing. Wate fora singed sizeab'e, 448 ww 45s; heavy, 
424 to 438; Limerick, sizeable, 418 to 43:; heavy, 403 percwt. Lard has given wuy is per 
cwt. Ail ether articles command very li-tie attention 

Tallow.—New P ¥ C on the spot is still quoted at 3%s 94; and old 36334 per cwt. Town 
tallow, 36s 64 to 37s per cwt, net cash 

Ouls.—Linsced oil ix in moderate request, at 273 to 27s 6d per cwt. In other kinds we have 
very tew transactions to report. 

Spirits —bast lodiarum is steady, at ls 34d to Is 4d; and Leewards, Is 5}d to Is 6d per 
gaiiou p oef brandy is quite as dear, with a good demand. British-made spirus fim, at 
92 8d to 98 9d cash; and gin, 8s for 22 under proof. Geneva, 1s 7u to 2; per galion. 

Coals.—Lawson, 15s 6d: Gos orth, 15s 9d; Wy.am, i6s 6d; Hilton, 17s 6d; Stewart's, 17s 6d; 
Ha: tley, 14°; Whitweil 15s 6d per ton 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £2 15s to £3 153 Od, clover ditto, £3 5s to £4 6s 0d; and 
Straw. £1 ls io £1 Gs per oad. Trade dul. 

Hops.—Se ect-d sampies of new hops command a steady sale, at fall prices. In a’l other 
kinds very littie is doing, yet holders are firm. 

Wool.—Owing to the holidays, scarcely a transaction hes taken place in this market. 

Potutoes.—veiecied snmp es are in fair request, at 79s to 80s per ton. In other kind; very 
littie is duing, at fiom 45s 10 658. 

Smithyield —The general demand has rukd beavy, at drooping prices :— 

Beet, trom 2s 4d te 3s8d; mutren, 28 10d w 4s Od; veai, 38 0d w 4s 01; pork, 2s 8d to 
4s Od per 8 ib, to sink the offals 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—A very large business has been doing this week at compara- 
tively high currencies: — 

Beef, from 2s 4d to 3s 84; mutton, 2s 8d to 4s Od; veal, 3s Od to 43 Od; pork, 2s 6d to 
4s Od per Sib, by the carcase. Kost, HERBERT. 
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| Fatvay, Dec. 19. 
WAR-OFFICE, Dgc. 19. 

4th Dragoon Guards: Capt C H D Donovan to be Captain. vice Coles, 6th: A J Owles tobe 

ee Surgeon, vice Cherry, 7th: Vet Surg A H Cherry vo be Veterinary Surgeon, vice 
Ediin. 

9th L'ght Dragoons: Captain J R J Coles to be Captain, vice Donovan 

13th Light Dregoons: Cornet the Hon W H W Quin to be Lieutenant, vice Mosman 

14th Foot: Ensign F Smythe to be Lieutenant, vice be Wilton; DS Warren io be Ensign, 
vice Smyihe. 17th: Lieut JJ Bourne to be Captain, vice Bouchier; kmsign F H Mylics 
to be Lieutenant, vice Bourne. 7th: Captain L H Bedford to be Captain, vice Manuers. 
5ist: Captain H R Manners to be Captaim, vice Bedford. 

MEMOKANDUM.—Second Class Staff Surgeon J A D M‘Bean has been placed at the bottom 
of the list of Second Ciass Staff Surgeons, to take rank after Second Class Staff Surgeon W 
Arden, whose commission bears daw 2oth July, i891. 

BANKRUPTS. 

E. CURTEIS, Blackfriars-road, chvesemonger. J. RUTTY, Gerrard-street, Soho, draper. 
E W UREN, ‘otnes, Levonshire, builder. J HADFIELD, Manc D $ r. 
J DUGGAN, Maryport, Cumberland. araper. P LAWTON, Liverpoo., chemist. J THOME- 
SON and W LEIIs, Li erpool. timber-merchants. E WILKINSUN and T BENTLEY, Liver - 
pool, ailors. G PHYDE (not Pride as betore edvertised), D JONES, and J GIBB, Liverpool, 
ship-owners. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
The LEITH SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, Leith. J SCO!T, Milnathort, wright 
BAKCLAY, Glasgow, ivon-meretiant. W FULLON and D K SLIMAN, Glasgow, ham-curers 


Torspay, Dec, 23. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

R W DADD, Chatham, victualier. 

BANKRUPTS. 

G MARTIN, Bishop’s Stortiord, sack-manufacturer. D W WILLIAMS, Thornhill, Car- 
marthen, and Albert-street, Camden-town, coal-owner. R N REEVE, Newgate-sireet, 
woollendraper. T BURTENSHAW, Southwark Bridge-road, builder. E K =TANLEY, 
Norwich, earpenter. LD BLAKE, jun, George-street, City, and West-street, Southwark 
Bridge-road, mohair-merchant. R W JOHNSON, G » Win hant. Ak, 
Glasgow, and J 51 KKs, Huddersfield (the Hudcerstield Spinning Company). J NORWUUD, 
Snaith, Yorkshire, corn-factor. T ATKINSON, Leeds, grocer. A DUNBAR. Halifax, boot 
and shoe maker. K SUTCLIFFE, Warrington, co.ton-manufacturer. J SHERWIN, Liver- 
pool, baker. J. WARBURTON, Liverpool, taior. J THOMSUN (and not THOMPSON, as 
before advertised) and W LEITH, Liverpsol, timber-merchants 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

W YOUNG, Airdrie, baker and spirit-dealer, ‘I BOND, Burnbrae, Dumbartonshire, 

bleacher. J WILSON, Gia-gow, sugar-ietiner. 

















BIRTHS. 

On the 20th inst, at Burbage, Tcicestershire, the wi'e of tho Rev Stopford J Ram, of a 
@aughter.— On the 2ist iust, at Woodlands, Crumpsali, Lancashire, Mrs John snowdon 
Henry, of a daughter.——On the 16th inst, the wife of the Rev T J Oldriri, of Uwins—a son 
and a daught -—On the l6th inst, the wife of Commander Janes P Thurburn, Koyal 
Navy, of a daughter.——On the 2st inst, the wife of the Key William & Jeif, Vicar of 
Carltoa-in-Craven, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 


On the 20:h iast, John Moore Cole Airey, Esq, second son of the la'e Lieut-General Sir 
George Airey, KC H, and the Hon Lady Airey, 10 Ameiia, second daughter of G@ D Walsh, 
Esq, Of Lisbon.—On the 22d inst, Dr Frderick Penny, Protessor of Chemistry in the An- 
dersovian University, to Jane Heien Perry, eldvst daughver of the late Rob: rs Perry, Esq MD, 
Glasgow.———O ; the 18th inst, George F Pollock, Bsq, of the loner Temple, to Fanny, eldest 
daug’ter of the Rev Henry Herbert, Rector of Raudown —On the 19th inst, the Kev 
Andrew Urquhart, of Portpatrick, NB, to Mary Haw:hboru, ekiest daughter of the law John 
Sutton Minot, Esq.——Cn the 20th inst, the Rev s J Huime. Feilow and iate ‘futor of 
Wadham Cellege, Oxford, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Tauner, Esq, ct the 
Army Medicai Board, aud Windsor-terraco, Plymouth On the 9th ult, by the Kev N 
O'Ferrail, the brother to the brive, Robt E O'Grady, Esq, of Sackvil e-place, to Julia, 
youngest daughter of the late P. U Ferrall, Esq, of North King-sireet, Dublin, 











DEATHS. 
On the 5th inst, at Nottingham, Mary Everall, aged 15 daughter of Mr Everall, Bight 
Bells, Peck-lane.———Un the 19th inst, J M W Turner, R A.——On the 20¢h inst, sir Bree 


Chichester, Bari, of Arlington-court, Devon, aged 57.——On the 19th iast, Maria Frances 
Babington, wife of the Rev Johu Babington, of Cossivgton, Leicestershire. ——On the 19th in.t, 
at Bemerton Rectory, Salisbury, Anna Maria, the beloved wife ofthe Rev W P Pigott, and 
daughter of the late Lord Henry Pauleit, aged 36. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN PARIS.—(ske pace 762.) 
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GYPSEY EXPERIENCES. 
BY A ROUMANY REI. 
_ > 
CHAPTER III.—My First anp Last Gypsty Hunt. 


I stoop where Sinfi had taken leave of me, and watched the | 








3 2 = 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1851. [Gramis 








| divided by a low quickset fence. I was making a gap in it large | at last our reconciliation was so complete, that he showed me 
| enough to let me through, when I was pulled up by a gruff voice, | round to a gate which led into his homestead, and thence guided 


which exclaimed in the true nasal twang of Cambridgeshire— | me, without interfering with his fences, or trampling down his 


| “Neow then, where are yeou a geowing teow?” It was the | young wheat, to the high road. I told him of my Gypsey en- 


farmer, who didn’t relish my unceremonious way of dealing with | counter, and learned from him that the lane was a regular camp- 
his young quickset. I explained, as satisfactorily as I could, | ing place for these people; that he had nothing to complain of 
that as it was obvious I must get out of the lane, it was perfectly | from them, and that if they stole fowls and ducks, and killed 


caravan till her bright shaw] disappeared round a turn of the | clear I must trespass on his enclosures. He tried to set me right | sheep, it certainly was not in the neighbourhood of the camps, 
green lane. I flattered myself she looked round just before | on that point, by recommending that I should go round by the where suspicion was sure to fall upon them, and where the dis- 
she vanished. And then, when the lane was still and lonely again, | Linton-road—an addition of some three miles to my walk—which, | covery of a cock’s feather or a duck’s foot would certainly be 


I turned my face towards Cambridge. “The King’s Hedges,” 


I have said, end abruptly in the fields, from which the road is 









































as the sun had now set, I had no inclination for. However, by | proof enough, in the eyes of a couple of county magistrates 





dint of discussion, we became better friends, strange to say; and ! sitting in petty sessions, to justify a summary committal of the 





I COULD STAND IT NO LONGER—I RAN TO THE SCENE OF CONFLICT, ALL WAS OVER—KEANE AND HIS BRAVE ARMY HAD ACHIEVED A COMPLETE VICTORY.”"—-DRAWN BY F. W. TOPHAM. 


gang as rogues and vagabonds. We parted company at the road. | 


I proceeded quietly to college, supped, slept, and dreamt I was 
making wonderful progress in Roumany under the tuition of Sinfi. 

Two days after, however, I had ceased to think much about 
Gypseys, being by that time deep in preparation for our annual 
college examination, which was close at hand, and with the 
importance of which I was duly impressed, as a decent and 
Sher freshman ought to be. Onthe third day, I was disturbed 








neither a town touter for orders nor a Cambridge tradesman. 
was sported as befitted the time and my great resolves. “I won't } He told me in a few words that he was a superintendent in the 
open,” thought I. The knock was repeated, peremptorily. It was | London detective police. That he had been ordered down from 
clearly some one determined to come in. I had no duns then, | town in consequence of a robbery of sovereigns, to a large amount, 
and few “rowing” acquaintance, so on the third summon I opened. | from a farmer's wife in Huntingdonshire. 

The intruder was a stranger, a mild though determined-looking The robbery had been perpetrated by two young Gypsey women, 
man, of middle age, quietly dressed, but with asporting “some- | and had not been discovered by the victim of it till the morning 
thing” in his style and manner which told me at once he was | before my visitor's call upon me. 


ina struggle with Miiller’s Dorians, by a rapat my oak, which 
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“T’ve not lost any time, sir,” he told me, with a sort of quiet 
pride, “ We seldom do. I’ve been looking up all the camps in these 
parts, and I think I’m on the right lay (at last. But you must 
allow me to ask you a few questions.” 

“ Certainly,” I said. UR 

“Tye been told by Mr. (my farmer of “The King’s 
Hedges”), that you were in company with some gypseys near his 
place on Wednesday, who decamped the same day. 

“You” 

“Do you know their names ?” 

“Smith —Euri Smith, Athaliah Smith his wife, and Sinfi 
Smith, their niece.” 

He nodded. “Exactly ; and two girls, called Florentia and 
Morella— strappers ; one with a red and green tartan shawl, and a 
yellow handkerchief on her head; the other with a cloak, striped 
brown and green, and a blue and crimson handkerchief under a 
black beaver bonnet. ?” 

The description was exact. 

Two such girls, I told him, had come up, just before I parted 
company with the family. : 

“ And now, sir,” he said, “try and tell me what time it was, as 
near as you can; what direction they came from, and what 
passed.” P 

I told him, as exactly asI could, not forgetting the mysterious 
Bori Hokani, which had stuck in my memory. 

He struck his hand on his knee as I repeated the words. “I 
thought so,” he said, after a moment; “that’s my lot, as sure as 
skittles. And there were no other men there, but this Euri?” 
he continued, after another short pause. 

“None; nor did I hear them talk of any.” 

“In course not, sir,” he said, with a half smile; “in course not. 
And now, sir,” he added, with an apologetic look at my open books, 
“if you could give me an hour, sir, I should like you to go 
with me as far as that camping place.” 

I hesitated at this proposal, I confess ; for it seemed a sort of 
treason to my Gypsey acquaintances. 

As if he had read the motives of my hesitation, he went on, | 
“The fact is, sir, I only want to be taken to the exact spot; or | 
we shall have some work to find the pattran.” 

“ The pattran?” I said, interrogatively. 

“ Ah, I forget you aint up to their games, sir. The pattran, 
sir, is the Gypseys’ way of letting their friends know which road 
they’ve taken. There were two men belonging to that camp, 
sir, who hadn’t come in when they started, and they are safe to | 
have left ’em the pattran. So if you could take a lift with 
us, sir—” 

I confess I felt some curiosity to see how it would all end; 
and the prospect of a Gypsey-hunt was exciting. Besides, I had no | 
intention of being in any way accessory to its dénouement, 
beyond honestly telling all I had seen; and I fancied it might be | 
better for Sinfi that I should be on the spot, if the chase should | 
end in a capture. 

Accordingly I intimated to Mr. Keane my readiness to accom- | 
pany him not only to “The King’s Hedges,” but as far as heliked 
to take me,—filled my cigar case anda pocket flask of cognac,—and 
proceeded in his company to the Bishop’s Hostel gate, where his 
“trap” as he called it, was in waiting. This was a light but | 
strong spring-cart, with a wiry little mare between the shafts; | 
and which, I found, was to carry, besides ourselves, two sergeants 
of the Cambridge police, who had been placed by the magistrates | 
at Mr. Keane’s orders, and who evidently looked up to their Lon- | 
don brother with the greatest respect. We rattled off briskly | 
for “The King’s Hedges,” and on the way Mr. Keane explained to | 
me the mysteries of the “ Bort Hokani,” and the “pattran,” as | 
follows— 

“You see, sir, these here Gypseys are a rum set, and have their | 
own dodges and lurks, quite different from our London cracks- | 
men, or the yokels either. The men don’t do much harm be- | 
yond making bad money, and a little sheep-slaughtering, and a 
deal of horse-jockeying, and such like—nothing to speak of. It’s 
the women that does the great stroke of business. 





| 
p They’re un- | 
common knowin’ at it, to be sure, and gets in with ignorant | 
servant girls, and such like, and works the area-sneak, under the 
stall (cover) of fortune-telling, and love-charms, and such like. But 
of all their dodges, there’s none they swag as much by as the 
Bort Hokani, as they call it in their patter—‘the great trick,’ 
that means, as I’m told, sir ; leastways it isa great trick, and this 


is the way they works it. They'll get round some old farmer's 
wife, sir, in an out-of-the-way place, when they knows there's 
money kept in the house—for there’s many of them farmers as 
wouldn’t trust the Bank of England with a sovereign—and when 
the husband’s out of the way, they sticks it into the poor igno- 
rant woman, as how they can make money breed money, all 
along of a charm they’ve got. So they indooces the ignorant 
woman to let em put up her husband's sovereigns for her, which 
they does safe enough in a parcel, and gives it her, and makes 
her lock it up in a drawer, or a chest, or such like, and says some 
gibberish, and acts some games over it, and tells her that im 
such and such a time if she opens the parcel she'll find two 
sovereigns for one. But don’t you see, sir, they had another 
parcel with ’em, made up just like the one they've packed the 
sovereigns in (and that’s why they always puts it up themselves), 
filled with lead dumps, or such like, and by a fakement—lI beg 
your pardon, sir—a sleight-of-hand like, you know, they change 
the packet of sovereigns for the packet of lead fardens, in giving 
on ’em up to put into the box, and they walks their chalks with 
the tin; and when the old lady opens her box, and unfastens her 
parcel to look for her young canaries, you know, sir, she finds the 
blessed dumps, and precious aggrawated she is, in course, and 
her husband too—for he’s safe to find it out—and that’s the 
Bori Hokani, sir; and those two limbs of girls as came up when 
you was at the camp, sir, they’d been all that identical day down 
near Alconbury Hill, and they’d nailed nigh upon eighty pound at 
that game I’ye told you; and that’s what I’m arter, as I said in 
your room, sir.” 

T anxiously inquired how far he supposed the rest of the tribe 
were implicated. 

“The old ’uns is safe to be afore the facts in it,” he said; “as 
for the others, we'll see when we nails’em. Leastways, I shall 
grab the lot, I know,” he concluded, with a pleasant look to his 
sen associates, who agreed with him in this, as in every- 
thing. 

By this time we had reached the scene of my first Gypsey lesson, 
which had not promised so exciting a catastrophe. I pointed 
out every locality as exactly asI could. The detective listened 
as if he was rivetting every word in his memory, with a thump 
of his determined will, and when I had concluded, thanked me, 
and said quietly: “ Now for the pattran ;” and he looked at 
his provincial assistants with a calm consciousness of superiority. 
It was evident they hadn’t the remotest notion what the pattran 
might be. 

“ Ah—I forgot; you ain't up to that.| Look here—and you too, 
sir, if you like, for every pair of eyes ig useful sometimes—the 
pattran is the Gypsey’s road-mark. They can track each other over | 
all England by it. This is it—when they takes a turn right or 
left (and they goes uncommon queer roads to be sure) either 
they make across in the road-way, if it’s a place where there ain’t 
much traffic, and the ground suits, with their nailed shoes—not 
planting the marks, mind, close together, so that you ’d see ’em 
with half an eye, but careless like, here and there : if it’s a cross, 





with the long end pointing the way they ’ve took. But it ain’t 
always that, by no means. Sometimes it’s a branch broken down 
to an angle, and pointing to their road; sometimes it’s a rag 
stuck on a bush at the corner they turn; sometimes a wisp of 
straw as you’d think had been caught up out of a farmer’s cart 
passing with a load—but there’s a knot in it that they know, 
and that J know (he said this with a chuckle), for I was put up to 
the game by an old chap as had been a Gypsey himself, leastways 
he 7s one still, but don’t travel, for he’s turned respectable, and 
does a putting-up job for us now and then. And now that you 
knows what the pattran is,”—he said to the provincials, with the 
same careless consciousness of mastery which marked all his 
communications with them,—“ perhaps you’ll just open both 
your eyes uncommonly wide, and help me to pick it out here- 
abouts.” 

“ But,” I suggested, “ how do you know they have left one?” 

“Ah! There was them girls’ two brothers as hadn't come up 
when they started: they were safe to leave them ‘the Roumany 
card ;’ that’s what we calls it, you see, sir.” 

While he spoke he had guided us to the lane end; and now 
began a very exciting bit of backwoodsmanship. Keane quested 
and cast about like a hound, now with his nose close to the ground, 
anon peering with all his eyes into the hedge, carefully avoiding 
any touch that could displace a twig or scatter a pendent straw. 
His companions, at a long distance, of course, followed his example 
as they best might. I was absorbed by the London detective, 
who worked like a bloodhound, while the provincials might have 
been turnspits. At last Keane “pointed.” I can give no other 
name to the dead set with which he suddenly stood transfixed. I 
hastened up and found him gazing intently at an insignificant 
looking bunch of grass that hung on a low bush of elder, some ten 
yards fromthe end of the lane, and which'I should have certainly 


of the marks to be looked for. ‘“ That’s it,” sir, he said, point- 


ing to the bit of weed with the same noiseless chuckle which I | 


had before observed was his expression of self-content. “Look 
here, my lads,” he added to the admiring “ yokels,” who had now 


come up. “ Now you'd say that was’a bit of nat’ral grass, that had | 


been flung up there in hedging-work ; but look here,” and care- 
fully removing the bunch from its twig, he showed us three knots 
in it, the largest in the middle. “ That’sa Roumany mark, that is ; 


and they have taken this road; so on we goes again,” he said | 


merrily, as we remounted the spring-cart and rattled along the 
road, which, luckily for us, was straight for nearly a mile, 
with no turn that did not end in a farm-steading or a dung- 
heap. 


= , the deuce are you ever to come up with them,” I | : : : 
Bat how the : : | on the gate, plucking something from one of the lower branches 


asked, after we had trotted along for some minutes, “if it is to 
take you as long at every turn as at that?” 

“Ah! If they was continually a-running away from us that 
would be all werry true ; but don’t you see, sir, when they’ve put 


| forty mile or so between them and these parts, they ’ll take it | 


easy, for they’re a lazy sort, and don’t like fast travelling, 
when they can help it, anyhow. It ain't often as they have 
one of us arter ’em, or they’d maybe not be so easy about 


| distances.” 


“ Will they travel at night ?” 


“Not arter the first night, sir; it don’t suit ‘em, and the | 
mokes (donkies) ain’t equal to more than thirty mile a day, good | 
I don’t fancy, somehow, they’re more nor sixty mile | 


going. 
ahead of us, sir; and the mare has covered more nor that 
between light and dark many atime. To be sure, that patiran 
is ’ockerd.” 

And so we jogged along, at a swinging trot of some eight miles an 


| hour, Mr. Keane enlightening us as to the detective dodges, 


of which he had an apparently inexhaustible repository, which 
the provincial policemen drank in with a strong professional as 
well as personal relish. 

We had by this time left the highway, and were on abomin- 
able cross country roads. Every now and then we pulled up 
at divergence of tracks, sometimes coming to a puzzling 
place where three roads met. At every such point we made a 
cast for the pattran, with more or less success as to time, but 
always recovering our clue before we left the spot. I had by 
this time got so interested in this novel kind of hunting, that I 
had quite forgotten my qualms of conscience, and picked out the 
pattran more than once, eliciting a tempered commendation from 
Mr. Keane, which was enough to give me great value in the eyes 
of the provincial functionaries. 

We had now been about six hours on the road; and as we had 
started at twelve, we could not look for more than two hours and 
a half, at most, of such light as we wanted. 

The provincials had already turned the conversation, more than 
once, on the subject of supper and quarters for the night. But 
Mr. Keane did not condescend to notice these low material 
wants while there was business to be done and daylight to 
do it by. 

It might have been between seven and eight o'clock, and we 
had made, stoppages included, some four-and-twenty miles—for 
our little mare’s frequent rests enabled us to put the steam on, 
when we did get a bit of unbroken road that permitted it—when 
we pulled up at a place where not three, but five roads converged. 
Keane looked annoyed. 

“ Not an hour’s light afore us,” I heard him mutter; “and five 
of these blessed droms (roads) to choose from—’owsomever ;” 
and he swung out of the cart, and made his cast without more 
grumbling, assigning to each of us a road, and taking two to his 
own share, 

We had worked for a quarter of an hour without success, when 
a shout from one of the “locals,” as Mr. Keane called them, drew 
us in his direction. We found him on all fours, with his nose 
almost flattened among the ruts. 

“ There, Mr. Keane, sir,” he said, in an excited manner, “‘Ere’s 
the cross, sir.” 

There was the cross, sure enough, marked in the dust ; and now 
the only point to determine was along which road pointed the 
long arm. 

“ D—n the fellow,” Keane blurted out, after 2 few minutes’ 
careful observation. “If he hasn’t been down among the tracks, 
and a rubbin’ on ’em out all round, with his confounded ’ands 
and knees; and now, for all I can see, both arms is the same 
length !” 

The unhappy local looked as if he would have fainted on the 
spot. Here was a dilemma,—two tracks to choose from, and 
night coming on. 

Keane was down in the dust again, at a wary distance from 
the foot-prints, however, evidently working out the most compli- 
cated sums in mental arithmetic and mensuration. We watched 
him intently. 

“ By George, it is!” he cried out at last, after an anxious ten 
minutes, springing to his feet and slapping his thigh. Then, 
seizing me by the arm, he forced me down, almost on to my 
nose, exclaiming,—“ Look ’ere, sir,—there’s nails, eh ?” He 
clearly disdained any appeal to the locals after this performance 
of one of them. 

I ventured the opinion that they certainly were nails, but 
that I could not say they belonged to gypsey shoes. 

He chuckled, after his fashion. “You'll excuse me, sir, 
but don’t you see they’ve square ’eads, and are only four of 
a row.” 


a 
a 





nassed twenty times without noticing it, even after his description | ; ~ 
Seat wy . E | turning a sharp corner, came to a dead stop before a stout gate. 





I looked closely, and verified the fact. 

“That's a Gypsey shoe, sir; they have their own makers, and 
their own ways of planting their nails. Bless you, it’s another of 
their dodges. There’s never aclod would think he was’alf sprigged 
with four nails ina row. But the Gypseys wants a light shoe, 
as well as a strong shoe, and never carries more, and always square 
’eads. That there’s a Gypsey shoe-sole, sir, and this here’s our 
road.” 

Although I felt his argument might be contested, there was 
that quiet conviction in his tone which always carries the day ; 
and there was nota doubt or dissenting murmur among us—none 
audible at least—as we remounted the cart, and “sprung” the 
lively little mare down the rough road, in a style that did equal 
credit to her and the cart springs. 

By this time the night was gathering in, and it was evident to 
me that our tracking could not be carried on perfectly any longer. 
We clearly ought to be drawing near our quarters for the night. 
Yet I saw no public—nor indeed any signs of habitations. I was 
quite out of my latitude, and hadn't the least ideawhere we were. 
I ventured to ask Mr. Keane his opinion on this point, as we 
pitched along. 

“Well, sir, we are in Huntingdonshire, that’s certain; “and so 
far as I knows, somewheres between Old Hurst and Warboys.” 

“You know this country, then ?” 

“ Well, sir, not to say know it, as I does Essex, and Middlesex, 
and that way; but I was down hereabout after them Mepal 
burglars, you know, sir, (I hadn’t any notion what he alluded to, 
of course)—and I’ve a good eye for a country; and if we are 
where I fancies we are, you may make up your mind to camp 
out to-night, sir.” 

“Oh, I'm quite game for that,” I said, rather rejoicing in the 
prospect, for the fun of the thing. 

“But holloa! what's this?” said my companion, as the mare, 


Keane jumped down, flinging me the reins, and ran to the gate. 

“Well, I am blessed !” he ejaculated in a tone of deep disgust, 
after taking his observation. “Here's the road pulls up short— 
nowhere, like—it don’t carry into that field.” 

“Then this wasn’t the right line after all,” exclaimed, with con- 


| siderable satisfaction, the unhappy “local,” who had made, and 


marred, our last pattran discovery. 

Keane turned sharp round and looked about him, as if about 
to speak, but checked himself; and proceeded again to the 
gate. 

An old and ragged black-thorn grew out of the hedge close 
to it. 

Suddenly, and before I was aware of his intention, I saw Keane 


of the thorn—it was now too dark to discern what. In amoment 


| he was at my side. 


“Look here, sir,” he said, holding up a little fragment of stuff ; 
“ what d’ye make of that?” Looking more closely, I saw it was a 
bit of silk of a yellow and crimson pattern—a light flashed upon 
me—it was a tatter of my own cushgar poshnikes—of the blazing 


| bandanna I had presented three days before to Sinfi! 
I . 


And now arose a struggle of conscience—ought I to tell Keane 
what I knew of it, or not? 

The doubt was momentary—I told him. 

He gave his quiet chuckle, and said, “Well, now, I was a 
thinking something of the sort, sir.” 

‘hen turning to the luckess “local,” he added, “So you see, 
mister, I was right after all.” He then opened the gate, and led 
the way through. 

Beyond the gate lay, not a field, as we thought, but a common. 

Keane did not remount, but stood with his elbow on the mare’s 
reeking flanks, “ ciphering,” as a Yankee would say. 

Aftera few minutes he came up to me and said, “It ain’t no 
use going on in the dark, sir, with our work; so we may as well 
look out for asheltered spot; tilt the cart, let the mare graze, 
and make ourselves comfortable.” 

There was nothing very formidable in a night out in the merry 
month of May, though the common was rather a bleak bed- 
room. 

“We'll find shelter from the wind to the lee of some of them 
there bushes,” said Keane, as he walked forward a few steps to 
reconnoitre the ground. He ascended, for this purpose, a small 
eminence a few yards in front of the cart. All of a sudden I 
saw him stop short, and gaze long and steadily into the waste. 
He then came back to the cart, and said in a voice that, for the 
first time that day, betrayed excitement, “By God, sir, I believe 
we're close upon ’em !” 

I jumped up in the cart, and so did the “locals,” 

“Be quiet,” he said, peremptorily. “I don’t know, but there’s a 
fire down yonder,” pointing towards a straggling thicket of thorn 
that fringed a broken hedge, about two hundred yards in front of 
us. “I smell wood-smoke.” 

The wind set from that quarter, and I thought I smelt it too. 

“What do you propose?” I asked. 

“Why, first, we'll stalk ’em, sir,” he said, renewing his old 
tone ; “and if they’re our lot, we’ve got’em as safe as darbies 
can make it.” 

“Shall I go with you?” 

“No. Here, back the cart into the lane again, and keep close— 
all of you—till I come back.” 

We obeyed his orders, and then I saw him, bent double, creep 
forward till the gathering dark swallowed him up. 

The ten minutes he was absent seemed an hour. 

“It’s them; by George it’s them!” he whispered, almost 
hoarsely, as he came back to us, in the same cautious fashion in 
which he had left us. “And the two lads are with them, and 
they’re playing cards over their fire.” 

“Let's go in on’em at once,” said one of the “ locals.” 

Keane winked quietly. 

“ Not if I knows it, mister; weazels and Gypseys always are 
best catched asleep. Let them get under the blankets first. 
And now, as we know where we are, let’s make ourselves snug, 
sir. 

As he spoke, he lugged some horse-cloths and rugs from under 
the cart-seats, and distributed them to us, while he set about 
carefully rubbing down the gallant little mare, and gave her her 
supper out of a nose-bag. 

This operation over, he addressed himself to our comforts. 
Bread and cheese were not wanting, nor a gallon stone-bottle of 
beer. One luxury he positively prohibited,—a cigar,—for, as he 
jocosely observed, “The wind may change in a jiffey, and blow 
the smoke and us both to them gents,” and he jerked his chin in 
the direction of the Gypsey camp. 

It was useless trying to sleep. I had no intention of taking part 
in the actual capture, but I listened with interest as Keane detailed 
his plan of attack to his local coadjutors. They were all three 
armed with pistols, besides their staves; but Keane was most 
positive in his injunctions to the provincials not to use anything 
more deadly than oak, unless they found it absolutely necessary 
in self-defence. 

The night wore on slowly. Keane crept away from time to 
time to reconnoitre, but my Roumany friends kept it up unu- 
sually late that night, secure in their escape, and exulting in their 
booty. 

At last, just as grey dawn began to glimmer in the east, and 
I was beginning to doze, (the locals had been snoring for two 
hours,) Keane came up: I sat up as he approached. : 
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“ All quiet, now sir,” he said. “Their fire’s black out, and in 
half an hour I mean to go in on ’em. I wish, though, they 
hadn’t them d——d dogs; not that I cares for a tussle, sir,—but 
it may set those Gypsey chaps a resisting of us, and then mischief 
may come, yur know, sir.” 

At the end of the time he had mentioned, he woke the heavy 
headed “locals,” and I watched them with intense interest as 
they looked to the thongs of their staves, and put fresh caps on 
their pistols. . 

As they started, I felt a sort of shame at sitting out, reluctant 
as I was to appear to my late entertainers in a light which must 
give them suspicions of my fair faith. : 

Keane interpreted the expression of my face, and said firmly, 
and quietly, “You'll be good enough to leave this business to us, 
sir. We understand it—and we're more than a match for them, 
women and all.” 

So I accepted the ignominious part of a watcher, instead of the 
more exciting one of an actor; and with intense excitement 
watched them steal quietly forward under cover of the bushes, 
and broken ground, till the hedge of which I have spoken hid 
them from my view ; and when I could not see, I listened. Fora 
few minutes all was silence, made tenfold deeper by the hush of 
the early May morning. 

And then came a quick sharp yelp of a terrier, and then a furious 
barking ; and then a wild hubbub—a confused shrieking of 
women, and cursing and trampling of men in fierce struggle, and 
then—one shot !—and then again silence ! 

I could stand it no longer—I ran to the scene of conflict. All 
was over—Keane and his brave army had achieved a complete 
victory, if not quite a bloodless one. 

Panting, gory, dishevelled, half-dressed, as disturbed suddenly 
from sleep, Euri, and the two Gypsey lads were sitting on the 
ground, handcuffed ; and in the same ignominious plight—minus 
the blood—<Athaliah, her two daughters,—and, alas the day !— 
my pretty Sinfi. ’ 

Keane was wiping his forehead with a cotton handkerchief, 
while one of the locals was binding up a broken head, which ‘his 
comrade had received in the melée. The faithful bandy-legged 
yellow terrier had perished. 
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A CLEAR, sweet stream, reflecting heaven,— 
As angels’ eyes, their God,— 

Came babbling from the earth, to leaven 
Its pure flow with the sod. 


A dimpled babe, serene, and white, 
As desert moorland snow, 

Came warm from God: and first at night, 
Earth mingled with its flow. 


The stream danced on through vale and mead, 
Still on its bosom bore 

The blue of heaven: mayhap, a reed 
Was shadowed from its shore. 


The child’s round feet, on fragrant flowers 
First learned to cling to earth, 

While its clear laughter told for hours, 
The glory of its birth. 


The stream grew big.—tempestuous floods 
Gave volume to its tide; 

Its darkened passage through the woods 
Was earthy and was wide. 


The babe was now a stripling grown, 
A shade was o’er his brow; 

The music of his voice was flown, 
His glance was turned below. 


Yet something of the child was there,— 
The pure intent,—the hope ; 

The glance to heaven,—the scorn of care— 
But still the galling rope. 


Some sunshine shot athwart the tide,— 
The tide laved valley-farms ; 

A gentle stream crept to its side, 
A stream of crystal charms. 


The boy, sad, strolling on his way, 
Bruised flower-stains on his feet ; 

Soon met a maiden in her May,— 
A maiden coy and sweet. 


The mingled rivers passed along, 
Through darkness as through light ; 

While from them, rivulets, in song, 
Ran babbling, blithe, and bright. 


The man and wife, now hand in hand, 
In life-long union rove; 

And Time lets fall his numbered sand, 
As children bless their love. 


Through frowning caves, and wastes rock-bound, 
The mingled rivers run; 

And though their bed is on the ground, 
Their bosom’s to the sun. 


The parents feel the iron chains, 
That bind their feet to earth ; 
Yet brightly look to rainbow rains, 

And trust divirter birth. 


With heaving breast and tainted tides, 
The rivers roll to sea ; 

The sea that purifies its brides, 
Sets earthy streamlets free. 


Parental earths to earth return,— 
The worm reclaims his sod ; 
When fires divine are raised, to burn 
About the throne of God. 
W. B. J. 











THIRTEEN 


AT TABLE. 
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CERTAIN superstitions are like worms; you may cut them to 
pieces and they will gather their parts once more together, and 
amalgamate into a perfect whole. We happen to be acquainted 
with a select company of elderly ladies, whose opinions, on most 
questions, are shrewd and sagacious enough. But they still 
adhere to certain time-honoured superstitions which we have 
failed to destroy privately, so that it only remains to expose 
them publicly. We joined this elderly company at dinner on 
one occasion. The party consisted of an original selection of 
people, and our incredulity being matter of general gossip, we 
were received rather coldly. We were regarded as a person not 
altogether safe out of a strait-jacket, and there was a mixture 
of pity with the coldness we experienced from the old ladies. 
However, we endured the frigidity both of the guests and the 
viands prepared for us, with some show of equanimity. It did 
not escape us that as the dimmer was proceeded with, we were the 
object of special attention; an old lady, in particular, (who 
wore a brooch in which the hair of ther deceased tabby was most 
artistically arranged) frowned frightfully upon us. We felt that a 
storm was gathering about us, and soon it burst in the following 
fashion. 

First Old Lady—“So, sir, you think yourself very strong- 
minded to speak contemptuously of lucky and unlucky days, 
and all that sort of thing; but, pray, can you ‘tell me what this 
means? Last April twelve rats scampered all about my house,— 
I saw them, sir, with my own eyes—and three weeks afterwards 
my poor dear sister died.” 

The old lady looked at us so severely, that we were puzzled 
and abashed ; but, presently, regaining confidence, we ventured 
to assert that by no possibility could the rats have known three 
weeks before-hand that the sister of the lady into whose house 
they had intruded, was so near the grave. “It iis more than 
probable,” we added, addressing our severe questioner, “that you 
had been supping off toasted cheese on the evening of the rats’ 
visit, or that you had received a new supply of candles into your 
larder.” 


cluded. 
Second Old Lady.—“ Perhaps, then, sir, your ‘heretical creed 


goes so far as to deny that anything can be read in the grounds | 


of a cup of coffee?” Here the company, generally, nodded 


approval to the astute questioner :—at last, thought all, the | 
But they were wrong; our hardihood | 
We ventured to give it | 


sceptic is brought to bay. 
increased with the heat of the argument. 
as our opinion that the serenity and storms written in the grounds 


of a coffee-cup depended rather upon the kind of coffee-pot used, | 


than upon any more mysterious agency; and we advised those 


of the party who put any faith in this distribution of sediment, | 


to use a well-contrived percolator, and they would always behold 
the brightest fate written at the bottom of their prophetic cups. 
Here there was a pause in the controversy : our opinions were 
contemplated with silent horror. Presently an old gentleman, 
with a bald, benevolent head, leant across the table, and, 
addressing us in a deep bass voice, said : 

“ Now, sir, I beg you will listen with particular attention to 
something that occurred to myself—to me, sir,” he repeated, em- 
phasising his words, and tapping his shirt-frill with his forefinger. 
“T was at Brighton about this time last year. Well, one Sunday 
I occupied myself after breakfast paring my finger-nails; on the 
morrow I returned to town, and heard that my mother had died 
at the precise moment in which I was engaged upon my fingers.” 

“Dear me!” all the ladies exclaimed—their faces expressing 
the most unqualified astonishment. 

“ Now, sir,” the old gentleman continued, with his most im- 
pressive manner, “ wouldn’t you say that I was flying in the face 
of Destiny if I were to presume to pare my nails again ona 
Sunday morning? I ask you that.” 

Still we were not cured of our scepticism ; we could not allow 
that the old gentleman’s mother had received her notice to quit 
for the sole purpose of warning her reckless son against the 
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This being so, we informed the determined believer, that it 
would be throwing away time to argue the matter with her. 

At this point of the controversy the servants entered to clear 
the table, our relative, and hostess, instantly addressed her 
favourite maid, saying:—‘“Martha, did I not tell you this 
morning, when my corns were shooting, that it would rain 
before night ?” 

Martha replied in the affirmative. 

“There!” our relative added, addressing us with a triumphant 
and patronising air, “now look out of window :—it pours in 
torrents.” . 

We remarked in reply that it had been very cloudy all day : 
that the glass had been falling for the last four-and-twenty hours; 
and that we ourselves, though cornless, had anticipated a wet 
evening. Here the favourite servant, Martha, who, from long 
and faithful service had become a privileged person in our 
relative’s establishment, ventured to inform the company that 
“when a lady’s nose itches, she is either going to be vexed, or 
kissed by a fool;” and she could cite many instances of the 
infallibility of the prophecy. But our relative, who is of a serious 
turn, stopped her domestic, and warned her that it was not 
seemly to talk about kissing before company. The attention of 
the table at this moment was drawn to a stout lady, whom we 
had noticed, more than once before, as a person evidently intent 
upon making the most of the good things of life. She was seen 
gasping very seriously. 

_ “Pray what is the matter, my dear madam?” was the general 
inquiry. 

“Somebody is walking over my grave,” was the answer ; and, 
in explanation, we were informed that when a cold tremor passes 
through the frame, it is an undoubted sign that some unholy 
person was walking over one’s grave. There was no controverting 
this superstition ; on neither side could contradictory facts be 
| adduced for a long time ; at length, we asked whether any of the 
| people who had been drowned had ever experienced this shudder, 








This suggestion was met with an universal expression of | and, if so, how it was possible for any person to be walking the 
dissent and horror by the company, my respected relative in- | 


broad Atlantic, for instance? We were rebuked very gravely by 
| the old gentleman whose nail-paring had brought his maternal 
| parent to an untimely grave, with the suggestion that hundreds 
of people might be walking over the spot—on board a ship! 
This remark was received by the company with huge approba- 
tion, and the ladies began to pity our benighted sceptical state of 
mind; some vowed that they would not be us “for all they 
eould think of,” while others could not imagine “where we ex- 
pected to go.” Our silence emboldened those who had hitherto 
refrained from joming in the controversy. One old lady declared 
solemnly that she always knew when people were talking about 
her, by an itching sensation in her ear: another always wished 
when she saw a falling star, and believed that she had her wish. 
We remarked to the latter lady that, in this case, she must be a 
person of enormous possessions ; in reply, we were informed that 
she always made it a rule of keeping her private concerns to 
herself. 
| We were subsequently informed that it is very generally 
known throughout Norfolk, that no person who is married in 
| the month of May can have any family ;—that when an indi- 
vidual’s elbow itches he may expect to change his bedfellow ;— 
and that on no account should anybody receive a knife, or a 
pair of scissors, without returning to the donor a penny as the 
nominal value of the gift. We were overwhelmed with a mass of 
| evidence, of a most conclusive nature, in support of these various 
| mysteries. Nothing less than a substantial blue-book would 
| suffice to record the astounding facts to which we listened. Not 
| one domestic article of furniture was without its use as a telegraph 
| from the shades; every ordinary sensation, every daily event, 
| had its dark and fearful meaning. Destiny spoke to the assem- 
| bled company by tickling some, and meddling with the callosities 
ef others. Crickets came to their hearths as messengers of 
| fortune ; cinders were, to them, gifted with the power of pro- 
' phesying wealth or death. 


| 
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practice of reducing his nails on a Sunday. But on this point we 
were not allowed to deliver our judgment, since no sooner had 
the old gentleman ceased speaking, than a little, spare, wrinkled 
lady, with a quick, grey, searching eye, and a voice not unlike 
the sharper notes of a flageolet, interposed, to inquire whether or 
not we believed that an angel’s wing had touched Mr. B.’s. 
shoulder when he broke that pause in the conversation to which 
we have alluded. “I was brought up to think so, at all events,” 
the little lady added consequentially, “and I shall carry the 
belief to my grave, in spite of all new-fangled notions.” 





A scream of horror from our relative put an end to the enter 
tainment; she had discovered the alarming fact that we were 
thirteen at table! This intelligence was received by the ladies 
as their death sentence, and by the old gentlemen with visible 
uneasiness; but all joined fervently in the hope that their good 
hostess was not the doomed party. A smile having been dis- 
covered on our face, atthe tremendous announcement, more than 
one of the old ladies solemnly warned us to pause in our head- 
strong scepticism, and not to make too certain that we should not 
be the victim singled out. 
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THE ONLY MAN LEFT IN COLLEGE ON CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


—_o——_ 


’LL never do so 
again! If I do, 
may I be plucked 
for my “Greats!” 
And that, my mas- 
ters, is a big oath ; 

|| for this is the 
Oxonian for 

“ Great Go;” 
which, in its turn, 

s is the equivalent 
j! for the “Exami- 
nation in literis hu- 
manioribus for the 
degree of B.A.” 
So that you may 








| suppose I am ter- | 
ribly in earnest | 


when [I say, I’ll 

never do 

again ! 
When I came 


so 


ti to the resolution | 
of staying up in | 


Oxford during the 

short Christmas 

Vacation, and 

—— ~ spending Christ- 
mas-day in the deserted halls of Brazenface, I had no 
suspicion that I should be left there as solitary as 
Robinson Crusoe. I had not the most remote idea that 


> 


\ Te ao 
| 0 ir; a 


F my right there could be none to dispute; that, to the 
Master's Lodge over the way, I should be the only 


I should be the monarch of all I surveyed; that | 


I’m not quite sure what we said on the occasion, but, though I know we both agreed that 

| he was the most ungrateful reprobate that the confiding arms of Friendship had ever embraced, 

| I yet think we entertained a very strong, though unexpressed, idea, that we should only be 
too glad to follow his example. But if my surprise and indignation were great then, they 
were still more greatly excited the next morning. 


I had lain rather late, having no horrid bell to rouse me up for chapel, so it was after ten 
o'clock on the morning of Christmas-day before I went to Collins’s rooms to breakfast, for 
he and I always boiled one kettle between us. There was the breakfast laid out, certainly. 
but only for one. And, to increase my wonderment, on diving into his bedroom, where I 
heard somebody moving, whom should I see but old Mrs. Tester, the bedmaker, busily employed 

| in cramming linen, clothes, and a heterogeneous mass of articles into the portmanteaus that 
were gathered around her. The fearful truth at once flashed upon my mind! Collins 
was gone ! 

“Tell me—tell me the worst !” I gasped out, and old Mrs. Tester handed me the following 

| note : 


“ DEAR OLD CHARLEY, 

“Tt’s really too bad, upon my honour! But what else could I do? I dreamt 
about Willoughby all night, and the first thing this morning I got a letter from my sister 
| to say what a Beast I was for not going home on Christmas-day,—and that all kinds of things 

are going to be done, and that no end of people are there,—Fanny among the rest,—and 
what an awful state she’s in about my preferring staying up here to going down there, and 
all that sort of thing. Now, who could stand this? Especially when he thinks of the infernal 
| dulness of this hole. So I have made up my mind and my carpet-bag to go by the 8-50 
| train, and I shall get to Hammersleigh in time for dinner. Mother Tester is to send off the 
| heavy baggage by the next train. Quicken-her about it, there’s a good fellow, for I want to 
| come out strong at our county ball on thie 31st, and all my Sunday-going toggery can’t 
| be stowed in my carpet-bag. And do go home yourself, old fellow, by the next train; 
| it’s the proper thing to do; and depend upon it too much reading is bad for the lungs; I 
| feel mine going already ; and don’t victimise yourself with the brutalising books, but get 
| away home to the women, and have a bit of polish, and you'll ever bless the advice of your's, 


in a deuce of a hurry, 
“ Henry Couiins.” 


; poor desolate brute. But so itwas! And relentless | I would much rather pass over the events of the day. I should not like to expose myself in 
Fate must have hada delightful time of it, when he saw me register | the eyes of the public, as I feel I did in the eyes of the respectable Mrs. Tester. But I 


that resolution. | did not go home by the next train; I stayed where I was. I laughed a hollow “Ha! ha!” 


| Willoughby, Collins, and I, having hunted, idled, and “larked” 
| together for the last twelve months, had taken it into our heads 
to forswear suppers and wines, and, in their stead, to open out 
cob-webbed Lexicons, spread over the table with Greek Plays 


and Aldrich, and old “Thicksides” (as we profanely called 


a fortnight found ourselves so blown, that we were fain to bait with a jolly wine-party. This 
threw us back at least a week, and when we had started once more, we found we were obliged to 


fortnight, just as we had got into condition again, and were beginning to pick up flesh, Term 


ended. So we held a virtuous debate, in which it was unanimously agreed upon, that the Christmas 


festivities, and pretty girls we should meet at home, would most undeniably and effectually disperse | 


the heavier classical and logical awkward-squad we had with so much difficulty marshalled into our re- 
spective brains ; so the stern resolution was adopted, that the Reading Coach should run through the 
Christmas Vacation; and the next day we got the necessary license to allow this. 

When we had seen the last team of men off from the Mitre, and the last train leave the Station, 
and had walked up the deserted High, and had come back across the now dreary and silent Quad 
of Brazenface to my snug rooms, we sat down by the firelight, and there talked as Martyrs may have 


talked—as Curtius may have talked, the night before he leapt into the pit in the Forum,—as | 
as Mr. John | 


Coriolanus may have talked, when he went out to war against his wife and children, 
O'Connell may have talked, when he was about to die for his country on the floor of the House, 
as any one may have talked, who, as our popular Comedians express it, have “been, and gone, and 
done it,” and voluntarily given themselves up to disagreeable alternatives. 

All went on well till Christmas Eve. Like cloistered monks, we buried ourselves within the college 
walls, and only issued forth for rapid ‘ constitutionals.’ As Indians at the stake are said to relieve their 
pains by biting through their tongues, so we felt a certain relief in violent reading, and in thus 
revenging ourselves on those studies which kept us from so many pleasures. On Christmas-eve, 
Collins and I had gone out together alone for our diurnal constitutional, Willoughby having pleaded 
a headache; and when, after a stiff header round Hillingdon Hill, we had returned to my rooms, 
what was our surprise at reading the following laconic epistle, which was lying on my table :— 


“ DEARLY BELOVED CHARLEY AND COLLINS, 
“By the time you read this, I fervently trust I shall have got clean away from Alma Mater. 
The nearer we came to Christmas-day, the more undutifully I thought I was acting in not going 


home to see my own Alma Mater, who, I’ll be bound for it, has been sobbing her eyes out, at the | 


| Christmas-day! “Ha! ha!” Desolation had marked me for her own. 


retrace our steps over a good deal of the road along which we hag come so merrily. In another | two solitary lamps only made it appear the more vast and solitary. 
| its farthest depths, and thought of the brilliancy, and crowd, and laughter, and loud 


| —like I had heard the Stage Pirates and Villains do; and I rather think I wished myself 


a stage villain, that I might do somebody an injury, and expend the fury of my gloomy anger. 
Hall-time came, and I slank across the Quad for my dinner. There was a cloth laid for 
me across the end of one of the long tables, and the nearest chandelier had two of its 
lamps lit for my especial benefit. Of course there was no High-table; any of the Dons, 
who were still in residence, would dine together on that day; and now Willoughby and 
Collins were gone, I was positively the only man left up—the only man left in College on 
Our Dining-Hall at 
Brazenface is, as every one knows, one of the largest in Oxford, and the feeble light from the 
When I peered into 


hum of conversation, that, during the Term, reigned there at that time, I cut into the roast 
beef, before me, with a savage energy. At least, I had the proper Christmas dinner! They 
gave me that! But I only think it made me worse: if I had had other dishes, I might possibly 
have forgotten the day, and not felt so wretched. The cook, however, in his mistaken 


| kindness, decorated the plum-pudding with a large piece of holly ; and there was no forgetting 


My scout waited upon me: to do so, he had been obliged to leave a 


that it was Christmas. 
He told me of this, and asked my 


party of his fellow-servants, and was sulky, accordingly. 


| permission to rejoin them, as soon as he had put my tea-things ready against I wanted them. 


So even he was going to a merry party, and would be in company, and enjoy himself; 
whilst I “Ha! ha!” 

The very eyes of the Founders and Benefactors seemed to be fixed upon: me, from their 
canvas, as I ate my solitary dinner. It was soon over: it was not at all the sort of thing I 
wished to linger upon: and I walked out of Hall, and through the Second Quad, to the 
It was the most lonely place I could find, and it harmonised with 
my thoughts and condition. There, busy Fancy took me back to past Christmas-days, and 
showed me all their joysand pleasures. I saw the happy groups of home, the family meetings, 
the hearty-welcome of long-loved faces, the greeting of well-remembered friends, the gathering 
round the social table, the laughing faces of the children, the light-hearted smiles of all, 
the cheerful fire-side, the gleaming holly-berries and shining leaves, the misletoe hanging 
enticingly from the ceiling, the noisy games, and the merry dance,—I saw all these; and, 
my classical reading not yet having converted me into a stoic, resolution gave way before 
nature; and within an hour I had packed up a few things, followed Willoughby’s and 
Collins’s example, and was being whirled away by the Express Train, every moment farther 
and farther from Oxford. I never before was so glad to leave it! Thanks to the blessings 
of the railway, and the pace we went, I got home that night, much to the astonishment of 


cloisters of our Chapel. 


thought of having to eat her plum-pudding without her young Hopeful to help her. Excuse | 


, : 4 A ; the assembled party, in time to bid them “a merry Christmas,” before they broke up; 
me putting a ruse upon you, but I was afraid you would lay violent hands on me, and detain, against | o at. “ P hey es 


| and in time, too, to kiss Helen Clifford under the misletoe ! 


I don’t think that Mrs. Tester will ever again be able to say of me, that I was the only man 


my will, in this dreary Brazenface, “ Yours elopingly, 
LONGUEVILLE WILLOUGHBY.” 


ath 


THE VISION OF 


Ruta was only a little serving-maid. She was bound to obey the 
commands of Miss Rosetta Coriander. Mrs. Coriander, Ruth’s 
mistress, had agreed to feed Ruth, and give her a certain sum of 
money, in return for certain services to be rendered to Miss 
Rosetta. 
her young mistress,—to meet all her whims, and to bear all her 
scoldings: Ruth could hardly afford to tax her mistress with 
injustice; though she felt that she was often blamed for matters 
over which she had had no control, and which might be very 


often more fairly attributed to Miss Rosetta. But then Miss | 


Rosetta was a young lady, while Ruth was only the humble child 
of parents of low degree. All was sunshine on Miss Rosetta’s 
path; but across that of Ruth dreary shadows flitted thickly. 
“What will become of my poor mother and me?” was Ruth’s 
daily exclamation ; that of Miss Rosetta was, “ What colour shall 
I wear at our next party?” Poor Ruth looked up to her young 
mistress as to a creature who was immeasurably above her, and 
with whom she no common nature. The blood that flowed 
in the veins of Miss Rosetta, could not, in the mind of Ruth, 
have any community of origin with the humble flood that sup- 
ported her inferior being. The people who dwelt in gorgeous 
palaces, and scarcely knew what a kitchen was, could not come 


from the same stock as those humble mortals who deemed it | 


honourable to serve gentlefolk ! 

Thus thought Ruth! Thus, as she sat alone, after her mis- 
tress had dismissed her, would she ponder on her own lowly 
state, and contrast it with that of the gay people in the noble 
rooms above her. Ruth was a sadder ereature than the gene- 
rality of her class. She was a modest, neat, and pretty little 
waiting-woman ; and she was sprightly, too, in the presence of 
Miss Rosetta, for she was ordered to be so,—but when, at night, 
she sat alone in her little chamber at the top of the house, a 


Ruth endeavoured, to the best of her ability, to please 





LITTLE RUTH; 


| smile seldom lit up the fair proportions of her face. 
many who play comedies before the world, rehearsed a tragedy 
daily in her heart. A terrible hatred of all above her was 
silently growing up in this poor maiden’s bosom,—a hatred not 


; were her natural enemies; and then, as this miserable creed 


| fastened upon her heart, she began to lose her self-respect, to | 


| see in her daily labours the ignominious doom of her class, and 
| to part from industry the self-esteem that it naturally creates in 
| all honest hearts. And so she sat alone at night, mournfully 
rehearsing the labours of the day as so much slave's work forced 
upon her. She grew very fretful, and very discontented. She 
| began to regard poor Miss Rosetta as a tyrannical monster, and 
| to think of Mrs. Coriander as an autocrat who had unlimited 
| power over her. Very hard and wrong did she deem the de- 
crees of a world in which some wear ermine and satin, while 
| others journey to the grave in gingham. She reviewed her lot, 
| and refused to see one bright spot; it was all of one colour,— 
| dark, and full of trouble. At the gayest seasons of the year 
she was saddest, and, therefore, as the year wore towards the end, 
and she saw the berries ripening on the holly, and the growing 
plumpness of her master’s: poultry,—as the grocer’s windows 
began to wear a holiday aspect, and luscious candied fruits and 
cinnamon were displayed in patterns upon acres of Malaga raisins, 
and very fat cattle lounged heavily through the streets, and 
misletoe dangled in potato sheds,—when these hints of ap- 
proaching festivities made their appearance in her neighbourhood, 
she pouted more than ever, and talked of the miseries of her 
class, and said that Christmas was only for her superiors. 

No honour and no happiness came to her and hers ; to work was 
their doom, not to enjoy. Thus, when Christmas-day came 





left in College on Christmas-day. 


Ruth, like | 
| party, and then relapsed to her moody humour. 


appeased in*any way by her daily intercourse with harsh rulers. | 
She began to say to herself that all people above her in station | 





If she can, may I be plucked for my Greats ! 


OR, THE PLUM-PUDDING FLEET. 


—_e—-_ 


round, she dressed her young mistress gaily for the great dinner- 
Silently she 
crept into her own little room, refusing the kitchen Christmas 
dinner (which was substantial and luxurious enough for any- 
body, including wine and dessert), and with the determination 
to sit and dream of the happy scene in the drawing-room, and 
ask herself why she was not of that party,—why there was not 
honour and enjoyment in her condition. She repelled the ad- 
vances of the servants, refused the plate of beautiful fruit and 
the goblet of rich mulled claret which Miss Rosetta had sent 
to her to drink her health, and sat apart, grieving and restless 
at heart. There was no fire in the room, the windows were 
thickly encrusted with ice, and slowly, slowly the hours crept 
along. She exhausted her brain soon with the burden of her 
melancholy thoughts. She was absorbed and insensible to the 
cold. 

The windows cracked, as though gently, very gently tapped. A 
strange pale light illumined the glass of one casement, and thence 
the tapping, now repeated, seemed to come. Under ordinary 
circumstances, this light and noise would have alarmed Ruth ; 
but now she was so excited with her long, long meditation, that 
it seemed almost natural to her that strange noises and strange 
visions should mark the depth of her solitude. Very far off 
from the world and its vulgar bustle did she seem now, up in 
her room, silent, dreamy, and all alone. The blue, cold light 
gleamed every minute more intensely. Ruth rose from her seat, 
walked to the window, and threw up the sash, and then calmly 
sank upon a chair at hand. 

The ordinary view of the neighbours’ chimney-pots had dis- 
appeared; all was lost in a pale, blue, silvery haze, and the 
air about her was+warm, and brilliant birds seemed to pass her 
rapidly ; but only one living creature hovered steadily in the bright 
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clouds before her. This loiterer was a brilliant bee, with wings 
that sparkled like diamonds, and legs glistening with a yellow 
substance like gold. Poor Ruth, strangely puzzled, sat, and gazed 
intently. The bee buzzed loudly, and flew backwards and for- 
wards, and then the silver clouds parted, and disclosed a beautiful 
landscape. It was an Eastern country, for there were groups of 
bamboos,—the low chattering of monkeys was distinctly audible ; 
there was a bungalow, with a splendid mango-tree before it, with 
a seat under it, where a stout Dutchman was smoking, while two 
coolies were fanning him. And that was surely a porcupine that 
crept along the foreground. The bee burrs about till Ruth dis- 
tinctly sees him glittering brilliantly in the distance over some 
negroes, who are busily engaged stripping bark from the branches 
of trees. She watches them. They bind the bark, and leave it 
for some time. Then she sees other men approach, untie the 
bundles, trim each piece of bark, separate the good from the bad, 
and roll the sound pieces into pipes. These they bind into huge 
bales ; and, the brilliant bee still fluttering above them, Ruth sees 
them carry the loads to a fine ship that lies in the port at hand. 
She hears ‘faint huzzas from the crew, and, as the white sails of 
the ship are falling from her spars—as she is dressing herself 
for her journey, the blue haze gathers once more before the 
window, and only the bee remains in sight. 

But Ruth has hardly time to think of the glowing, cheerful 
scene she has witnessed,—of the hearty sailors turning the 
head of their vessel to the broad ocean, with cheers,—before 
the bee hums again wildly, and the silver haze melts from before 
another scene. Here is a beautiful English landscape,—not unlike 
Ruth’s early home. A river trails like a serpent through it, and 
turns many busy mills on its way. The reapers are at work in 
the fields; the maids are milking the cows; the women of the 
dairy are churning butter; the sturdy men are marking oxen 
for the market. It is lovely weather, and the sweet breath of 
the cows steals in at Ruth’s window :—how happy are all the 
labourers, as she watches them, attended by the glittering bee, 
start off with the produce of their toil,—the miller with his flour, 
the maid with milk, the dairy-woman with her butter and eggs, 
and the grazier with his oxen. Again the silver haze covers all, 
and leaves Ruth once more alone with her brilliant bee. Ruth is 
lost in wonder, but is certainly more cheerful than she was an 
hour ago. 

The bright bee hums again; and once more the haze melts, 
and discloses one of the beautiful vineyards of Southern France. 
Light and pleasant airs fall from the lips of the gay people who 
are gathering the rich bunches of grapes. The bee moves 
briskly about the scene; hovers over vats full of the juice of the 
grape; over the mash-tuns; over the stills, whence at last (and 
here the bee flutters and hums excitedly) a gay workman draws 
a bright and sparkling stream into a barrel. Then the bee hovers 
over the barrel as it is whirled along a railroad to’the sea coast, 
and only pauses, as the steam puffs from the funnel of the vessel, 
and she beats out of port, to point her head towards Dover. 
Ruth thinks she hears the pulsations of the paddles, as the silver 
haze again thickens before the scene, and the bright bee hums 
once more in solitude before her. Poor Ruth! How her heart 
beats ; how the blood burns in her cheek, and her hands tremble 
on her lap. But the bee,—the indefatigable bee,—leaves her no 
time for reflection. 

He is again humming loudly, and whisking about, and flashing 
his sparkling wings, as the silver clouds fade and open to view a 
bright harbour, with many gay vessels lying at anchor. Over one 
of these the bee hovers. Here the seamen are busily engaged 
embarking huge boxes. The bee flutters about one that is open 
—Muscadel raisins! That noble ship full of raisins! Again the 
film passes before the scene, and again fades, to show the 
Mediterranean islands, with citron-groves, and heaps of dried 
currants, and vessels steaming out to sea with these luscious 
fruits. Then Ruth a glittering salt-mine, then Cuba 
becomes distinct, and the poor negroes are shown, chopping up 
the sugar-canes; and then the silver mist comes thickly before 
Ruth’s window, and the blue light fades awhile ; and the bee 
hovers serenely in the air; and all is quiet. 

Ruth sits still, intently gazing. She is pale now, and very, 
very serious. Still she watches the bee, as the moments of the 
solemn pause pass by. Slowly the pale blue light comes again, 
and the bee begins to stir as his wings glisten with the returning 
brightness. The haze is very thick still, but it is melting, 
Ruth’s eyes are strained in the direction where the mist is 
thinnest. Now it breaks, or seems to fall upon the blue bosom 
of the ocean, in the far distance. Nearer lies a busy city, and, 
upon a broad, clear river,a noble fleet of ships sail swiftly. 
Ruth remembers many of them. They near the port,—they 
touch the quay. They are all moored. It is a fleet loaded with 
plum-puddings. The bright bee is very excited. There is the 
noble ship with the currants and citron from the Mediterranean ; 
there is the brig with the bales of cinnamon, from Ceylon, and 
a bag or two of nutmegs; there is the bright steamer, with the 
keg of brandy, from France; there is the stout ship, with the 
sugar, from Cuba; all busy unloading, and the bee fluttering 
above them. Ruth is dreadfully excited,—she feels that the 
climax of her wondrous visions is at hand. 

The bee flutters about the city, and halts above its busiest 
thoroughfare. Here our bright friend hums so loudly that Ruth 
is certain something very exciting is going on in the great street 
below. True enough ! @The same brandy cask that she saw in 
the South of France, is being rolled into a wine-merchant’s- 
the sugar which she first beheld in the possession of the negroes 
at Cuba, is being deposited in the shop of a grocer, together 
with the cinnamon from Ceylon, the currants from Zante, 
the raisins from Malaga, and the salt from the salt-mine. Farther 
on, the grazier is leaving his oxen with the butcher; the miller is 
in treaty with a baker; the milk-maid is loaded with bright 
pails; and the dairy-woman has made her bargain with a butter- 
man. And so, as the bustle and chaffering of busy trade goes 
on, the haze falls darkly across the window; the bee no longer 
hums, and Ruth buries her face in her hands, and, weeping, strives 
to comprehend the wonders she has seen. 

Presently the cold air becomes gradually warm ; through the 
crevices of her fingers a dim light reaches Ruth’s eyes,—she is 
now afraid to look up. A savoury odour reaches her nostrils, — 
this is very wonderful. She hears the crackling of a cheerful fire 
—and, surely, the tinkling of glasses. A pause of silence. The 
bee hums faintly from a distant corner of the room. Ruth opens 
her eyes, re-assured by her friendly guide. Her cheerless room 
is now a very cheerful one. The ice has melted from the window- 
panes; a fire sparkles in the grate; a snow-white cloth covers 
the table, and a smoking Christmas dinner is upon it; but, 
majestically overtopping all, is a mighty plum-pudding, with a 
sprig of holly standing erect in it. Yet there is a mist in the 
farther corner, Ruth trembles a little, and, though now very 
hungry, is afraid to move hand or foot. Presently the bee hums 
and flutters about the room like a winged diamond, and the mist 
begins to fade from the corner,—and a face beams through, to 
gaze upon the timid,'discontented waiting-maid. According to 
the strict laws of fairy beauty, Ruth’s unsubstantial visitor is 
not handsome. Her face is brown and ruddy; ears of corn 





sees 


are thickly clustered .about the locks of her brown hair; her 
nether garments are travel-stained; in one hand (which is 
broad and square) she carries an exquisitely modelled steam- 
engine; in the other she holds 4 thrashing-flail; and about 








her neck a silver anchor is suspended. She wipes the moisture 
from her smooth brow, and smiles upon little Ruth. As she is 
about to speak, the bright bee ‘hums and flutters, and then 
quietly settles upon the sprig of holly that stands in the Christmas 
pudding. There is a good-natured, frank expression on the 
face of Ruth’s strange visitor, when she steps forward, with a 
light, brisk motion, to address the trembling little waiting- 
woman as follows :— 

“JT am your friend, Ruth :—I am the Spirit of Industry. See, 
my hands are hard; my face is burnt; my limbs are strong ; 
and I havea merry laugh and a cheerful heart. My little bee, 
here, nestling now upon your pudding, has shown you a few of 
my doings. You refused your Christmas fare to-day because 
you were a serving-maid, and your lot was to toil, but never to 
reap any enjoyment. My bee has shown you my children busy 
under the burning sun of Ceylon; gaily working in the vineyards 
of France; delving in the bowels of the earth; cheerfully 
ploughing the Atlantic on stormy nights, when all depends upon 
the stout hearts a ship has upon her decks; and all for this 
result,—this, your Christmas pudding. This luscious ball (which, 
by the way, my bee is venturing to taste, I see) represents the 
industry of thousands of my children. In it the industries of 
the eastern and western hemispheres are largely represented. 
For ‘this result, in merry England, on Christmas-day, work goes 
on all the year in the East Indies, in Ceylon, on the islands of the 
Mediterranean, in Spain, and in France. It has cost many anxious 
days and nights, dangerous voyages, mighty steam-engines, and 
no few risks. It is the result of great toil, cheerfully performed ; 
therefore to be enjoyed heartily by every hand that has done its 
useful work. If the ploughboy paused at his work to lament 
that he was not a duke; if your master below refused his claret 
because it was not the Tokay of an Imperial Prince ; if those who 
have fewer comforts than you enjoy, spurned those within their 
reach, and still murmured as you murmur, the world would be 
an unhappy world. It is honourable to work, Ruth ; and so is 
it right to enjoy all the fruits of labour. Here are some of them. 
Your hands have been busy; be cheerful over the result. Your 
master was born of your degree :—he rose because he cheerfully 
worked. As he owes you respect for your labour, so do you owe 
him cheerfulness in the discharge of your duties. Christmas and 
its rejoicings are less for the rich than for the sons of industry, 
pausing from their labours; therefore, be of good cheer, and, as 
you work, know that every hour spent in good service is 
honourable. Farewell.” 

And so the vision and its lesson faded; and Ruth became a 
sprightly, happy girl, and did her work cheerfully. 








WHO BRINGS 


SET TO 


THE BRIDE HOME ? 


BY M. W. BALFE. 
—— 


MUSIC 


“Q! where away, at early day, 
In thy best doublet, Simon Bray ?” 
Quoth Simon, “ Well, good Miller Fell, 
My errand I don’t blush to tell, 

I’m off to bring my bride home !” 


«“ And who’s the maid ?” the Miller said, 
“With whom to-day your tryst is made ?” 
Quoth Simon, “Oh! you surely know, 
The Fuller's daughter, Letty Snow, 

And she’s the bride I bring home.” 


“But I’ve been told, the Fuller’s old, 
And blind, and deaf, and loves but gold ?” 
Quoth Simon, “ True; I’ve money too, 
That ’s why the Fuller bade me woo ; 
And now I bring the bride home.” 


**But if you find the maiden’s mind 

Is to another man inclined—” 

Quoth Simon, “ He! what’s that to me, 
When once in wedlock joined we be, 

And I have brought my bride home ? 
“Well, Master Bray, speed as you may, 
I must ride on, ‘tis market-day.” 

Quoth Simon, “ Well, good Miller Fell, 
At noon you'll hear my marriage-bell, 
And I shall bring the bride home.” 


Ride! Simon, ride! You ‘il lose your bride, 

And all the Fuller’s gold beside ; 

He’s deaf, and blind, and weak of mind ; 

His daughter weds where she’s inclined, 
And the Miller takes the bride home. 





SIGN-BOARDS. 
iano 
Apropos to the season; here is a copy of a “ Benefaction- 
board” in a Staffordshire church, from which record many poor 
families will be enabled to add to the pleasures of Christmas :— 
Ric Evens late of pen left 
by will after his wife’s dece’s 
alb to be pay’d every year & le 
ad out in bread 2¢ loaves & giv 
en to poor householders of 
the parish of pen as well as 
them that have Constant pay 
20* on Cris’mus day & 20* on 
new year's day: if the same is 
not truly pay’d or his late dw 
elling house or any of the 
bilding Sufford to go out in 
repare the Church wardens 
are in full power to enter 
on all for the use of the 
poor 
1734 
The spirit of the above benefaction is far preferable to the 
spelling ; and in this instance, Penn has certainly not produced “a 
ready writer.” 





The next is from a beer-house, near the City of Durham, that 
is frequented by coliiers and their “lasses,” who appear to be 
devoted to tea and Terpsichore. 

“ A Bal and Tee will be held here on Tewsday at John Colpitts 
price one shillin and sickpens. Thothes (query ‘those,’) who 
wants tickettg must cal hear.” 





The following is a literal copy of a sign conspicuously dis- 
played in front of a stall public-house, in the village of Folkes- 








worth,* near Stilton, Hants. It contains as much poetry as, 
perhaps, the rustic Folkesworth folks are worth, and doubtless 
they think it to be (in the Stilton vernacular) “ quite the cheese.” 





I. HAM. A. CUNEN. FOX. 
YOU . SEE. THER. HIS. 
NO . HARME, ATCHED. 
TO. ME.IT.IS. MY. MRS. 
WISH . TO, PLACE. ME. 
HERE. TO. LET. YOU. NO. 
HE. SELS. GOOD . BEERE. 


The Captain Rawlinson of the district has deciphered this 
inscription, and conjectures the meaning to be as follows :— 
“Tam a cunning fox, you see; 
There is no harm attached to me ; 
It is my Master’s wish to place me here, 
To let you know he sells good beer.” 


C. B. 





THE LITTLE FIR-TREE. 


A CHRISTMAS TALE FOR CHILDREN. 
ee 


N asmall plantation hard by a great 
house there lived a little Fir-tree. 
But though it was but little, yet it 
grew straight and upright, and raised 
its head higher than its companions. 
Perhaps the sunbeams and the gentle 
rain loved the little Fir-tree, and 
nurtured it more tenderly than its 
fellows, and made it grow, while 
they stood still, and lifted it up from 
the ground until it looked down upon 
them. Sothey were all jealous of 
the little Fir-tree, and their very sap 

throbbed with indignation, and they 

spoke softly to each other and said, 

“Hem! Listen, brother! Our cousin 

is taller than we are, and see what grand airs he gives himself ! 

He has taken to long boughs, and says that his cones are 

growing! Oh, theupstart! Where will his impertinence end ?” 

“ Where,indeed !” answered one who grew up in a damp corner, 
and was deformed almost from his cradle; “where, indeed! But 
weeds of ill, brother, grow apace, and our proud cousin may yet 
come to the scaffold.” 

The little Fir-tree overheard him, and laughed. “Ha! ha!” 
he said. “I may help to build a scaffold, perhaps, but you, 
cousin Crookback, you will never be worthy even of railing.” So 
light of heart was the little Fir-tree. 

Then, one day, when there was a light sprinkling of snow on 







| the trees, and the ground was hard, and the air sharp and bracing, 


there came a man to the small plantation, and he had a spade in 
his hand, and the little Fir-tree knew him to be the gardener. 
Then the gardener looked round upon the trees, and when he 
had gone all through them, he came up to the little Fir-tree, and 
put his spade in the ground, and dug the earth about it. And 
when he had taken it up, he put it into his wheelbarrow, with 
the soil still clinging to its roots, and then he slowly wheeled it 
away. So the other trees rejoiced, and the deformed one laughed 
out, and said, “It is my turn now; good-bye cousin ! I would 
not change my broken back for your tall limbs. <A pleasant ride 
to you!” 

So the little Fir-tree went off in its wheelbarrow, and tried to 
sit in it with a jaunty air, as if it was only being taken for a 
pleasant airing; but though it put on such a don’t-care look, 
its heart within was heavy, and it was not simply the dissolving 
snow-flakes that caused all the tears it shed. But the gardener 
wheeled it away down a long walk, and then through a door 
into a garden larger than the largest the little Fir-tree had 
ever imagined in its life, and then along through paths of fruit 
trees, to a shed behind the hothouses, where the gardener left 
it for the night. And a pretty night the little Fir-tree passed ! 
For, after some hours of troubled thought as to what its fate on 
the morrow might be, it fell into a restless sleep, and dreamed bad 
dreams, in which'it saw its broken-backed cousin of the plantation 
suddenly changed into a terrible shape, with a gleaming axe that 
chopped and hewed off all its arms, and then aimed such a 
blow at its head that the little Fir-tree awoke with a start, and 
found it was broad daylight, and that the gardener had come 
again, and was lifting it into a large red fiower-pot. 

While he was doing this, there came up a fine, good-looking, 
red-faced gentleman, who, before the gardener saw him, cried, 
with a cheery voice that rang out merrily in the frosty air, 
“ Good morning, Thomas ; a merry Christmas to you.” r 

The gardener, turning round, saw his master, and said, “Thank’ee, 
Squire ; the same to you and yours, and a many on’em. I came 
to get the tree ready for to-night, and I don’t believe the little 
ladies and gentlemen will ever have set their bright eyes on a 
handsomer or properer Christmas-tree than this here!” ~ 

So spake Thomas, for he was more deficient in grammar than 
in warmth of heart ; and the little Fir-tree rejoiced as he heard 
him, and said within himself, “Ha! ha! Cousin Brokenback, 
what would you say now? My beauty and uprightness have 
brought me out into good society, and, instead of being with you 
in that dirty plantation, I am going to a clean warm home, to be 
planted in a circle of little angels!” For the little Fir-tree heard 
the Squire tell Thomas to take it into the house, and place it in 
the drawing-room ready for the evening's party ; and he would 
have jumped for joy, had not Thomas, by that time, have fixed 
his feet firmly in the mould that filled the large red flower-pot. 

So the little Fir-tree was taken to the great house, and placed 
on a white cloth spread over the middle of the soft drawing-room 
carpet. And the day passed very quickly, for he saw around 
him so many beautiful things that he fancied he should never 
tire of looking at them, and scarcely knew where first to fix his 
gaze. There were couches of velvet, and ottomans all worked 
over with flowers much more gorgeous than he had ever seen in 
Nature,—and there were great chairs, and small chairs, and tall 
chairs, and short chairs, and straight-backed chairs, ang twisted- 
legged chairs, and great carved-oak chairs, and papier-miché 
chairs,—and large, tables, and little tables, and ladies’ work- 
tables, and little queer knock-me-over-knick-knackery tables.— 
and books, and gilding, and china bowls, and jars, and lamps, and 
paintings, and bright frames, and screens, and funny orna- 
ments, and gilt Cupids, and old cabinets, and shells, and porcelain 
shepherdesses, and Parian statuettes, and French time-pieces, and 
lustres ; but above all, a great tall mirror, in which the little 
Fir-tree could see itself, almost at full length; and I am not 
quite sure if he did not look there much oftener than at the 
other pretty things which were crowded around him. 

All that Christmas-day that drawing-room was treated with a 
peculiar mystery. The door was locked, and none but a chosen 
few entered, and that only when the mistress of the house per 








* It was in the lane between Folkesworth and the Norman Cross Barrack 
that Borrow was first induced to try the Gypsey life. See his ‘Lavengro’ ; 
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mitted them. On these few occasions there was a rush of | beautiful trinkets and toys that the hand of man had ever con- 
juveniles to try and get a peep through the opened door; but | trived, or the heart of a child imagined. These were hung on 
they were always repulsed by a terrible, strong-minded Butler, | every branch of the little Fir-tree, and made quite a brilliant 
who kept guard on the mat, and allowed none to pass, treating display with their varied shapes and colours. There were little 
with contempt all bribes and overtures, and not to be enticed | pocket-books and souvenirs, with worked sides to them; and 
from his post of trust even when one of the youngest and | bon-bons in elaborate wrappings; and small ballet-girls, and 
prettiest little girls promised, in the most unblushing way, to | sailors, and soldiers, and sweeps, in proper costumes; and 
marry him off-hand, if he would 


perfect works of art; and hollow India-rubber balls, which irre- 
sistibly invited the attacks of pins; and juvenile dolls attired in 
the extreme of fashion; and flocks of geese, and troops of tin 
soldiers, that advanced and retired on ingenious Vandycked 
platforms, and poodle-dogs with swan’s-down fur and glass eyes, 
from whom, when pressed, there came unheard-of barks; and, 
above all, at the very top of the tree, a figure of Victory, standing 
on one leg, and waving two flags. 








but let her go into the room 
only for one minute ! And then, 
when, under these trying and 
tempting circumstances, the 
strong-minded Butler remained 
true to his post, the children, 
with shouts of defiance, would 
scamper round to the garden side 
of the house, to look through 
the French windows that opened 
on to the lawn, but only to 
find their blinds closely drawn 
down, and the mystery of the 
room still triumphant. So there 
the little Fir-tree, the centre and 
cause of all this mystery, re- 
mained all day, and the hours 
came and went, and the Christ- 
mas joy-bells rang out their 
cheerful peal from the old grey 
Church-tower in the Park, pro- 
claiming that He, who sancti- 
fied childhood by assuming its 
form, was, on that day, laid a 
helpless infant on the bosom of 
His Virgin Mother, in the manger 
at Bethlehem : and rustic voices, 
taking up the sacred theme, sang 
carol-songs, to which soft flutes 
breathed low response ; and aged 
men and red-cloaked women 
tottered upandmadetheirChrist- | 
mas welcome, and sought the 
servants’ hall for Christmas 
cheer; and the dark shades of 
evening spread over the sky, and 
the stars shone out brightly, 
one by one, upon the snowy land- 
scape, and then, with the night, 
came the full joy and glory of 
the little Fir-tree. 

How changed he was from yes- 
terday, when he was growing close 
to his crooked-backed cousin 


ONLY BEING TAKEN FOR A PLEASANT AIRING.” 





“*SO THE LITTLE FIR-TREE WENT OFF IN ITS WHEELBARROW, AND TRIED TO SIT IN IT WITH A JAUNTY AIR, AS IF IT WAS 
DRAWN BY DUNCAN, 


And when the little Fir-tree 
looked in the large mirror, and 
; saw all this blaze of splendour, 
| and the tapers, and the toys, and 
| the trinkets, and when he gazed 
on the bright faces of the rosy 
children, and watched their joy- 
ous delight when the numbered 
| tickets they had drawn from ma- 
| ma’s lucky-bag, turned up prizes, 
and they held up their winnings 
in triumph, and thought no toys 
were ever made like them,—and 
| when he saw the hearts of young 
| and old linked together with the 
| 





holy bond of love and fricnd- 
ship with which that season 
ever enchains its worshippcrs, 
then the little Fir-tree thought, 
that if Christmas has pewer to 
raise such pure and heavenly feel- 
ings, it must be a festival whose 
origin was from Heaven itself. 

And when the little Fir-tree 
thought of that, he put awey al 
his pride of heart, and all his un- 
kind thoughts towards his crook- 
backed cousin, and determined 
that if his life was spared, he 
would henceforward grow up a 
better tree. 

And when all the gifts had 
been distributed, and the wax- 
tapers had burned low, then, with 
a great triumphal procession 
from the children, the little Fir- 
tree was conducted out of the 
drawing-room. And all that night 
it brooded on the good and 
kindly thoughts which the scenes 
of that Christmas evening had 
called forth; and the next day 
came Thomas, the gardener, and 
he took it back again to the small 








in the small plantation! Not 
even his own brother would have known him, could he have 
seen the little Fir-tree now ! 


round about his legs—there were nothing but lights! If he had 
had a bad fever, and been light-headed, and broken out all into 
an eruption of tapers, he couldn’t have been worse! There they 
were, on all sides of him, and in all colours: red tapers, blue 


Lights blazed all about him. On | 
his head, on his arms, on his sides, and even in a double circle | 


mother-o’-pearl paper-knives, and even silver fruit-knives; and 
pencil-cases, and jack-jumpers ; and glass pens, and feather pens ; 
and miniature books; and comic pictures, and pretty sketches ; 
and tombolas; and gorgeous toy-watches and gold chains; and 
Noah’s Arks, with all the animals two and two, and Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, and their wives, with a strong family resemblance to 
Noah; and monkeys that were painfully pushed over sticks; 


tapers, yellow tapers, green tapers, white tapers,—all sorts of | and butterfly pen-wipers; and nuts wrapped in elaborate enve- 
tapers! Nothing but tapers! blazing away, regardless of wax, | lopes of paper, that cruelly crushed the hopes they gave rise to ; 
in a perfect illumination, and throwing their light on the most | and silk purses and pincushions; and models in sugar that were 
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plantation from whence he had 
brought it, and put it once more in its old place. And all its 
brothers and cousins wondered when they saw it again, and they 
said, “Brother! where have you been since the stars shone 
twice upon us? Tell us!” So then the little Fir-tree told them 
of all that he had seen, and all the love and happiness that had 
shone around him, as a Christmas-tree, and he said to his crook- 
backed cousin, “Cousin! let us live in peace; for to all the 
works of Creation this season brought Peace on earth, and a 
Prince at Whose Presence even ‘the trees of the wood may rejoice.'” 

CUTHBERT BEDE, B.A. 
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“THEY WERE ALWAYS REPULSED BY A TERRIBLE, STRONG-MINDED BUTLER, WEO KEPT GUARD ON THE MAT, AND ALLOWED NONE TO PASS.” —DRAWN BY DUNCAN. 
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VASE.— BY MESSRS. MINTON AND CO. THE HANDLES IN ELECTRO- 
SILVER.—BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON. 


Messrs. Minton, amongst other articles showing the progress of ce- 
ramic manufactures under modern producers, exhibited a large collec- 
tion of vases, formed and coloured after old Sévres models, but with new 
decorations after the old Sévres style. Im these the beautiful colours 
bleu du Roi, mazarine, and Sévres green are introduced, as well as deco- 
rations in gilding, turquoise, &c.; the festoons of flowers and perforated 


a very choice and elegant specimen, the handles are in electro-silver, by 
It has been purchased by Prince Albert. 


BRONZE CENTRE-PIECE. BY R. W. WINFIELD. 


Besides articles of more general utility, as stair-rods, brass bedsteads, 
&c., Mr. Winfield exhibited some productions of a purely decorative cha- 
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CENTREPIECE, IN BRONZE,—BY R. W. WINFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 
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racter, of which that before us isa pleasing specimen. It is a 
centre-piece, or eandelabrum, in bronze, of very elegant design ; 
the base containing medallions emblematic of poetry, philo- 
sophy, and music, and surmounted by figures in parian, by Min- 
ton, of art, science, and industry. 
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THE STARTLED NYMPH.—BY W. BEHNES. 


We have already in our articles on sculpture borne testimony 
to the merit of this performance. The Nymph, startled at the 
apparition of a lizard at her feet,on her emerging from a bath 
al fresco, betrays more of astonishment and curiosity than 
alarm, thus elevating rather than degrading the character of the 
principal subject. The treatment is simple and graceful, with 
no affectation of false modesty, the situation being one free from 
observation ; the whole expression is full of innocence and 
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GROUP OF CHINA.—BY W. T. COPELAND. 


Copeland, who has the honour of having taken the lead in the recent 
application of the ceramic manufactures to art purposes, presented a 
rich display in various styles—Grecian, Etruscan, Alhambresque, Rénais- 
sance, Gothic, &c ; abounding in every description of decorative appliance. 
The group we engrave comprises a magnificent Etruscan vase, standing 
on a pedestal forty inches high. The ornaments are in gold, chased and 
— ona blue ground, decorated with floral wreaths enamelled in 
eolours. 


SILVER CENTRE-PIECE. BY FROMENT MEURICE. 

This is a very magnificent production, in oxydised silver. It repre- 
sents the four Seasons, standing on the globe, which is supported by 
Tritons. The sculpture and chasing are by M. Klagmann. The execu- 
tion throughout is admirable. It was made for the Duc de Luynes. 
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CENTRE-PIECE (TItg SEASONS), IN OXYDISED SILyER.—2Y FROMENT MEURICE. 
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THe Lity and the Bes. An Apologue of the Crystal Palace. By 
SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. Blackwood. 


They who have visited the Crystal Palace (and who has not?) must 
have felt the state of revery into which their minds have been thrown by 
the multiplicity and confusion of objects by which they were surrounded. 
Herea suggestion, and there a suggestion; and, anon, both alike inter- 
rupted by a third; and then a temporary absence of mind in pursuit of 
some thought or recollection ; and, next, its return to the spot owing to 
some chance ascociation ; instantly to wander away again into some far 
region of space, or some rearward and abysmal period of time ; to be as 
suddenly called back to the marvels of the present, or projected onward 
into the prophetic wonders of the future. The tone and temper of the 
book before us iscaught from such a state of mind. It is a revery, by 
day,and night, and morning, in the Crystal Palace. : 

The style of the book is parcel of its matter. It is visionary, frag- 
mentery; sentences unfinished, sentences mispunctuated, sentences di- 
vided into paragraphs, syllables inrythmical arrangements, words defying 
rhythm, verse, prose, unacknowledged citations of phrase, maxim, meta- 
phor; some felicity of diction, some grandeur of thought, borrowed, re- 
flected, refracted; topics crossing each other, nebule of subjects, constel- 
lations of arguments; chaos, creation, life, savage and civilised ; fact, 
theory, guesses at truth, denunciations of falsehood; faith, scepticism, 
impiety, piety, philosophy, poetry, mystery, praise, prayer, adoration and 
inystical absorption into the Deity—these constitute its style, and give to 
it more than the variety of figure and colour that charm us in the 
kaleidescope. The title is fanciful—yet holding of a fact, or rather two 
tacts—the Beehive and the Lily, that form parts of the Exhibition to 
which this attractive volume relates. In these pages many will find a 
reflection of their own mental condition. 

Some mysterious Voice is supposed to address the scribe, and to speak 
of the plain of Shinar and the Tower of Babel; of the Plain of Dura 
und Nebuchadnezzar’s Golden Image; and then of the analogous sc2ne 
at the Royal opening of the Crystal Palace—analogous except in one 
important particular, that the Majesty of Heaven was supplicated, not 
insulted, on the recent occasion. Directed by the Voice, the writer 
hastens to the scene of multitudinous confluence :— 


“There was standing without the Crystal Palace, in a pauper dress, a gray- 
haired harmless idiot, gazing at the vast structure, vacantly. Gently arresting 
me as I passed, he pointed with eager, gleeful mystery, uttering incoherent 
sounds, to the door which he was not permitted to enter. 

“Poor soul! said the Voice, mournfully, this banquet is not spread for 
/ 


thee! 
*T left him without, gibbering to a pitying sentinel, and entered with a spirit 


saddened. 
“ DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE! 

“There was music echoing through the transparent fabric. Fragrant flowers 
and graceful shrubs were blooming, and exhaling sweet odours. Fcuntains were 
flashing and sparkling in the subdued sunlight: in living sculpture were sud- 
denly seen the grand, the grotesque, the terrible, the beautiful: objects of every 
form and colour imaginable, far as the eye could reach, were dazzingly inter- 
mingled: and there were present sixty thousand sons and daughters of Adam, 
passing and repassing, ceaselessly: bewildered charmingly ; gliding amidst ban- 
nered Nations—through country after country renowned in ancient name, and 
great in modern: civilised andsavage. From the far East and West, misty 
in distance, faintly echoed martial strains, or the solemn anthem !—The Soul 
‘was approached to its highest senses, flooded with excit«ment; all its facuities 
‘were appealed to at once, and it sank, for a while, exhausted, overwhe!med. 

** Who can describe that astounding spectacle ? Lost in a sense of what it is, 
who can think what it is like? Philosopher and poet! are alike agitated, and 
silent; gaze whither:oever they may, ail is marvelleus and affecting ; stirring 
new thougiits and emotions, and awakening oldest memories and associations— 

ast. present, future, linked together mystically, each imaging the other, kind- 
— faint suggestion, with sudden startle.—And where stood they ? Scarce nine 
times had the moon performed her silent journey round the earth, since grass 
grew, refreshed with dew and zephyr, upon the spot on which was now the 
Crystal Palace, then not even imagined in the mind of its architect,—now teem- 
ing with thi gs rich and rare from well-nigh every spot of earth on the terra- 
queons globe, telling, uh! grand and overwhelming thought! of the uttermost 
industry and intellect of man,in every clime, of every hue, of every speech, 

since his Almighty Maker placed him upon the ea: th. 

“ Sixty centuries are sweeping past me. Their sound is in my ear, their 
dread ison my soul. The air—the dust—is instinct with life, the life of man, 
speaking to the soul of all the hopes, and fears, and agonies, delights, and woes, 
and cares that have agitated the countless millions, my fellows, descended from 
Our fallen Father, the first Adam, and like him returned to the dust. 

“Return, with lightened heart, with cheerful look, said The Voice, be- 
nignantly, and read a scroll, suddenly unrolled of the doings of they race upon 
che earth. ‘ 

Again within the Nave—all bright! all beautiful !—Hail! Welcome! brethren, 
sisters all! Come hither trustfully, from every landandclime! ll hail! ye 
Joveliest! bravest! wisest! best! Of every degree! complexion! speech! 
One and the self-same blood in all our veins! Our hearts, fashioned alike! 
Alike feeling, loving, admiring: with the same senses and faculties perceiving 
and judging what the same energies have produced! Stay! Has my ear, sud- 
denly quickened, penetrated to the primeval! language, through all its variations, 
since the scattering and confusion of Shinar! O rare unity in multiplicity, uni- 
formity in endless variety ! 

“Yonder comes the Queen! No hideous shot, nor shell, tears open a 
crimson path; but one is melting before her,—melting with love and loyalty. 
All unguarded! No nodding plume, nor gleaming sabre, to startle or appal : 
she is moving amidst myriads—»ilent myriads: unheard by her, but not unfelt, 
their thoughts, fondly flowing while she passes by : 

“Oh, all from foreign lands, uncovered be awhile ; behold a solemn sight— 

“A nation’s heart in prayer: 

“ And hear their prayer, 

“God save the Queen.” 





Many a time, in the course of these rapturous utterances, allusion is 
gracefully made to the Royal Consort, not only as a Prinee, but as a 
philosopher. This is England’s peculiar blessing, that, at the moment 
when all monarchy is in peril, she possesses a Prince whose mind is so 
constituted as to bring the very element into the system which is needed | 
for its salvation. The different compartments of the Exhibition named | 
from all countries are full of suggestion to the writer, who brings | 
together all possible accidental coincidences. The following are Mr. | 
Warren’s apposite reflections on the American contribution of the 
“ Greek Slave”— 


“Brethren, ye bring us a form of Beanty, and in chains! 
Look ye yourselves upon her loveliness! 
Ponder her thrilling tale of grief !— 


She pleads! She pleads! 

Gazing on Stars and Stripes, to your own selves she turns, and pleads, in | 
manacles! 

Though listens England’s Queen, she listens al! in vain! 

Sweet slave ! turn from our Queen beloved tbat agonising look! 

No chains, no bonds, her myriad subjects bear, 

They melt in contact with the British air : 

Her sceptre waves—and fetters disappear ! 

Turn, turn, then, beanteous slave ! 

Oh make thy mournful suit, to those deep-meaning ones wko sent thee hither! 

Their S:xon brethren here can only sigh ! 

—Who stand behind thee, beautiful one? 

Daughter and son of Shem! how came you hither? 

Wild brother of the woods! 

Clad in the spoils of eagle, buffalo, and bear! 

Strange son of Adam! Sharer of his chartered rights! 

But why that hideous scalp, from thy slain brother torn— 

Kinsman of Cain! 

And thou! Physician! 

Thon stands before a Christian Queen! 


Why wear that emblem of a savage 
hate?” 











a [To the Spirits.) Well done ;—avoid ;—no more! 
This is most strange! 

You do look, my son, in a moved sort! 

Be cheerful, sir. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And like the baseless fabric of this Vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And like this nnsubstantial Pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind!” 


«“ ___Go then, thou grand One of the Present, grandly into the Past. 
And for the Future, 
Leave no trace behind, but in the Mind, 
Enriched, expanded, and sublimed. 
Only a noble Memory, 
Be thou, to sensuous eye, 
Quickly, as though thou hadst not been. 
Let the place that knows thee now, 
Know thee no more 
Let the grass grow again, where grew the grass so short a while ago. 
Let the wandering winds blow freely o’er the site where shone s0 late, 
The gleaming Wonder of the World. 
Let world-wide pilgrims come, 
In all time hereafter, unto this sceptred isle, 
This little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
To that green spot: 
And, pointing to their sons, all grown incredulous, say, 
Here it stood.” 


We decidedly disagree with this conclusion. It has a certain sub- 
limity in the idea as here set, and framed and glazed. But we are, 
nevertheless, persuaded that the sentiment is false and baseless. It is 
destructive ; it substitutes nothing for something. It destroys the best 
and most appropriate memorial of a great event. It is ungrateful, thank- 
less, spoliative, and barbarous. It affects Iconociasm, and condemns, 
by implication, the Temple and its sanctities, which it dares to ruin. 
Let this pernicious section be removed from future editions. 











Marian WitHERS. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. 3 vols—Colburn. 


“* Out of the fulness of the heart, the mouth speaketh ;” when it speaks 
wisely. The excellence of this novel of Miss Jewsbury consists in her 
intimate knowledge of the persons and fortunes she describes. Here we 
have the manufacturing mind, in its practical and speculative aspects. 
Both are here. This is the life that men and women lead in Manches- 
ter—such are its limits, conditions, aspirations; such its wants, defects, 
hopes, labours, virtues. These are, perhaps, somewhat unfairly con- 
traated with the foibles and vices of aristocratic society ; not, however, 
with out apology; for there are no class vices in this delineation—all is 
a just development of the human mind under various circumstances. 
The domination of lovein all conditions is the pervading argument. But 
the foundations of the tale are laid in poverty and crime. 

The story has a prologue. This relates to the parents of the heroine. 
Jobn Withers, the father, wasa poor boy, brought up with Alice 
Withers, who simulated his sisteras a mendicant. Both are taken from 
the streets by a benevolent lady, placed in the workhouse, and ultimately 
apprenticed to afactory. John has to supplicate to be permitted tolearn to 
write, but obtains his request, He becomes a good and intelligent work- 
man. While watching the machinery, however, an improvement, 
strikes him ; possessed with which he neglects his ordinary labours, and 
in order to pursue the invention, throws himself out of work until he 
suffers the ut uo:t penury. But the mental operation thus suggested 
is best describe! n Miss Jewsbury’s own words :— 


“ As may be imagined, this mode of keeping life together was precarious in the 
extreme. It was a remarkably severe winter, and he had to suffer great straits; 
but the horror of his early begging experiences was so strong, that he never 
once resumed asking charity. Yet want is fierce, and natureis weak. Once 
there was a hard frost for several weeks. An east wind blew over the wold; 
the snow lay thick on the ground, and people began to fancy that England and 
Siberia must be much of a piece. Poor ‘ohn in his garret, without fire, without 
food, almost without clothes, with only a heap of shavings for his bed, was in a 
sufficiently bad plight. His benumbed fingers could scarcely hold his tools, 
and with the chisel he inflicted a severe wound npon his left hand, which the 
frost inflamed, and for several days he could not work at his models. During 
this su-pension he was tempted sorely to seek for some alleviation. To the 
parish he did not dare to apply, because he would at once have been ordered to 
some employment, and he could not endure to betray the secret of his dear 
models. One facile mode there was—he might ask charity; at that bitter time, 
which happened to be Christmas besides, it would scarcely have been refused 
He descended from his garret in the dusk of a December twilight, and took 
his station at the corner of the most frequented street. The recollection of the 
old times when he used to go out with his sister came upon him—the forgotten 
slang and manner of his old trade returned to his memory, and with it the me- 
mory of the misery, the degradation, and brutality in which he had been plunged 
—the lame sailor—the drunken woman—the savage blows and kicks inflicted on 
himself and his sister the last day he was in the cellar—but worse than these 
were the masonic signs of recognition from the regular mendicants. ‘* And 
am I going to fall back into all that?’ he thought. ‘ What a cowardly 
beastI am! What I am suffering is nothing more than I bore then every day !’ 
His hand throbbed with pain; he was sick for want of fo... t was forty-eight 
hours since he had tasted anything. The intense bodil- --: s»tions of hunger, 
cold, end pain were more imperative and emphatic than the voicé of his resola- 
tion. A portly, comfortable, benevolent-looking old lady was coming across 
the street; she came close to wher’ he stood; he attempted to speak, but a 
deep shame stopped him at the moment she turned her head to see who was ad- 
dressing her. ‘ Do you want anything, my good man?’ * No, ma’am: I thought 
you were losing something.’ ‘Well, bless me. if my far tippet is not loose: I 
thought I felt cold—thank you, kindly ;’ and the comfortable, well clad woman 
passed on. John moved dejectediy away. He was glad he had not begged, but 
he was giddy with cold and hunger. He went on, he hardly knew whither, till 


| he was stopped by a large heap of cals which lay before a house. <A decent- 
| looking woman stood at the door, looking up and down the street, apparently 


in great perplexity. * Here, my good man,’ said ske, perce’ving John, ‘these 
coals have been brought in at a shameful time of night, and the man has gone 
away, and just left me to manage asI can. If you wiil stop and get them in for 
me, I will give you sixpence anda mug of beer. It will not take you long.’ 
Her voice was like the voice of an angel to poor John. He seized a spade with 
alacrity, and gathered in the coals to the good woman’s perfect contentment, 
who save him a plate of broken meat as well as the promised reward. To poor 
John it was like the feast of Dives, and better than all was his thankfulness at 


| having been restrained from begging. But the ‘fightings without’ were no- 
She is not mute, O marble eloquent! | 


| by the soul. 


| it te do. 


thing in comparison to the ‘fears within.’ Unforeseen difficulties were con- 


| stantly arising in his work; failure after failure, when he felt most certain of 


success, came to shake his faith in his own inspirations. At last the unflinch- 
it g exergy of his natare was strengthened by a fearful ally—he was hovering on 
the verge of MapNeEss. His labour became the obstinate monomania of a fixed 
idea. He went on and on with the accelerated energy generated from his pre- 
vious effort«. Thus he worked under the shadow of madness: his only guides 
were his unsuccessful efforts; every failure became for a short time luminous, 
lighting up his path for a few steps. At last he completed a model that worked 
successfully! He had compz2l'ed his idea to assume an adequate shape, to inter- 
penetrate the wood and iron, and to work them flexibly. as the body is wrought 
The demon which had possessed him, which had fed upon his 
life and upon his reason, was now exorcised: it had entered irto his work, 
and he beheld it peacefully and orderly performing that which he had given 
The revulsion of fee ing was tvo strong, and he sank upon the ground 


| beside his model in a fit of hysterical weeping. The stimulus which had so long 


| 

In like manner, the bust of Herschel reminds the writer of the history 
of natural philosophers ; and he travels back to Newton, and forward 
to Le Verrier and Adam, alluding to their discoveries in hints and 
phrases, that, like snatches of harmony, bring to mind the whole com- 
position of their wondrous history. Bessel, Foucault, Irene, Owen, 
Stephenson, Faraday, and others, in like manner, find their places in 
this usexampled revery ; arise and evanesce, like dreams; “ come like 
shadows, so depart.” ‘There is also a sort of dithyrambric to the Koh-i- 
Noor, and another on the Canadian slab of greystone, marked with the 
traces of the primeval tortoise. The wonders of British machinery 
awaken similar lyric raptures; and then the poets of all climes, 
first part concludes with a learned apostrophe to the Bee. 


The 


The second section of this rhapsody opens with a description of the 


Crystal Palace at night. The scribe is alone, spirits appearing to him 
in that mysterious and suggestive solitude. Alexander, Napoleon, 
Alfred, Aristotle, the two Bacons, Archimedes, Marcellus, Cicere, 
Galileo, Pythagoras, Ptolemy, Socrates, Piato, Copernicus, Descartes, 
and others, with the Greek tragedians, Auschylus and Prometheus; 
these leading on to reflections of the buried cities of the past, and the 
stern history of the days.of old, even.that of- Cain, of Adam and of Eve, 
and the solemn prophecies of judgment to come. This portion con- 
cludes with an apostrophe to the Lily. 
The moral of the whole occupies the following brief section :— 








supported him was withdrawn, and both body and mind fell collapsed. 
With something of presentiment he arose, and with the last struggle of ex- 
piring energy he took his model to pieces and put it in an old box, his 
only article of furniture; and then, with limbs al! weak and wasted, and 
with the tears he could not restrain ranning down bis cheeks, he wandered into 
the strect. After a few steps he was unable to support himself. He made a 
clutch at some iron railings, but missed his held, and fell heavily under the 
wheels of a coach which was passing atthat moment. He was picked up by the 
bystanders and carried to the hospital. The actual injury he had sustained from 
the accident was trifling, but all his faculties seemed to have been blotted out; 
his strength was prostrate, and he remained for a month in a state resembling 
idiocy. Atlength he awoke as from a sleep-—gradually his brain recovered its 
consistency—the recollection of the past came upon him—but his recovery was 
slow, and it was fall three months before he could be discharged.” 


The invention of John Withers lays the foundation of his future for- 
tune. He marries the daughter of his master, who had beeome bank- 
rupt; and after awhile is rejoined by Alice, who oceupies in the family 
the function of Aunt. 

Marian Withers is the daughter of this manufacturing genius. She 
i3 carefully educated at school, and in the course of time, gets intro- 
duced to fashionable life. A week’s experience of this makes her dis- 
contented with the limited sphere of home. A gay young man, also, 
engages her affections ; and altogether it needs that something should 
happen to disenchant her. A revisit in the same scene does this 
effectually. Their artificiality, dissipation, and insincerity disgust her. 
A friendly genius also comes to her aid in the shape of a Mr. Cunning- 
ham, an intelligent man of fortune, who takes an interest in 
manufacturing relations, and ultimately becomes her father’s partner 
and her husband. There is algo an episode of illicit affection between a 


| Lady Wollaston and Albert, the faithless swain of Marian, which is 
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treated with as much taste as truth. It was dangero: 

worth exploring for the sake of the moral lesson. ‘Mise eenane se 
passed the ordeal uninjured. The glimpses into the human heart and 
character which she has here afforded to her readers, show her to be 
person of reflection, observation, and genius. The style is everywhere 
easy, often pleasing, and sometimes even eloquent. But the great char “ 
is the air of reality and truth that pervades every page, - 











Tue Patuway of the Fawn: a Tale of the New Year, By Mrs. 
HERVEY. Office of the National Illustrated Library, 297, Stra: 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 


A tale so gracefully written, and so elegantly produced as the present even 
in these days of illustration, seldom appeals to our critical sympathies 
Mrs.T . K. Hervey is already known to our readers by the delicacy of 
her fancy and the refinement of her style. Her vein of sentiment is 
delicious, and her diction is remarkable for its musical flow and Poetic 
colour. The present work is, in kind and art, novel; associated with 
New Year superstitions, and illustrating the power of art to effect the 
regeneration of a selfish nature. The principal character, however, is a 
self-devoted heroine, who has assumed a boy’s disguise, by the direction of 
her father, in order to secure an inherit ance in his own family, which ought 
in part to have passed over to his sister’s children. Bertha is the name 
of the boy-girl. Discovering the fraud, she leaves her father’s house, and 
plots with her lover to bring the father round to a sense of the wrong he 
has committed. For this purpose certain pieces of sculpture are sent in 
to Wilhelm von Fern, the father, as the productions of a youth whom he 
had patronised, but now supposes dead. These operate upon him like a 
charm, until in the Beautiful he is made to see the Good. Moral 
agencies are, of course, brought in aid of the esthetic, and both united 
prove irresistible. As the story is exquisitely written, our readers will 
be grateful for an example of the style :— 


In the halls of Graubriider,—alone, before the Hebe,—fixed in an attitude 
of silent contemplation, stood William von Fern. 

Was his eye dimmed with the radiance that streamed from the work of the 
sculptor’s hand ? or did the lifeless marble speak to his spirit of sweeter things 
than its own embodied beauty—youth and a sister’s love ? 

He looked, and looked again; passed his hand across his eyes, as if doubt- 
ing if some vision of the brain had not gathered form and substance from the 
cold stone before him, enduing it with the shape of her whom he had so cast 
out—his playmate of boyhood, Johanna! 

Down the long gallery he paced with slow, musing steps ;—then turned and 
looked again. 

Still it was there— avery phantom of the heart; with such smiling lips as 
feed the ungrowing love, ne’er younger and ne’er older, which is nature’s bond 
with those who have one pastime and one home. 

She was the girl, and he once more the boy. 

The flowing drapery and the half raised foot! Thus had he seen her a 
theusand times chase the azure butterfly from flower to flower, trip along the 
bordered walks, or press the velvet turf. 

In the arch meaning of that laughing lip he heard soft gibes re-echo; as when, 
@ rude and clumsy boy. her lighter step pursued him with the snowy ball when 
winter had bound the brooks. 

The lifted hand and pitcher! Thus stood she by her favourtte rose, dropping 
sweet dews,—Aurora’s brighter self. 

Those flowing locks! How often had he seen them wafting airs from heaven 
across the cheek they pressed, light as the thistle-down upon the peach !—as, 
flying before the gale, she followed far the kite he flew, her eye on heaven, as 
his on her, too happy in that sweet sharer of his sport. 

Where now had all this vanished ? 

Oh, cold, dull journeyer through the aching, anxious years !—oh, Mammon- 
ridden heart! are these things stil so sweet ? 

In the sounds of the revel,—in the ringing of the gold, hast thou found thee 
better- pastime ? 

Is the lighted hall a fitter temple for thy spirit, man of the changed heart 
than the arching sky that spanned ye both—beloved and loving children—in 
one wide embrace ? 

Is the goblet more precious than the golden king-cup your hands gathered 
= dew ?—Is the*wine sweter than the brook water ? 

as 


aX, 
Strand. 


if y the phantom of her voice could reach him !—one word—a tone—a sigh 
ty of his pacing foot alone filled all the chamber; there was no other 
soun 


As he gazed, the hovering twilight threw soft shadows across the marble 
brow ; and, silently stealing with a step of stealth, like Time on beauty’s face, 
the veiling darkness crept from cheek to lip. The eyelids seemed to droop,— 
the smiling grace to settle into thought. 

Such a change he remembered well. He thought how, in old days, her 
childish mien had deepened into pensive beauty; how chilchood’s sports were 
all at once foregone, and youth’s full heart made pastimes of its own: how fer 
her a new world began to dawn—a new strange life to quicken; how day had its 
own hopes, which were not of the child; and how night, instead of deep sleep, 
brought visions ofa wakeful pillow, of toys that wearied less the limbs, but made 
the heart beat quicker. 

He saw it all again—asof old! 

“ee how well !—he recalled the time when first the softening shadow 


They stood apart—not severed—the sister and the brother. A rich-toned 
voice was in the maiden’s ear— a voice to childhood strange; singing, in young 
love’s burthen old, sweet ditties of all time ;—filling with music alien to that 
home each household hearth and haunt! 

There wanted but the kindling biush to show him Matthiius at her side. 

Matthiius !—his friend—his chosen heart-linked brother; his sister’s love, — 
the promised bridegroom of her yonth,—the husband of her heart! ; 

With irritable tread his arrested foot beat measures on the fioor. He paused 
and turned. He would not be so fooled—he would gaze on it no more. 

In spite of him, his eye wandered back. Half conscious only of the time and 
place—so mingled were those buried memories with the things of now—he saw 
not busy feet that entered, nor busy hands that lighted up the hall. 

Suddenly, the quivering lights fell on the statue’s darkened face. Again the 
aee wreathed with smiles; again the vacant and orbless eye beamed with 
anew . 

Was the thing in motion ? or had his brain grown dizzy with such thoughts ? 

The foot sprang from the pedestal, and led the joyous dance! He heard the 
viols play—the harp-notes rung! The boards beneath his tread bounded and ‘ell 
with the bound of the springing feet! The plighted hands touched his, as they 
swept past the spot where he stood ; and he caught sweet, smothered tones in the 
whirl of the flying danced ! 

There is a sudden hill. The phantom music stills;—the airy harp-notes die 
away. Thedream-dance is closed, and the shadow-steps pass out. 

There is a pause—a breathless pause. Sighs only fill the empty space ;—tears 
and a shrouded face ! 

Shakspeare has evidently led the way in the suggestion of this beau- 
tiful idea. Here, in a softer and more domestic form, we have again 
Leontes and Hermione. We must, however, refer the fair reader (for this 
is indeed a book, from its refinement, most suitable as a gift-book to 
ladivs) to the volume itself. Its uncommon merits must command ad- 
miration ; its beautiful sentiment will certainly engage the sympathies 
of the young, the kind, and the intelligent; and its almost faultless 
composition should claim the patronage of all who value good taste and 
really fine writing, without the slightest alloy of extravagance or affeo- 
tation. 





Das TAUBCHEN (or, The Dove.) By Cu. Scumip. With an Introduc- 
tory Grammar, and a Vocabulary containing every word occurring in 
the Text. By FALCK-LEBAHN. 

IN WHAT MANNER HENRY VON EICHENFELS CAME to the KNOWLEDGE 
of Gop. By Cu. Scumip. With a complete Vocabulary, and a Col- 
lection of Familiar Sentences and Dialogues. By FaucK-LEBAHN. 

The author of ‘German in One Volume” has added two simple tales 

of the German Marmontel to the many elementary works by 

which he has facilitated the acquisition of the language to the English 
student. Of the simple beauty and morality of the tales it is unnecessary 
to speak. M. Lebahn has added to them vocabularies which leave no 
difficulties unexplaine1.. The collection of short sentences from the dia- 
logues in the second of the above tales is particularly valuable, as they 
embody idioms and expressions used in the conversation of every-day 
life—the first thing wanted, and very often the last thing acquired. 
They are a valuable guide and assistance to every beginner. 





ForsTer’s PocKET PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1852. Bogue. 
The second issve of this already popular work has just appeared, with 
extensive alterations and emendations, the latter in very many instances 
communicated by the nobility themselves. All the best features of the 
larger Peerages are comprised with much that has a new interest in this 
economic volume, which has already become highly popular. 

A LiTeRARY MELANGE, in Prose and Verse. By SypNEY WHITING. 
New Edition. Ollivier. 
This is a seasonable reprint of a very sgreeable miscellany of nowvellettes, 
sketches of humour, and graceful outpourings of sentimental verse, the 
latter remarkably good. The general tone of the writer is cheerful and 
benevolent ; and, both in prose and verre, there ix considerable dramatic 
spirit. Of a more lively turn than the “ Annual” vein, the mélange 
Lefere us is a more appropriate gift-book for seasons of good wishes like 





the present. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE LATE COUP D’ETAT IN 
FRANCE. 


“ A complete and authentic Account of the Events of Dec., 1851,” has 
been published in Paris by one of the principal editors of the Constitu- 
tionnel, M. Granier de Cassagnac. 

This most curious and interesting contfoution to the history of the 
present time has been compiled from police reports and authentic docu- 
ments, and will be read with great avidity in every country, notwith- 
standing that it is disfigured by a violent attack upon the now defunct 
Assembly, who can no longer defend itself, and by vile calumnies upon 
public men, who can obtain no redress now that a free and unshackled 
press no longer exists in France, and every attempt at independent 
writing or speaking is at once crushed by the janissaries of Louis 
Napoleon. 

Passing by these base defects in this otherwise entertaining narrative, 
we commence with the fourth section. 

It will be seen that many of the rumours which previously prevailed 
relative to the arrests of the Generals were unfounded. 


In the middle of November (says M. de Cassagnac) the President yet remained 
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master of his actions; in a ew months it would have been too latetor him and 
for everybody else. He resolved to *‘save the country.” Three men were the 
confidants of his idea—General de St. Arnaud, Minister at War; M. : de Morny, 
representative of the people; and M. de Maupas, Prefect of Police. Louis 
Napoleon exposed to them the designs which he he@ formed. and as*~4 for their 
concurrence, . They all three promised it ’ ‘ 
sponsibilige®® encounter as Ministers nterior. M- t. Arnaud for the 
militar#*Cperations, M. de MauyéMor the action of the police. 

During more than fifteen days these three men planned with the President all 
the detaiis of this immense act, an act which is not equalled by the 18th 
Brumaire, either in difficnity, ability, or greatness. The most minute things 
were foreseen, concerted, detailed, prepared, with such marvellous secrecy, that 
the friends most to be depended upon, the nts most necessary, had not a 
suspicion of what was to be done before the final moment for action arrived. 

The simultaneousness of all the measures to be taken wasevidently the first con- 
dition of success. The principal of these measures were four in number: the 
arrest of guilty or dangerous persons, the publication of the official proclama- 
tions, the occup»tion of the Palace of the National Assembly, and the distribution 
of troops upon all the points judged nec The hour of a quarter past six in 
the mornine was fixed upon for the simultaneons execution of all these mea- 
sures, It was necessary that the plan should not be divulged by anybody, or 
become known by piecemeal, but that it should burst forth at once in its entirety, 
and be at the same moment successful. Ata quarter past six the arrests were 
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effected ; at half-past six the troops were at their posts; at seven the decree 
the dissolution and the proclamation were spread over the walls of Paris. 

At half-past six M. de Morny took possession of the Ministry of the Interior, 
accompanied by 250 of the Chasseurs de Vincennes, and remitted to M. de 
Thorigny a letter, in which the President thenked him for his services, and in- 


wor all the re¢-®.Srmed him of the steps which he had taken. 


M. de Bevelle, the President’s orderly officer, was instructed to superintend 
the printing of the proclamations, and the compositors had been kept at the 
national printing-office for a special service. At eleven o’clock the director of 
the printing-office was sent for, and at midnight the establishment was sur- 
rounded by gendarmes; sentries were immediately placed at every door and 
window, and then, and not till then, did M. de Bevelle produce the documents 
which had been confided to him, the printing of which he superintended him- 
self, and remained until their impression was completed, and then carried them 
to the Prefecture of Police. 

The persons of whom the police were to render themselves masters wereot 
two kinds—the representatives more or less mixed up with the absolute con- 
spiracy, the chiefs of secret societies, and the commanders of barricades, 
always ready to execute the orders of the factious. Both had been for a fort- 
night under the surveillance of invisible agents of the police, and not one): 
those agents suspected the real object of his mission, having all received orders 
for imaginary purposes. The whole numder of persons to be arrested was 78 
of whom 18 were representatives, and 60 chiefs of secret societies and of barri- 
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cades. ‘The 800 sergene de ville and the setenies 40 danete had been kept at the 
prefecture of police on the Ist of December until eleven o’clock at night, under a 
pretext of the presence in Paris of the refugees of London. At half-past t) 
in the morning of the 2nd, the a of peace Pi the 40 
At half-past four one 1 degen cried, 
0! 


not exciting suspicion. 

rately into the office of the Prefect, po 
the simple and entire truth with the 
had been selected with special care 


fool indi- 
cated. six, and ts were 
ordered to be at the doors of the ta bevsrrected at'hv tailatates pant oi. 
All was accomplished with 


punctuality, and no arrest toek more than 
20 minutes. 


The task of securing the person of General Changarnier was confided to two 
men selected for their rare energy, Captain Som buh of the ebredery oye guard, 
andthe commissary of potice, Leras. eas @ force than 
15 picked police agents, 30 Republican gaards, sane of 10 evelty. At 
five minutes past six they rang the bell yng 3 om er St. Honoré, 
where the General lived. The asked w told to 


this time knew the designs of the intruders. “He apy 

bedroom in his shirt, with @ pistol in each haud. “The commissary said, ** What 
are you going to do, Genetal ?* We are not’ attempting your hie ; why should 
you defend it?” Cnangatnier then gave up his Ns rea sorely» gee A ¥ Tam am, your 
service; let me dress myself." He ed that'his hecould 
not dispense, might not’ ‘be separated from him. Tois favour was pranted, 

his way to prison he said,"** ‘The President was sure of his re-election. Heneed 
not have had recourse? a coup d'éa!, he is giving himself much useless 
trouble.” Heafterward# aiided,”** When the President shall have a foreign war, 
he will be glad to seek forme to givs me the’command of an army.” 

The arrest of General Cavaignac was neither loag nor difficnlt. M. Collin, the 
commissary of police, having entered the h0use in which the General resided, No. 
17, Rue du Helder, had the following conversation with the ir :—** In what 
part of the house does Getteral Cavuiga.té live?” “* He is not at home,” said the 
porter. ‘I know tuat be is at home, and I'mtstsee him.” ‘ He is not—at any 
rate he is asleep—you coms too eatiy; his lodging is on the entresol.” The com- 
missary went up, knocked and rang at the door, and inquired for the General. 
A female voice replied that the General was not at home. The commissary rang 
the bell azain, and a male voice exclaimed, “Who is there?” The com 
called in the name of the law, for thé door "to be opened. The General replied, 
* I will not open it.” The commissary said, “ General, if you do not open the 
door, I will break it open.” The General then opened. it, and the commissary, 
having entered, said, ‘* General, you are nly prisoner ; resistance would be use- 
less, for all my measures are taken. I have orders to arrest you, in virtue of a 
warrant which I will read to you.” The General would not hear hea) warrant 
read, bat, becoming greatly exasperated, addressed the commissary i in strong 
language. The General then looking at the commissary exclaimed, “ What, you 
arrest me! Whatis your name?” The re, | shall not con- 
ceal it, but this is not the time; you must dress yourself and follow me.” The 
General then became more calm, and said, * Well, sir, I am ready to follow you ; 
all I ask is for time to dress myself. Let your attendants withoraw. ” He tlien 
asked permission to write, and this was granted. When the General was ready 
he sa id to the commissary, “ Now jet us set out; but ask as & favour that I 
may procesd to my destination with jou alone.” The request was complied 
with. Oa their way the General appeared to be in deep thougnt, and only spoke 
once, which was to ask if he alone had been arrested, and where he was going. 
The commiszary said he could not reply tothe first question, but he was going 
to the prison Mazas. 

When the commissary of police Blanchet presented himself at the house 
inhabited by General de Lamoricitre, Rue Las C No. 11, the concierge 
_ Fefused to give a light or to indicate the apartrent ¢7 he General. The com- 
missary of police rang at the apartment on-ihe first story ; a domestic appeared, 
and suddenly closed the door again. He thought better of it, and returned 

iding a lamp in his hand, and perceiving the scarf of the commissary suddenly 
blew oat the light, and fled by a secret staircase, crying out “* Thieves!” He 
‘was arrested by sergens de ville, and placed in the street before the hotel. He 

became resigned, and guided the commissary to the chamber of his master. 
At first the General did not say a single word; then he cast his eyes towards the 
c and asked his servant what had become of the money which he 
had laid there. The latter having answered that it was safe, the General called 
for his clothes and dressed himself. The commissary said to him, “ Sir, the 
observation you have just made is offensive and painfnl to me.” *‘How dol 
know,” replied the General, ** that you are not robbers?” At these words the 
com missary showed him his scarf. The General kept silence. M. Blanchet said 
to nim, ** General, I have received from the Prefect of Police orders to treat you 
with ali possible respect. It is, therefore, my wish to show to you all imaginable 
indulgence, and if you give me your word of honour that you will not try to 
make your escape, I will make it my duty to put you in a brougham where you 
will have only me for your guard.’ “I give you nothing, I answer for nothing ; 
do with me what you will.” He was then made to enter a hackney-coach with 

. In face of the post of the Legion of Honour the General put his 

head out of the window, and wanted to harangue the troops. The commissary 
did not give him time to vo word, and warned him that he should be obliged 
to treat him with rigour if he made a fresh attempt. The General answered, 
** Do what faay please.” On his arrival at the prison Mazas, the General showed 
himself much calmer. He begged the commissary not to seize his costly arms, 
and to send him some cigars, with ‘‘The History of the French Revolution.” 
The commissary complied with his request. 

General Lefié, lodged at the Qui was in bed. The commissary Bertoglio 
awakened him, and notified his missi: owing the warrant for hisarrest. He 
got up, dressed, while uttering menaces against the commissary and insults 
against the President. ‘* Napoleon wants to make his coup d’état—we will shoot 
him at Vincennes. As for you, we won’t send you to Nouka Hiva, we will shoot 
you with him.” The commissary said there was no resistance to make, that 
state of siege had been declared, and he ought to know the consequences. While 
getting into the carriage he apostrophised the Colonel of the 42d regiment of the 
— and wanted to harangue the soldiers. Colonel Espinasse silenced him, aad 

the soldiers presented their bayonets at him. From the Assembly to Mazas 
General Lefié did not utter a single word. 

General Bedeau inhabited, in Rue de l'Université, No. 50, a large house with 
several staircases. co! Hubant, jun., did not know which conducted 
te the apartment of the ,or on what floor apartment was situated. 
It was necessary to deal adroitly with the iergé. The commissary entered 
i refused to ging, and said, “I havé never 


servant fied, frig ) followed him, 

reached the General, and showed him his Spheeit, = General was in conster- 

nation. Soon, however, Tonatteags be ~teirchcer his - ag: it, ex- 

claimed that it was @ violation of nm, ara aed tho commmniasery, 

** You have exceeded the pr OB wae Lead not sormeon that am 4 representative of the 

people— Vice-President of the Assembly. You cannot arrest me, since you do 
not find me in flagrante aati.” - then Lady: = ghee 


favourably spoken of in the 
could arrest General of the Selumnbiy—the soldier 
who had shed his blood fer the cause of order—he wi had eared not for his life, 
and who could, if he had so desired, have overthrown som Thecommissary 
replied, that he had no comment to make on his warrants, but only to ute 
t; tost io has inthe aceoeipaatanaet of bin Oety that be. he also was 
to oe ; that he must submit without 
to use force. He the 
¥ a the moment 


exhibited 

Servis go. Iwill 

house, un- 

of the National 

that I have conducted 
“Yes, sir,” said the Ge- 
made the tmost deter- 
reason To arms!” 


h' the entrance of oe nae he“ woot Geverals Yeti, 
, the latter of whom he cuted: 

“Colonel Charras, who lived Rae da Faubourg St. Mopars, No. 14, refased at 
first to open the door; but seeing ” panels begin to give way under the blows 
of the police, he cried ost. " oa ami goitig to open it;” and he did so. The 
commissary Courteille in thim of his rund. The Colonel said, “ Ihad 
foreseen it; I ex it; Tala Deve encase but I would not quit my post. 
I (nary it wou Ang + been done two nye #20, and in that ex; tion I had 
loaded my pistol, ast thé same = fo Fastest & 
double-berrelled cued an 


og | shoukt, ‘ieee blown 
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re Med description for tee 
the people, which he 


ge, Rue 
Seine tte bed $0) inquire the meaning of the cries 
servant, who had just opened the door. M. Legrange protested; he said they 


were violating the Constitution ; that it would be enough for 
out of the windew to rouse the people to arms; that if he wished to defend him- 
self.he could kill them; and that they should be put to use forcete drag him from 
his home. 2 Saas Ores Enters Were ones seized ; also two s, @ musk 
two bullet-; cartridges, poignards, and @ Ca’ 
bered 478, and recognised by tho Mardchel-dea-logts, of the 
Kerkan, as ha’ belon and having agg) stolen 
on the 24th f Sebruary. » Mazas M, Legrange said several 
— “Isa told stroke, but it’s well 
Greppo, ™ ardent Sogialist, had a Thole arsenal under his pillow, at his 
Rue de P ‘No. enormous battleaxe (newly sharpened), 
two poignards, & loaded pistol, superb * bonnet rouge,” quite new. The 
arrival of commissary Groufier his agents plunged M. Greppo into state 
of complete g questioned about the things found under his 
pillow, he said he had bought them because he had a taste for the sea. Mdme. 
use of the most animated ex- 
“to have so little reso- 
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Perhaps some one wish to 

was effected. It was t any serions obstacle, although with a struggle. M. 
Baze resisted wnguibus et rosiro, like one of those procureurs that Petronius 
calls vultures togati. 

When the commissary of police Hubaut entered the bedchamber of M 
Thiers, in the Place St. Georges, M. Thiers was sound asleep. The commissary 

withdrew thecirtains, woke M. Thiers, and signified to him his functions and 
warrant. M. Thiers sat up hastily, rubbed his eyes, and said, ‘On what ac- 
count?” .“ J am come to make a search at your house ; but do not be alarmed, 
no oe. will be done gt your lifeis in no danger.” This last assurance ap- 

macephey, Se M. Thiers was in great consternation. “But what do you 
aoe to do? you know that I am a representative?” “Yes; but I cannot 
enter into any discussion on this point; I must execute my orders.” ‘“ But what 
you do may bring you to the scaffold.” ‘‘ Nothing shall prevent the fulfilmert 
ofmy duty.” “ But it is a coup d'éat that you are making.” “I cannot answer 
your observations; I pray you to get up.” “Do you know if I am the only one 
in the same predicament—are any of my colleagues in the same case?” ‘*I do 
not in ges sir.” M. Thiers got up, and slowly dressed himself, refusing the ser- 
vices of the agents of the police. Heall at once said to the commissary, ‘‘ But, 
sir, # I should blow out your brains?” ‘‘I do not think you would be 
guilty of snch an act, M. Thiers; but, in any case, I have taken my measures, 
and I know how to prevent you.” “But do you know the law? Do you know 
you violate the Constitution?” “It is not my business to enter into 
any discussion with yon; and, besides, you are much better informed 
than I. I can only execute the orders which are given ; and as I should have 
executed yours when you were Minister of the Interior.” A search made in the 
chamber of M. Thiers did not lead to the discovery of any political correspon- 
dence, M. Thiers replied that he had his political correspondence addressed for 
some time in England, and that nothing would be found at his house. Oa being 
Tequested to descend and leave the house, M. Thiers was much affected, ap- 
peared alermed, and was fall.of hesitation in his movements. He was led to 
believe that he was about to be conducted to the Prefect of Police. The direc- 
tion taken by the carriage augmented his apprehensions, and he endeavoured 
en route, by every sort of captious and subtie reasoning, to turn the agents of 
police from the accomplishment of their duties. On his arrival at the prison of 
Mazas, M. Thiers asked if he could have his coffee, as was his custom. Every 
attention was shown him. His courage, it must be confessed, entirely aban- 
doned him in eng and he did not show greater firmness than M. Greppo. 

Excused from bei to Ham, M. Thiers was provisionally taken back 
to his own house: SOF a new decision, M. Thiers was to be taken to the right 
bank of the Rhineto the bridge of Kell. The officer of peace Vindenbach went to 
take M. Thiers from his house on the 8th December, at six o’clock in the evening. 
M. Miguet and another. friend accompanied M. Thiers to the Strasbourg railway 
station, and M. Granigier de la Mariniere accompanied him to Kell. At the 
moment. of setting out, and for the first moments of his journey, M. Thiers 
wept abundantly. On_ his arrival at Kell, M. Granigier dela Mariniere carried 
to the officer of peace Vindenbach a letter of protestation and a letter of thanks 
tor the attention shown to M. Thiers. M. Thiers announced his intention of going 
to Frankfort,and thence to Dresden, where he had to meet an old friend, with 
whom he should amuse himself in painting. 

At the same time that the representatives were arrested in their beds, and 
without the least difficulty, the most dangerous chiefs of the secret societies and 
of the barricades were arrested. This kind of arrest has been pursued without in- 
termission, and hasalready given the greatest results. The public scarcely know the 
names of these audacious and indefatigable enemies of society, and we shall only 
cite here those who are considered the most celebrated ia the regions of émeute. 
They are: ~~ Grienon (Henri-Gustave), Stevonot, Michel, Artaud (Denig-Claude), 
Geniller (Gaillaume), Philippe (Aiphonse), Bregnet (A d), Delpech 
(Célestin), * Gabriel (Nicolas: Francois), Schmidt (Jacque Faerie), Baune 
(frere du représentant) Vasbenter, Houl (Michel-Abgaifim), Celier (Charles), 
Jacotier (Louis-Frangois), Kuch (Marie-Alphouse), Six (Théodore), Bran 
(Francois), Lemesle Malapart (Pierre-Antoine), Hiblach, Lecomte (Minor), 
Meunier (Arsene), Buisson (Alexandre), Mussot (Pierre), Benvallet (Théodore- 
Jacques), Choquin (Etienne-Simon Nicolas), Guiterie (Charles), Billotte (Léon- 
Joseph), Voinier (Aimé), Thomas, Curnel, Boireau, Crousse (Charles-Joseph- 
Albert), Baillet, Noguez (Antoine-Denis), Lucas (Louis-Julien), Lassere (Jean- 
Isidore), Cahaigne, Magen (Hippolyte), Pulmo (Antoine-Charles). 

Although essentially delicate in its nature, the mission confided to the army 
could not leave any doubt either to the President of the Republic or the Minister 
of War. It was only at half-past three inthe morning, three hours before the 
moment fixed for the execution, that General Magnan, Commander-in-chief of 
the army of Paris, was summoned to the Minister of War, and received from 
him at the same 4 the explanation of the measures to be taken, and the 
orders them. General Magnan had already received 
notice of this Seaebaaiiion the necessity of the measure had already been pointed 
out to him, and he only asked to be informed of the moment when it should be 
necessary to mount his horse. There is so munch discipline in the army of Paris, 
that each regiment was at its post at the moment indicated. Colonel Se i 
the commanding officer of the 42d of the line of the brigade Ripert, was charged 

to invest and occupy the Palace of the Legislative Assembly. 

Orne Assembly was guarded on that day by a battalion of the 42d, under the 
orders of the Lieut.-Colonel Niel, of the 44th af the line, who executed his com- 
mand in the name of the bly. 

At a quarter past six o’clock Colonel Espinasse arrived at the gate of the 
Assembly, in the Place de Bourgoyne, which he caused to be opened, and sent 
for the chief of the battalion, while his troops occupied the court. The chief of 
the battalion was regularly relieved by his superier officer, and the battalion on 
guard conducted to the barracks. At the same time that the 42d of 
the line entered the Legislative Assembly, three commissaries of police, each 
— ied aw ten men, presented themselves, charged with the arrest of the 

ly was sur ded and "occupied without the least dif- 
fealty, at half past six. M. de Pergigny, to whom these measures were confided, 
was present at this delicate and important. operation, and went to the Elysés to 
report. To conclude here what concerns the Palace of the Assembly, we should 
mention that a consigne jll-given or ill- allowed about 60 ere 
tives toenter individuall: y by a small door in the Rue opposite 
the Rue de Lille. @ representatives assembled in the “salle des 
Conferences, and made some hostile indications. On notice of their presence being 
communicated to the Minister of the Interior, an order was given to send them out 
immediately. Capt. Sancerotte, of the Municipal Guard, ed with the execu- 
tion of this order, informed the representatives of his orders. The President of the 
Assembly, M. Dupin, deputed by his colleagues, replied to him in these terms :— 
** Gentlemen, the Constitution is violated; we have the law with us; but we are 
Not the stronger party. I require you to go away.” This address had no effect 
on the soldiery ; but the captain declared that he must call on his men te do their 
duty, and then the representatives retired. 

All these measures had been executed so promptly and so simultaneously, 
with so much precision and so quietly, that Paris, stupified, rose on the 2d De- 
cember, to find an immense and irresistable fact accomplished. After the first 
surprise the population sought after the news, and crowded round the placards 
which numerous agents posted on the walls. 














MUSICAL REVIEW 


MENDELSSOHN’s OPERETTA, “SON AND STRANGER.” Ewer and Co. 


We have in our notices of the performance of Mendelssohn's only pub- 
lished opera, at the Haymarket Theatre, specially referred to the charming 
music in the “ Son and Stranger.” The English text has been adapted 
from the German of M.C. Kiingemann, Mendelssohn’s dearest friend, 
by Mr. Chorley, with tact and taste. Every piece is now familiar to the 
public, and it will be a long time, perhaps, before such a fresh and cap- 
tivating romance as that of Ursula, * There sat in the gray, gray 
times of old,” will be met with. 





SACRED MUSIC. 


SAckED Harmony. Edited by Henry Jouwn Haycnrarr. R. Addi- 
son and Co. 


The compiler of this volume of psalms, chants, responses, anthems, 
songs, fugues, &c., has supplied an interesting addition to the list of 
sacred musical works, The profits of this work are to be appropriated 
to the medical charities in Bristol. The volume consists chiefly of com- 
positions produced entirely in MS. for the compilation; amongst the 
composers are W. 8. Bennett, Macfarren, Henry Smart, W. Dorrell, 
Goss, Miss Kate Loder, J. Aspinwall, Brinley Richards, Lucas, T. A. 
bats gai W. L. Phillips, R. Barrett, Goodban, O. May, H. J. Hay- 
craft, 


ComPANiIon to the Psatm and Hymn Book. 
Wright. 


Mr. Forbes has successfully endeavoured to combine cheapness with 
elegance in this little volume—smallnesg of size with quantity of matter, 
almost every recognised metre being inc 


By, Geonce Fores, 
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him to fire a pisto }! ‘Christian sengreguttons to a Some in the musical praises of Goa, | has been 





To aid persons in | 


the praiseworthy object of the compiler: the collection is arranged fe 
four voices, and adapted for the organ or pianoforte. The arrangemen: 
issimple and intelligible, and the notation ,clear and legible—the a 
of many of the tunes being lowered to suit the pitch agreeable to the 
generality of voices. Mr. Forbes’ work is a very praiseworthy essay 
to improve parochial psalmody. 


Sones of Zion. By F. H. HENSLOWE, Hobart Town.——Gop Is Gong 
UP .WITH A MERRY Notse. By Dr. Crort. Lonsdale-——Tue 
Sonos of the Sout. By Dr. GAUNTLETT. D'Almaine. 


Francis Hartwell Henslowe, of Hobart Town, is the composer of the 
Songs of Zion, the words taken from the Scriptures by James Mont- 
gomery. — is a truly devotional feeling pervading these sacred 
melodies. Gauntlett’s new accompaniment to Dr. Coft’s well- 
known caivem is well identified with the character of the composition. 
The words of the “ Songs of the Soul” are by Alaric Watts, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Hemans, Longfellow, Tennyson,&c. Dr. Gauntlett has 
shown his thorough artistic attainments in these songs, with no small 
amount of inspiration. 





PIANOFORTE PIECES. : 
THE VISION.—THE ANGEL’s SONG.—RECOLLECTIONS Of WALES, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3—Compositions for the PIANOFORTE. By BRINLEY 
RicHarps. R. Cocks and Co. 


The above works are eminently calculated to raise the rising reputa- 
tion of Mr. Brinley Richards. ‘There is evidence of a stronger individu- 
ality in the style than we have met in his former compositions in the 
“ Vision” and “ Angel's Song ;” the former is based on Longfellow’s 
words, ‘ The dreams of youth came back again,” and the latter on the 
lines of the same poet :— 


Ye sounds so low and calm 
That in the groves of balm 
Seem’d to me like an angel’s psalm. 


Mr. Richards has treated his two themes with kindred poetic feeling, 
and the development of the ideas is replete with fancy and elegance. 
The new arrangements of his native melodies, with the variations, are 
clever and effective: the present series contain ‘* Poor Mary Ann,” 
“ The Ash Grove,” and “ The Rising of the Lark.” The tendency of the 
musical public, and a very healthy sign it is, has been lately to accept 
with more readiness the compositions of English writers. The mono- 
poly hitherto enjoyed by the foreign composers in our pianoforte music 
mart will be more endangered by such charming productions as the 
“Vision” than by empty diatribes against the continental invader. 
This movement will, of course, derive strong aid from the tolerance and 
liberality of our fair amateurs of the drawingrooms, who must not ex- 
hibit such a marked preference for foreignnames, which in many in- 
stances are a mere passport for mediocrity. 


ANDANTE and VARIATIONS. By Miss 8. J. Wootr. Wessel and Co. 


Miss Sophia Woolf's first composition for the pianoforte is an andante 
on a theme from “ Lucrezia Borgia,” with brilliant variations: the in- 
troduction displays fancy ; and the young and clever pianiste, who 5 
King’s acholar in the Royal Academy of Music, has taxed the powers 
of ordinary players severely in the executive passages. 


THE BirtHpAy MARcH. By J. T.Coopzr. Cramer, Beale, and Co. 
FAREWELL to the EXHIBITION. By Herr Sommer. Jewell and 
Letchford. 


Mr. Cooper has written the March as a duet for young beginners, and 
it is fingered for their guidance; it is an agreeable task piece. The 
pianoforte adaptation of Ferdinand Sommer is a pretty theme, fol- 
lowed by some lively variations. Herr Sommer performed the air on the 
sommerophone before her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, 
on the 14th of October last. 





VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 


THE LirrLeE BARRISTER. By J. Blewett. R. Addison and Co. 
“ Welcome to Kossuth.” By C. H. R. Marriott. Williams and Co. 
“The Young Singer’s Book of Songs.” By the Rev. H. Formby. 
Longman, Green and Co. No.1. Songs and other Poems, by Mer- 
rick, &c.: J. H. Hatton. “The Home Song,” and “ My Dream,” by 
S. Nelson: Williams and Co. “ The Emigrant’s Child,” by G. 
Barker: B. Williams. “ Land and Sea,” by G. Bond: Cramer, Beale, 
and Co. “‘ They won’t let me ou,” b; W. Murphy, jun.: Case. “ El- 
len’s Prayer,” by A. Lee: Jewell and Letchford. ‘The Minstrel to 
his Harp,” by E. Sterling: C. Jeffrys. ‘‘ The Songs of France,” by 
Charles Gounod. Nos.1to6. Cramer, Beale,andCo. “A Patriot 
never dies,” and “ When thou art happy think of me,” by C. W. 
Glover: Addison and Hollier. 


Mr. Bleweii’s aria buffo, in the Rossini school, is exhilarating: the com- 
poser has a peculiar tact for the comic class of composition. The “ Wel- 
come” to the Hungarian patriot has three verses, and ~ refrain for the 
chorus, thus :— 

We meet him here, we greet him here, 

With Love’s wide arms caress him ; 
And Kings have no such welcome dear 
° As Kossuth hath: God bless him ! 


The Rev. H. Formby’s work is a collection of sixty lively and enter- 
taining songs, and fables in verse, selected and adapted to popular me 

lodies, with a facile pianoforte accompaniment.: The editor has been in- 
debted to Mr. Chappell’s collection of ~~ national airs, and toMr.C.J 

Read, of Salisbury, for the pi t of the tunes. The 
words of many songs are by the Rev. Mr. Formby, the Rev. E. Caswall, 

and Mrs. Howitt, and the book has been neatly got up. Mr. J. L. Hat- 
ton’s setting to music the glorious poetry of Herrick, Ben Jonson, and 
Sedley has been in a kindred spirit. ‘These airs are the inspiration of 
no ordinary musiciun—they are not the ephemeral works of the day, 
written to order, but breathe the most poetic and melodious imugery— 
and are arranged with masterly accompaniments. ‘The ballad-style of 
Nelson and Barker is well known. Mr. Bond is an organist, at Brighton, 
who has an artistic feeling for the works of the great masters. Mr. 
Murphy, jun., M.B., appears to be an aspirant for the Charles Lover 
school of composition. Mrs. Sterling’s vocal duet, “The Minstrel to his 
Harp,” the words by Mrs. Hemans, is nicely harmonised. “ Ellen’s 
prayer,” the words by J. H. Jewell, was the last composition 
of the late Alexander Lee, and is full of plaintive feeling. The set of 
six songs. of France, the words arranged and imitated in English by Mr. 
H. F. Chorley, will fully maintain the rising reputation of M. Charles 
Gounod. Miss Dolby at her soirées has already popularised the “ May 
Day” and “ O my proud one ;” in grandeur the “ Venice” is very re- 
markable. The hunting song is replete with animation. The English 
words have the original French poetry underneath, so that the singer 
can have the option of singing in both languages at pleasure. Mr. 
Charlies Glover is an easy and graceful melodist, whose compositions are 
very familiar and popular. ‘The “ Patriot never dies” is stirring ; and 
the ballad,“ When thou art happy think of me,” of the sentimental 
school, is elegant in conception and treatment. 








DANCE MUSIC, 


THe BLOOMER QUADRILLES, WALTzEs, and Scnorriscur. By J. J. 
Blockley. Addison and Co. “ The Queen and Prince Albert’s Wel- 
come to Lancashire.” By J. Blewett. Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 
London; and Andrews, Manchester. ‘‘ Your Polka.” By M. De 
Merey. Wessel and Co. “ The Grand Exhibition Valse a Cing 
Temps.” By John Old. Addison and Co, “The Anemone Polka.” 
By Mrs. Hurt. Jewell and Letchford. .“* Cleoputra’s Polka.” By T 
Rolt. Cocks andéCo. “The May Polka.” Jewell and Letchford. 


Mr. Blockley’s dance compositions display in each set a blooming 
illustration of the American costume, lately agitating the metropolis. 
Mr. Blewett’s grand natioval polka opens with a movement descrip- 
tive of the Royal entrance into Lancashire, with ringing of bells, and is 
followed by the polka, which merits ity name of national, as the 
anther: is interwoven in two-four tiae. The poika is clever and cha- 
racteristic. M.de Merey, the Hungarian refugee, has composed a pretty 
poika, The five-four time waltz is more: ingenious than comfortable ; this 
is approximating to the witticiem of “Liszt, who, in reference to the at- 
tempts at mixed times, composca a pie:ce marked “ Without time, with- 
out measure.” The “ Anemone, or Wi od Flower,” the “ Polka of Cleo- 
patra,” and the “May Polka,” are of the average class in dance 
compositions. 








